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PREFACE 


T&is book is a rcpzint, witb EiPiir additions and 
alfcovations, o£ the article ‘Bcmcjn Hisccry’ wbicli 
ap]toared in the last edition of the EwiyeJtqtc^dia. 
Brik'‘/)VMr,ai and rny best Ibanks a.e one to Messrs, 
filack for the ready conricsy rvitc ■trldcli they 
acceded to any request for its lepublication. 

My aim lias been to give such a sketch of the 
genera,! course oi* Roman histoiy as might enable 
the res I, dev to loilow the main lines of movement, 
and graso ilio eharaeteristic fea cures of the dif- 
ferent poricvls. The lion’s share of the space, some 
three-lii'tli’s of the whole, has been devoted to the 
period which extends Irom the tribunate of che 
elder Gracchus to the fall of Ifero (133 B.O.-69 A.D.), 
as being the period which it is most necessary for 
a student of Ttomaii liistory to understand, and the 
one which is most fully illustrated by the extant 
ancient literature. It is also the period which 
probably, on these grounds, is most generally 
studied. 

1 have given throughout such references to the 
original authorities as were necessary to indicate 
the evidence on which the statements in the text 
are based. The references to modern books and 
dissertations may possibly be found useful, both by 
students who wish to make a more thorough study 
of the subject, and by teachers. 

a'2 



vt PBEFACB 

Of the debt of gratitude which I owe to a long 
list of scholars, English, French, and German, the 
footnotes are ample proof. I cannot,^ however, 
deny myself the pleasure of paying a spficial tvi onie 
of homage to the great master, in whose 
all students of Komau history are glad to tronrl. 
Fifty years have passed since Frofessi'C’ JMomiiisou 
wrote his monograph *de collegiis ot sodalic.ii.j 
itomanorum,’ and during that time ilieiv is n<» 
period of Eoman history on whieli li<i has not .sot 
his mark, from the days of the kiiig.^ in those i»t 
Theodoric, and no department of lioimai anti- 
quities in the study of which some work of lo.; Ijum 
not made an epoch. 

My friend Mr. Warde-Fowler’s adiuin.hie, ski ic-h 
of Osesar did not appear until my own cliupl.er on 
the dictator was in print. 1 am ghnl, hovvttver, to 
find that, on the nature and extent of the work 
which Ooesar accomplished, we are in dost} agree- 
ment. Hknry FkijIiam. 

OxroBD, January 1893. 


PREFACE TO FOURTH EI.)rTrOK 

In this new edition, apart from minor corrections 
and additions, larger space has been given to the 
histoty of the Flavian Emperors and of Trajan. 
The annexations of territory beyond the Rhine 
effected by the former, and the Dacian and Parthian 
campaigns of the latter, have been more fully treated. 

H. F. Pelbam. 


Oxirosn, JSTovemher 1900. 
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BOOK I 


THE BEGINNINGS OF ROME 
AND THE MONARCHY 

CHAPTER I 

THE TRADITIONS 

Tfriii story of the bcginuings of Rome and of the rule of 
t.he kings is told by Livy in the first book of his Histories, 
and ])y his contemporary, the Creek Dionysius of Hali- 
ojirnassus, in tho first four books of his Roman Antiqui- 
ties. Both liavc essentially the same tale to tell, and 
wo may assiimo that they give us what was in their 
time — that is, towards the close of the first century b.g. 
■“tljo generally accepted tradition as to the early history 
of Rome. This tradition carried tho nan*ative back far 
beyond tho point at which Romulus built his city on 
the Palatine Mount. In remote times, so ran the 
story, the Sikels, from whom tho island of Sicily after- 
wards took its name, dwelt on tho hills by the Tiber. 
Tho Sikels wore driven out by tho Aborigines, who de- 
scended from their mountain homes in tho Apennines, 
and made themselves masters of till the lowland from 
the Tiber to tho Liris. With this highland folk were 

A 
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united, as time went on, visitors from Groec(*, 
from Thessaly, JEvandor with his followers fro»*ii Ai'cmlia, 
and the comrades of the restless hei'O, Iloraclos. Latcu^ 
still, in the reign of King Latimis, from whom his pnopl*. 
took the name ‘Latini,’ the fates hi'ought to Hio i',ln>res 
of Italy and the fields of Lavinium the great A'lin-a.' him- 
self, with his Trojan band. The visit 02‘s wei’c made wel- 
come, and on the death of Laiiniis, -lEiicas ruled in Ida 
stead over the united Ti'Ojans and Latins. Frtm! - I'hu'r.s 
the sceptre passed to his son Ascanius, the foundoi' of 
Alba, jind of the long dynasty of the Ai!)an kings. In 
the reign of the last of these kings, Nutuiior, the 1 wiit.-i 
HomuJus and Kemus were boj'n (>f an curl lilj’ •mot her, 
the Yostal Rhoa Silvia, daughter of king Numiior, and 
of a divine father, the god Mars. Then followed tlw 
familiar talc of the exposure of the, (thihirmi, and of 
their miraculous deliverance, of their life aniotig the 
herdsmen, of their recognition as the grandsons of 
Numitor, and of the foundation of Romo on t.ho } ‘ala- 
tine. From this point onwanis the tradition (hnscrihcKi 
how, under Romuhis and his successors, tfio hi.st.oriral 
city and state of Romo took shape. 'I’lio gradtiai 
expansion, of the city bounds, until it.ll tlie sevisn hills 
were included within one groat ring-wiill, the devidop- 
ment of a constitution, and the steady advance of 
Roman supremacy over the lowlamls of Latium were all 
duly narrated, until, with the expulsion of the second 
Tarquin, this first chapter of Roman history reached its 
dose. 

Such, in brief outline, was the accepted tradition of 
the beginnings of Rome in the time of Augustus. What 
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is its value as an historical narrative ? In the first place 
it clearly Ainnot claim the authority of a contemporary 
written account, for the earliest references in literature 
to the history of Rome are found in Greek writers 
of the fifth century B.o.,' and no higher antiquity can 
bo assigned even to the few native Roman records, 
which may have been older than the burning of Rome 
by the Gauls.® Moreover, if the beginnings of this 
wi-itten tradition cannot be carried back further than 
the fifth century B.C., it is equally certain that it was 
not until long after the fifth century that it assumed 
the shape in which we now have it. It was only 
gi'adusdly that out of a ntunber of conflicting versions 
ono finally fought its way to general acceptance, that 
the undated fragments of tradition were fitted together, 
the gaps filled up, and the chronology settled. It seems 
pi'obable, indeed, that something like an authorised 
version was already establish cd by the time of the 
Punic wars, and that the main incidents and the order 
of events were given in much the same way by the 
oldest Roman chronicler, Q. Fabius Pictor,® in the 

J Acfiordino! to Dionysius, i. 72, tUe landing of ^noas in Italy 
and the foundation of Rome wore mentioned by the compiler of the 
chronicle of the priestesses of Hera at Argos. The compiler is 
generally assumed to have been Hellanicus. See Muller, Fragm- 
Hist. Or., i. 27 ; Kchwegler, 22. OescJi., i. 3. 

s i>ionysius montious two inscriptions, extant in his day, which 
were believed to (tate from the latter part of the regal period, that, 
namely, which recorded the foundation in the reign of Bervius 
Tullius, of the temple of Diana on the Aventine, and that which 
preserved the terms of the treaty made with Gabii by the second 
Tarquln. 

» The version given by Fabius was apiiarently given in much the 
same form by the chronicler L. Cincius Alimentus, and by the poets 
Nsevins and Ennius, all of whom were contemporary with the second 
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third centtiry B.C., and by Livy iu the What 

changes and additions were made iu the intoiwal cannot 
he accurately determined, though we know that it was^ 
by tibe elder Cato and by Varro that the chronology 
was finally settled,^ and though we may suspect tliat 
it is to the labours of the lawyers and axithiUHrians ol' 
the first centuiy B.O. that wo owe much <>fwlu»t Li\'y 
and Dionysius tell us of the constitutionxil nud roligi<jUH 
institutions of primitive Romo. 

It must be romomborod, then, in reruliitg Livy or 
Dionysius that we are dealing not wi<h a suni»le tradi- 
tion handed down whole and intact iVoni l.ho |)eriod oi' 
which it tolls, but mtb a highly coni]) 0 .silt} prarluetion 
gradually wrought into slaipo by a long scriiia of 
writers, Greek and Rontaji, no pai*t of wliieh ^^xi.'t(*l| iff 
a written form at all until the lUKhlle of‘ tfic lii’th 
centtney B-O., or some three centuries aft(*r tb«» supjiorird 
date of the foimdation of the city. And wlum to this 
is added the consideration that these writers were not 
agisted in the arrangement of their matter by any 
scientific system of chronology, or any exact caiuais of 
historical criticism, it bocoiucs sufiicuintly el(*ar l.hat 
the narrative which their combined efibrts Inivo pro- 
duced is many degrees removed from authentic hist ory. 

It is, indeed, a patchwork in which materials of the 
most diverse kinds have been ingeniously stitched 
together. In very many parts the handiwork of Greek 
writers is plainly traceable. From the time when 

Panic wftr. Peter, ITM. JRom. Rdiqv,it»i Sobwegler, R. O., i. 
78, 899. 

I Monunsen, Bam. ChrovalogU, 184, 599. 
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Home came into direct contact first with the Greeks 
of South •Itjily and then with those of Sicily, the 
^history of the rising Italian republic inci’easingly 
attracted the attention of Greek scholars,^ who made it 
their business to provide the now community, which 
had become a power in the civilised world of the 
Moditorranoan, with a suitable pedigree. In thus 
eiifloavouring to find ancestors for the Homans among 
their own people, they seized eagerly on anything in 
the character, traditions, usages, and monuments of the 
Ivomans which could servo to show, as Dionysius puts it, 
that they wore ‘an ancient people and a Greek onc.’^ 
In the- Aborigines they recognised their own Pelasgi, 
and pulnte<l in proof of the theoiy to the rude stone 
t^'ulls long known in Greece as Pclasgic." The name 
of the Palatine Mount was derived from Pallantium 
ir» Arcadia, and the god Paunus became the Greek 
Evandor, who brought to the banks of the Tiber the arts 
of civilised life. The altar and worship of the Italian 
lTor<jnlos in the low gi’ound near the river were made 
to prove that Rome had not been unvisitod by the 
Greek llei'aclcs. Odysseus and Circe had already been 
brought as far on their travels as the bold headland 
which niHiks the southern limit of tibie Latin plain,* and 
from tlionco to the Tiber was a short and easy stage. 
Put among all the roving heroes of Greek tradition 
none were more famous as foimdors of cities than those 
whom the fall of Troy scattered over the face of the 

1 For some acoouut of those see Schwogler, R. Q., i. 369. The 
most iTn|>ortant of them was the Biciliait Timseus of Taoxomenium 
(360-266 a Dlouysias, ii. SO. 

• I>ionysius, i. J4. * The headland called ‘Cireeii- 
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Mediterranean, and of these the most famous was the 
Trojan .^neas, the son of Anchises and A.phrodito. 
At the time when Greeks began to interest themselves 
in Home, his name and his reputation wore widely- 
spread. The course of his wanderings -was traced by 
the cities he had founded, or by the temples rais(Kl in 
his honour, and in that of his goddess mother, -wiiile in 
more than one jjlace a grave of ^SSneas was pointed out 
to the traveller,^ When or by whom Konio was add<><l 
to the list of the cities which honoarc<l him .‘ts tlu'ir 
founder we cannot say ; we only know thaf. th<‘. t.radition 
existed at least as early as 400 B.O., and that by fhe 
time of the first Punic war it had bi'on ^^inrially 
accepted by the Koman st,ate.“ It is noiJeeabhi, liow- 
ever, that between the earliest form in M'hich it <i,jipeafv-'. 
and that in which it finally obtained eurreney there is 
a considerable difierence. In the story as originally 
told the connection between Romo and >Knoas was 
close and direct^ the foundation of the <;I)y hoitig 
ascribed either to .5Sneas himself or to one <if his sons.** 
But in the version given by Q. Pabius Pictor, and 
probably in that of the Sicilian Greek, Tiinams {e.irai 
300 B.O.), this direct connection has disappeared. 
.ZElneas fo-onds La-vinium, his son Ascanitis founds Allxi, 
and between the foundation of Alba and that of Borne 
by Romulus and Remus, an inteival of some 400 years 


1 Dionysius i. 48>54 for a detailed orifciciam of the story of jSQiinaa. 
See Schwegier, JR. G., i. 278, S99 ; Klausen, JEntn* u. die PtnaXen. 

• The aaoestral connection of Borne -with Troy was given 6y the 
senate aa a reason for assisting the Acamanians, who aione of all Greeks 
had taken no part in the Trojan war. JosUnns, 28, 1 <241 B.O.). 

* Dionysius. L 72, 78. 
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is interposed. The cause of the diflerence is clear. It 
lay in tha twofold necessity of i‘econciling the Greek 
story with native tradition, and the accepted date of the 
fiill of Tj'oy, as fixed by Greek chronologers, with the 
date assigned by Roman reckoning to the fotmdation of 
the city. It was impossible to sot aside the established 
belief in the ancient ties which connected Rome both 
with Laviniuni and mth Alha, and between the year 
of the bm-ning of Troy and the year of the building 
of Rome there was an intoi'val of more than four 
ccjitui’ies, a gap which was ludely bridged over in the 
uncritical fashion of the time by the interpolation of a 
fictitious dynasty of Alban kings. 

In the I'ost of tlio stoiy, from the foundation of Rome 
❖o the expulsion of the Tarquins, the influence of Greek 
imagination is loss strongly marked, since from this 
point onwards the conxjxirative richness and precision 
of the nutivt*- tradiiions left less scope for Greek in- 
genuity of combinal.ion atid fertility of invention. Yet 
ev'Oiii in the accotmt of tlio rule of the kings the hand of 
the Gri'.iik improver can bo occasionally tniced. To 
(Irvjok iiifitumco wo may ascribe the shape given to the 
storu^H of the ‘asylum' and of the deification of 
lloinulns, and it must have boon Greeks who suggested 
that Xving Numa had been a impil of Pythagoras, or 
that the Tai-quins came originally from Corinth. 

But though, as the tale proceeds, the amotmt of 
native tradition which it contains increases, this native 
tradition is in itself a ctirious medley, in which frag- 
ments of genuine tradition are foimd side hy side with 
the stories by which the people explained to themselves 
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the origin of their ancient monuments, or 1/hcir ancient 
institutions and usages, and with the crude* uncriiicjil 
guesses of early chroniclers and antiquaiians. To dis^ 
entangle these various olomonts is a difficult nuittor, 
nor can the attempt be made here. But a few instances 
may be given to illustrate the method of doing it, and 
the kind of results ivhich can bo obf aiiuKl. \Mn.*n we 
have set aside all that is clearly of foreign iiiiportation 
or of late date, the invoiitions aiul additions t»r 
writers, or the chronological aiqxxratus of Cat,o and N’arro, 
we are face to face with a collection of l«Ues, handed 
down from mouth to mouth among the people tlnun 
selves. In such tales expeiicnce has taught us J,ba(> it. 
is not so much the contents of the tale, the. names an<l 
personality of the actors, or the incidonl.s rtdaf.i‘d, 
the motives which suggested it, the peg on which it. was 
hung, that aro historically vali«ibl<5. 'J'htis the sf4jry 
which connects Borne with Ltavuiium and with All)a 
implies an ancient boliof among the Homans in their 
kinship with their Latin neighbours, and that Iht'y, 
with all Latins, recognised a common centre in l.iu! 
sacred mount which dominated the Jj«xtin plain. 
Similarly, behind the tales told of the growth of Homo 
lies the belief that Borao had not boon ‘ built in a flay,’ 
but had been slowly formed by the fusion of sopu’ate 
settlements into a single city and state ; and though 
the names of the kings, the years of their reigns, aiul 
the acts that they did give us little that is of value, the 
existence of an underlying belief that, as Tacitus puts 
it, *m the beginning kings ruled in Borne,’* is a fact of 

» Tm., Ann. 1. 1. 
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importance. These ancient beliefs raise a presumption 
■which we ha-ve, then, to confirm or reject by the test 
of positive evidence : the o’vidence of language, of 
monuments, or of fossil institutions and usages which 
are found suiwiving in later and better-kno-wn times. 

In other instances the moUf of the story is of a 
different kind, and historically less valuable. In some 
cases the starting-point can be discovered in an ancient 
usage or ceremony, the origin of which the story ex- 
jdains ; in others the tale is attached to an ancient 
monument or a remarkable natural object ; in others 
again it has no better basis than an apparent similarity 
in names, or a rude etymological guess at their mean- 
ing, Explanatory myths of this kind are of frequent 
wcuiTonce in the early tradition of Rome. As in- 
Ktfinccs wo may quote the rape of the Sabine women, 
the building of the temple of Jupiter Stator, the story 
of Taipcia, and of the priestly families of the Potitii 
and Pinarii. In these cases the myth is chiefly valu- 
able in so far as its O'wn antiquity as a tale proves the 
ant.i<juity of the usage, institution, or monrunent -to 
wiiich iti owes its existence. And here the modern 
critic has to avoid an error into which his ancient 
pro<leccKsors not mifre(iuently fell. Dionysius, for in- 
Hbmco, points, in corroboration of the story that .<Sneas 
founded T.iavinium, or that Romulus and Remus were 
suckled by a sho-wolf, to monuments still extant in 
his day at La'vinium and in Rome. But these monu- 
ments, like the hut of Romulus on the Palatine, are the 
offspring and not the parents of the myth, and were 
erected to commemorate traditions already well 
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established. They do not corroborate the story, bxit 
indicate that at the date of thoir erection the storj'- was 
generally believed. Lastly, the eolonrin/j; and .setting 
of these talcs is often instructive. It is pignlfi<vi,iit., 
for instance, that it is the Etruscan who flgurcH as 1 lie 
dreaded enemy alike of Homo and of h(«r Latin kiiiKincii, 
and that it is the Sabine higlilainU‘i‘.:i, whoso fo'- ’y.-i are 
repelled, and whose women are etii'i'ied off. 

Such, then, in brief, is the. nature of the narrative, 
which lies before us in the p.agns of levy an<l Diuny n'ns 
as the version of the eaidiost history of lionm current in 
the Augustan age, and current also, in inneh the same 
shaj)e, when Pabius Pictor wi'oto hj.s chronieh*^, in t he 
third century D.c. As a written tradition n<» ])art of it. 
can he traced further back than the middle of the, firiHli 
century, and it has, therefore, no claim to the aiif-hority 
of a contemporary record. Tn it nialeriahs of vt.ny 
vai'ious sorts and kinds, and brought from very ditfereiii' 
quarters, are found side by side. Inte.riningled with 
fragments of genuinely old an<l native tradition ^v'(^ lind 
pieces of world- wi<1e Iblk-lorc, such as the <,ale of the 
children cruelly exposed and miraculou.sly savetl, stories, 
some drawn from the inexhaustible stores of <4rfH«k 
legend, or invented by the scarcely loss inoxlianstibk’ 
ima^nation of Greek chroniclers, others rnprc.sentitig 
the naive attempts of the soberer lioman mitwl to find 
an origin for the most ancient of their usages, institu- 
tions, and monuments. All these various materials 
■were gradually combined and atrranged by the efiforte of 
successive genemtions | but the orderly and consecutive 
narrative, with its apparatus of names and dates, which 
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was thus produced, had even less claim to be considered 
history than the mass of disconnected tales of which it 
was composed. 

It follows, then, that neither the narrative as i\ 
whole nor the separate incidents can bo regarded as 
historical. On the other hand, both the ancient and 
genuinely Roman beliefs which underlie the story, and 
the coloui'ing and setting of the tale, frequently afford a 
clue to the truth, which a study of the independent 
evidence supplied by the undoubted relics of antiquity 
to be found in the language, the institutions, the monu- 
ments of later Rome enables us to follow out with 
success 



CHAPTEB JT. 

TUSI ORiailSr OF the CTTIT A5>ri> CC^MMOXWK.\l/ni. 

Thfrf IS fortunately no room for doubt ha u^ tloj wbti 
of Eomo, or as to tlio district which was the sceite of' 
her early history. Along the %vostoi»ri coast of Italy 
from Oivita Vecchia (Oentiim Collar) iu the nortJi to 
Tarracina in the south stretchcf^ the fainuiii lowland 
known for centuries as the Cainpagua. It* is hounded to 
the north by the more hilly coimti*y of ISTorthcrii hlf rn riii, 
on the east by the mountain iwigc of the Apemnnea. 
on the south by the Volscian highlands. This stz‘i|> oi 
lowland, nearly one hundred miles loiig, an<i nowhen^ 
much more than thirty miles wi<h5, is ifi not at» un- 
broken level- Its undulating surface is furzv>wed hy 
watercourses, rent by volcanic fissures, and d<itt.i*ci over 
with abruptly rising hillocks. Viewed frrnn tlio t.oji cif 
Soracte at its north-eastern extremity, or from tlic more 
famous Alban Mount, which rises out of the plain to thcj 
southward, its appearance has been compared to that of 
a stormy sea suddenly petrified. Of the streams whicli 
flow through it, two only, the Tiber, and its tributary 
the * headlong Anio,*" have ever been important enough 
to deserve the name of rivers. 

It is with the river Tiber, the waterway which con- 
nects the Umbrian and Sabina highlands with the sea, and 
with this lowland country that the beginnings of Borne 
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are inseparably associated. It was on the low hills 
which rise from the loft bank of the Tiber, some fifteen 
miles above its mouth, that Rome was built, and it was 
possibly from the liver that it took its aame.^ It was 
among the conmumities of the lowland that Rome 
found her natural allies against the Etruscan to the 
north, ox* against the highland tribes to the east and 
south. The establishment of her ascendency over the 
lowland mai*ks the first stage in the growth of her 
enij>ire, and centuries later, when barbarians ruled to 
the north and east and south, this lowland remained 
Roman, and was ruled from Rome by Roman bishops. 

It has been ali’eady said that the tiaditional account 
of the beginnings of Rome implies a fixed belief that 
both fho city of Romo and the Roman commonwealth 
wore gividnally formed by the union of separate com- 
munities. Romulus built his city the ‘ square Rome ’ * 
on the P.alatino Mount. With the Palatine were united 
before tJie on<l of his reign the Capitoline and the 
<.^),uirinal. Tull us Hostilius added the Coelian, Ancus 
hlartius the Avontino, while Sorvius Tnllhui included 
the hjs<j[uilino and Viminal, and enclosed the whole area 
with a ring wall. The growth of the people followed 
t.ho same lino.s. To the followers of Romulus on the Pala- 
t.liic wore tiddod successively the Sabine settlers on the 
ti^uirinal, Albans transplanted by Tullus, Latins by Ancus, 
and histly the Etruscan comrades of Ooeles Vibenna. 

The first point in this tradition, the fusion of a 
cluster of separate settlements into a single city, has 

* Serv* on viiu 63, slates that the Tiber was anciently called 

^liumon^; for the connection between *Bumon* and *Roma,’ see 
Corssen, VokalismuB u. Betonung d» Z,at. Sprache^ h 270, 364. 

» * Boma quadrate/ JCnnttis ap^ 258* 
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a considerable amount of independent evidence in its 
favour. 

In the time of Tacitus the boundaries of the ‘ ancieiifc 
Palatine town,’ as Varro calls it,i could still bo traced, ^ 
and the memory of them was preserved by the annual 
race of the Luperci on February 15. Of the wall 
which once fenced round this * City ol‘ lioinnlus ’ enough 
remains even now to show its direct ion and the mot, hod 
of its construction. It enclosed the whole crest of t,lie 
Palatine, and belongs to an earlier period t,han that 
at which the Servian wall was built. On the Esquiliim, 
Varro mentions an ‘ancient city’ and an earthen ram- 
pairt;* on the Capitol, on the Quirinal, an<l on tin* 
Coelian remains have been discovered, indicat ing that 
each of these hills was also at one time the sctit of a 
separate settlement, surrouiuled by its own rinle walld 
Nor are we entirely without evidence of the gradual 
fusion of those distinct settlements into a single 
The festival of the Septiniontium commeni orated tlj£» 
union of the Palatine with the Es<iuiline Mount.* Th».f 
union of those ‘Mounts’ with the Quirinal ‘Hill ’ left 
its marks on the institutions and ceremonies of tln< 
State, as for example in the double worship of Mans,® 

r Varro, L., vi. S4. 

3 Tac., zii. 24. For a full diucusttiou of tho (txac;t limitH of 

tie Palatine city see Smiti, Diet. Qeog., s. v. ‘Itome’} Joninu, 
Topog. d, Stadt Rom, i. cap. 2 ; Gilbert, Topng. «. (ieaeh. d. Studt 
Rom, i. caps. 1, 2. 

* L. L., V. 4^1 <if. ibid., 60. 

4 Middleton, AnoiOTii Rome, 37*6S. 

* Festus, 848 ; Jordan, i. 199 ; Gilbert, i. 161. The seven ‘ntontes ’ 
were the Palatine with the Velia and Germalus, the Subora, and the 
three points of the Esqulllne <Fagntal, Oppias, and Cisp!ns>. 

4 See Mommsen, R, &. <7th ed.), 1. 61. 
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find ill the line taken by the procession of the Argei,^ 

Of the final stage in this process of amalgamation the 
wall and ‘ agger ’ ascribed to king Sorvius stiE remain 
as AvdtnoBsos. But though we may safely beliove that 
it was in this fashion that the city of Rome was foraiod, 
wo cannot be equally confident as to dates ; all that can 
be said is that the oldest tombs yet discovered on the 
Esqnilino appear to belong to the early part of the 
eighth centuxy B.C., when Greek traders were begin- 
ning to move ^TCStward, and that the Servian wall may 
be assigned approximately to the close of the seventh 

century. 2 

But ia tradition right in representing this fusion of Rome a 
distinct settlements as a fusion also of communities 
ol ditlbrcnt race 1 Much of what it says on this xioint 
may be at once dismissed as fabulous. The tales of 
./’EiiCjis and his Ti'ojans, of E^'ander and his Arcadians, 
of the followera of Heracles, and of the still earlier 
Aboriginos have no claim to a place in history;® we 
cannot accoiii tbo stoiy to which the Romans climg with 
proud humility of the asylum opened by Romulus, or 
beliove that the ancestors of the Romans wore a mixed 
coiicoui*so of outlaws and refugees,* nor, while admitting 
t.ho probability of the tradition that in remote times the 
‘Sikels’ had dwelt on the seven hills, can we allow 
them any part or lot in the historic Roman people.® 

i JTj,, v. 45, vii. 44; Jordan, ii, 237. 

a Hclbig, Ule UaUker in d. Poehetic^ 136. A mucli later date 
(fourth ctmtury) is given by recent critics, e.g. Pais, i. p. 348. 

» For these traUitionM, see Bionysius, i. 31*71. 

♦ For a crltiei; 4 m of the myth of the asylum, see Schwegler, it. i. 

465 who, however, exaggerates the mixed character of the Koman 
people. Hegel, PhU, d, 346, takes the story seriously. 

Dionysius, i. 9; Thuc., vi. 2; Dionysius, i. 16, ii. 1* 
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That the Romans were in the main of the same race 
with the neighbouring Latin communities is a conclu- 
sion which all the available evidence supports. Those 
*Latini/ as they were called, possibly from the plain 
land in which they dwelt, had probably, as their tradi- 
tions affirmed, descended at some early period from the 
highlands of the Apennines, where their kinsmen, the 
Umbrians and Sabine^ still dwelt. Driving out the 
earlier population, they planted their mdoly forliftcd 
settlements wherever a piece of rising ground alFordotl 
protection against human foes, and against the malaria. 
The commxmities thus fotmded formed the peoples 
(populi) of the Latin name. The ties of kinaliip, and 
probably also the common necessity of solf-dofunco 
against Etruscan, Sabine, or Volscian foes, bound tluflii 
together. They had their federal council, their fedoi'al 
leaders, and a common federal sanctiuiry on the »a<;n‘d 
Alban Mount. The affinity between Rome and those 
Latin peoples is implied in the Roman ttadiiions them- 
selves. K.ing Paunus, who rules the Aborigines on t,bo 
Palatine, is Latin ; ‘ Latini ’ is the name assumcwl by the 
united Aborigines and Trojans; the immo<liato pro- 
genitors of Borne ore the Latin Lavinium and the Latin 
Alha. The evidence of the language, the religion, the 
institutions and civilisation of early Borne points to the 
same conclusion. The speech of the Romans is from 
the first Latin ; ^ the oldest gods of Romo — Rnturn, 
Janus, Jupiter, Juno, Diana, etc. — are all 1 ^atin j 
*rex,’ ‘praetor,’ ‘dictator,’ ‘curia,’ are Latin titles and 

^ Tlie theory tbat Latiu w»» a * mougfrel apeech * is now discarded. 
See Scbwegler, i. ITO* 
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institutions.! Geographically, too, the low hills by the 
Tiber form a part of the strip of coast-land from which 
the Latini took their name, and the primitive settle- 
ments, with their earthen ramparts and wooden pali- 
sades planted upon them, are only typical of the mode 
of settlement which the conditions of life dictated 
throughout Latium.® But tradition insists on the 
admixture of at least tw^o non-Latin elements, a Sabine 
and an Etruscan. The question as regards the latter 
will be more fully discussed hereafter ; it is enough to 
say here that there is no satisfactory e^udence that any 
one of the communities which combined to form Rome 
was Etruscan, or that there was any important Etruscan 
strain in the Roman blood.^ With the Sabines it is other- nie sabin« 

m Rome. 

wise. Thatunion of the Palatine and Quiiinal settlements, 
which constituted so decisive a stage in the growth of 
Romo, is roiucsented as having been in reality a imion 
of the original Latins with a band of Sabine invaders, 
who had seized and held not only the Quirinal Hill, but 
the northern and nearest peak of the Capitoline Mount. 

The tradition was evidently deeply rooted. The name 
of the Quirinal Hill itself was said to be derived from 


1 The title ‘rex’ occurs on inscription « at Lanuvium, Tusculum, 
Boviilm ; Uiiuzen, liulleUiTho ddl, ImL, 1868, p. 159 ; Oorp* J. Lot* 
vi. 2125, For SlUitator* and ‘praetor,* see Livy, i. 23, viii. 8; cf. 
Marquanlt, fSianisver'waUunfff i. 476 ; for ‘curia/ Serv. on 
117; Maniuai'dt, i. 467. 

2 Htilbig, JJie lialiker in d. Paehe^iei Pohlmann, Anfdnge Roms^ 

40 ; Abeken, Cl sq^ 

» The existence of a Tuscan quarter (Tuscus vicus) in early Rome 
probably x^oints to nothing more than the presence in Rome of 
Etruscan artisans and craftsmen. The Etruscan origin ascribed to 
the third tribe, the ‘ Luceres,* is a mere guess ; see Schwegler, i 604, 
and Lange, WSm^ Alierth^f i. 85* 
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tlie Sabine town of Cnres.^ The ancient woi’ships con- 
nected with it were said to be Sabine.® One of the 


three old tribes, the Tities, was believed to reja'csont 
the Sabine element;® the second and the fourth kings 
were both of Sabine descent. AYe may follow the groat 
majority of modem writers in accepting the substance 
of the tradition, the fusion of a body of Sabine invaders 
with the original Latins, as historical, but with certain 
qualifications.^ A Sabine invasion, if it took jdaco at all, 
must, at any ra.te, have taken place far luick iii the pre- 
historic age ; it must have been on a small scale ; and 
the Sabine invaders must have amalgamated easily and 
completely with the Latin settlers ; for the stmeturo of 
the early Koman State, while it boars evident mai'ks 
of a fusion of communities, shows no traces of a mix- 
ture of race ; nor is it easy to point to any provably 
Sabine element in the language, religion, or ci^’^is^l}^on 
of primitive Komo.* That there was over a Sabine 
conquest of Itomo is a theory which can har<lly bo 


* Varro, £/., v. 61. 

9 Varro, Z. Z., v. 74 ; Sohwegler, i. ‘24S sq . ; tut Momiriimii <A, (V., 
L 6y) points out that uioat of these so-ualI«-.<l Sahiiic* ilcities ar« at 
least equally Iiatin. 

* Varro, Z, Z., v. 66; Livy, i. 18, 

* Mommsou, R. <?., 1. 43. Schweglcr {It. a., i. 478) aft<‘,(q>tM thi! 
toaditioxi of a Sabine settlement on the Qnirinnl, ami cnnsiilerH that 
in the united state the Sabine element predominated. VolquardHon 
(Rhein. Miis., zzxiii. 669) believes in a complete Sabine conquest ; 
and so does ZOller (Latiurn «. Rom, Leiiwie, 1878), who, however, 
places it after the expulsion of tl»o Tairiuins. ailbert iTopogr., i, 
cap. 6) accepts the Sabine settlement, but holds rightly that in the 
union the Latin element decisively predominated. 

* See Mommsen, i. 48. The Sabine words In Latin, if not common 
to totb dialects, were probably introdnoed later, or are Sabinised 
Latin (Mommsen, Unteriua. XHalOOen, 847). Schweglor's attempt 
to distinguish Sabine features In the Xtouian character is ingenious 
bat ansatiaftotary. 
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maintained in the face of the predominantly Latin 
character o^both people and institutions. On the other 
hand, the probability of a Sabine raid and a Sabine 
settlement, on the Quirinal Hill, in very early times may 
bo admitted. The incursions of the highland Apennine 
tribes into the lowlands fill a large place in early Italian 
history. The Latins wero sjdd to have originally de- 
scended from the mountain glens near Reato.^ The in- 
vasions of Campaiua and of Magna Grsecia by Sabellian 
tribes are matter of history, and the Sabines themselves 
are represented as a restless highland people, ever seek- 
ing new homes in richer lands.^ In very early days 
they appear on the borders of Latium, in close proximity 
to Romo, and Sabine forays ai*e familiar and frequent 
occurrences in the old legends. 

Leaving behind us the dark period of the' making of The c<.riy 
Rome, we piss on to consider what can be known of wealth. ' 
its constitution and history in the earliest days of its 
existence sis a single united commrmity. 

The ‘populus Romanus’ was, we are told, di-vided iheroopie 
into three tribes, Ramnes, Titios, and Luceres,^ and 
into thirty ‘curiae.’ The thi’ce tidbes probably repre- 
sented a primitive clan diidsion, older than the Roman 
state itself. They survived in later times only as 

I Cato ap. Dionysium, ii. 48, 41). 

* Ibid. For the instituliou. of the ‘ vor sacrum ’ sue Sohwegler, 

Jl. O., i. 21U ; Nisscit, Teuiplum, iv. 

3 The trailitiou connecting tho Bamnes with Romulus and the 
Titles with Tatius is as old as J 6 !nuras CVarro, L. L., v. 66), Mommsen 
(i. 41) explains Ramnes as >»Bomani, but this etymology is rejected by 
Schwegler and by Corssen. As regards the Luceres there is little to 
add to Llry’s statement (i. 18), ‘nominis et originis cama incerta est.’ 

See, on the whole qnesiion, Schwegler, i. 505, and 'Volquardsen, 
iSAejn. Mut., zxxiii. 538. 
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divisions of the corps of ‘ knights ’ (‘ eqnitmn ccnUu iie ’), 
the representatives of the ancient cavalry o# Rome, and 
even in the accounts of the earliest constitution thgy 
have ceased to servo as a political division of the xjooplo.^ 
Of far greater importance was the division into 
In Cicero’s time there were still curios, curial festivals, 
and curiato assomhlics, and modern authors ai'<i un- 
questionably light in regarding the cai-ia a.? the 
stone of the political system. It was a ijriniit.ivx* 
association held together by xjartieii>jitiou in com 
mon ‘sacra,’ and possessing common festivals, coinnion 
priests, and a common chapel, hall, and heart.h. The 
members of a curia were very i>i'ob.‘tbly noighboui's and 
kinsmen, but the curia seems to ropi’osont a stsigo in 
l>olitical development midway between that in whieli 
clanship is the solo bond of union, and that in whi<jb 
such claims as those of territorial contiguity and owrujr- 
ship of land have obtained recognition. As sui)aral.o 
associations the curiae are probably older than tlu* 
Roman state, but,® however this may bo, it is <!<jrtaiti 
that of this state, when formed, they const itutctl t-he 
only effective political subdivisions. The members of 
the thirty curiae were the populus Romanus, and the 
earliest known condition of Roman citizenship was the 
‘ communio sacrorum,’ partnership in the curial ‘ sacra.’ 
Below the curia there was no further political division, 

» They are tradition.all.v connected only with the ecnate of 80<J 
patres, with the primitive legion of 3000, with the vestal virgins, and 
with the angurs (Varro, L. L., v. 81, 89, 91 ; Livy, x. 6 j Fostus, 344 j 
Mommsen, I. 41, 74, 7fi ; Oenz, PtUricitehe Rom, 90). 

^ It is possible that the cari» were originally connected with 
separate localities ; (if. such names as Foriensis, Yeliensis (Feat., 174: 
ani-ert, i. 318). 
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for yr& caimot believe that the curia was ever formally 
subdivided €nto a fixed number of gentes and families.^ 

^or can we assent to the view which would represent 
the curijB as containing only the ‘ patrician gentes.’ The 
primitive Roman people of the thirty curise included all 
the freemen of the community, simple as well as gentle.^ 

At their head was the ‘rex,’ the ruler of the united TheMng. 
people. The Roman ‘king’ was not simply either the 
hereditary and patriarchal chief of a clan, the priestly 
head of a community bound together by common sacra, 
or the elected magistrate of a state, but a mixture of aU 
throe.® In later times, when no ‘patrician magistrates’ 
were forthcoming to hold the elections for their succes- 
sors, a procedure was adopted which was believed to 
ic^ioscut the manner in which the early kings had 
been appointed.* In this procedure the ancient privi- 
leges of the old ‘gentes’ and their elders, the import- 
ance of maintaining unbroken the continuity of the 
‘saem,’ on the transmission and observance of which 
the welfai’o of the community depended, and, thirdly, 
the rights of the freemen were all recognised. On the 
<leath of a king the auspicia, and with them the supreme 
authority, reverted to the council of elders, the ‘ patres,’ 

1 Niebulir^s suppoBition of ten gentes in each curia has nothing in 

its favour but the confused stateuieut of Dionysius as to the purely 
military (Dionysius, ii, 7 ; cf. Muller, PhUologus^ xxxiv. 9C). 

2 The view taken hero on the vexed question of the purely patrician 

character of the curias is that of Momnisen Forsolmngen^ vol. L). 

5 Hubino, Gens, and Lange insist on the hereditary patriarchal 
character of the kingship, Ihne on its priestly side, Schwegler on its 
elective. Mommsen comes nearest to the view taken in the text, but 
fails to bring out the nature of the compromise on which the kingship 
rested* 

^ die* d6 Legg,t iii. S ; Mvy, iv- 7. 
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as representing the ‘gentes.’ By the ‘patrea’ an 
‘interrex’ was appointed, who in ttirn n^ituinatcd ti. 
second ; by him, or even by a thii-d or iburi-h inter rex, 
a now king was selected in consultation with the 
‘ patres/ The king-designate was then proposed tf> l.he 
freemen assembled by their curiae for their acoopltince, 
and finally this formal acceptance was ratilifid by the 
‘patres,’ as a seciudty that the ‘sacra’ of whieli tlnsy 
were the guardians have been respected.^ Thus the 
king was in the first instance selected by the rcprcsfulit 
tives of the old gentos, and they ratifUsd his ai»iviiiit 
ment. In form ha was nominated directly by a pri-- 
doccssor from whoso hands he rocch’od the Mtspicia. 
But it was necessary also that the choice of the ptUffs 
and the nomination of the iiiterrtjx shouhi he- coniiriutid 
by a solemn vote of the community. 

It is useless to attempt a precise d«;linitiot» t>r tins 
prerogatives of the king v\dien once installed iti <»liit:e. 
Tradition ascribes to him a position .and jjovvers eluscly 
resembling those of the hui*oio kings f»f (Iroeco. lit! 
rules for life, and ho is the sole rider, unfettertHi by 
written statutes. He is the supreme judgij, sett, ling 

1 ‘Fatres auctoi-us Livy, i. 22 ; ‘ iiatnss fiuiro aufitor«-«,' 

i. 32. In 833 b.o. {Livy, viii. 12) th« FaLlilinu law (iirccteil that Uii.) 
sanction slioul.l ho g^ven hi'forehand., * ante fnitum huirnip^ium,* an<l 
thus reduced it to a meauiuglu-ss form (Livy, i. 11), It la wrnnijly 
identified by Scbwegler with the 'lexcuriata tie iiiipprio,' which in 
Cicero’s day followed and did not precede election. Acconiiitg to 
Cicero (i>e Aep., ii. 13, 21), the proceedings included, in addition to 
the ' creation ’ by the coraitia curiata and the sanction of the patrea, 
the ln«adttction by the king hiinaelf of a le* curiata conferring the 
toperium and auspicia ; but this theory, though generally accepted, 
is probably an inference from the practice of a later time, when the 
* ervatio ' had been tnuuferred to the ‘ comitia centudata.' 
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all disputes, and pimishing wrongdoers oven with death. 

All other officials are appointed by him. He imposes 
taxes, distributes lands, and erects buildinga Senate 
and assembly meet only when he convenes them, and 
meet for little else than to receive communications from 
him. In war he is absolute leader,^ and, finally, he is also 
the religious head of the community. It is his business 
to consult the gods on its behalf, to ofier the solemn sacri- 
fices, and to announce the days of the public festivals. 

Hard by his house was the common hearth of the state, 
where the Vestal Virgins cherished the sacred fire. 

By the side of the king stood the senate, or council The seuate 
of elder*!. In the descriptions left us of the primitive 
seuate, as in those of the ‘ rex,’ we can discover traces 
o? a transition from an earlier state of things when 
Homo was only an assemblage of clans or village com- 
munities, allied indeed, but each still ruled by its own 
chiefs and headmen, to one in which these groups have 
been fused into a single state under a common ruler. 

On the one hand the senate appears as a coujicil of 
chiefs, with inalienable prerogatives of its own, and 
claiming to bo the ultimate depository of the supreme 
authority and of the ‘sacra’ connected with it. The 
senators are the ‘patres’; they are taken from the 
loading ‘ gentos ’ ; they hold their seats for life ; to 
them the ‘ auspicia ’ revert on the death of a king ; 
they apiK>int the interrex from their own body, are 
consulted in the choice of the new king,® and their 

* For the references, see Schwegler, i. 646 sq. 

• If the analogy of the ' rex saororum ’ is to be trusted, the ‘ king ’ 
could only be chosen from the ranks of the ‘ patrloii.’— -Oic. ywo Doma, 

14; Gains, i. 122. 
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sanction is necessary to ratify the vote of the assembled 
&eemen. On the other hand, they aro no longer 
supreme. They cannot appoint a king but wiih l.ljo 
consent of the community, and thoir relation to tho king 
when appointed is one of subordination. Vacancies in 
their ranks are filled up by him, and they can but gi\’e 
him advice and counsel when ho chooses to consult them. 

The popular assembly of united Homo in its earliest 
days was that in which the freemen incf. and vf»ti:d by 
their curiae (comitia curiatai). The asserabl^' met iir 
the comitium at the north-east end of Llio fojnuii," at the 
summons and under the prcshloncy of the king, or, 
failing him, of the ‘ intorrex.’ By tho ‘r»jx’ «n' ‘Guterres ’ 
the <piostion was put, and the voting took pl.'u^o ‘curia 
tim.' The vote of each curia was dRsided by rim 
majority of individual votes, and a majority ol' (lie 
votes of tho cuiiae deternnned the final r(‘Mult. But ( he 
occasions on which tho assembly could exorcise its 
power must have been few. Their right to elect niagis- 
trates was apparently limited to the ucceptaiKio or 
rejection of the king projiosed by tho interre,v. Of tho 
passing of laws, in tho later sense of tlni term, fJu're is 
no trace in tho kingly peiiod. Dionysius’s stafonuint 
that they voted on questions of war and peaco is im- 
probable in itself and unsupjiortcd by tradition. ’I’hoy 
are indeed represented, in one instance, as deciding a 
capital case, but it is by tho express permission of tho 
king and not of right.* Assomblies of tho people wore 
aJso, and probably more frequently, convened for othor 

^ Olc. ds Hep., li« IB ; Bioziysius, it 14, etc. 

» Varro, Z. Z., 156. For the position of the 'ootnitium/ see 

Smith, Diet. Geop,, $, v. <Eoiaa/ and Jordan, Tepoff, 4* I^UicU Mmk ; 
Petersen, Oom^ium (Eome 1B04}* 

» Wonyelns, I 26 ; Bionyslns, m. aJJ. 
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pm*poses. Not only did they meet to hear from the 
king the announcement of the high days and holidays 
for each month, and to witness such solemn religious 
rites as the inauguration of a priest, but their presence 
(and sometimes their vote) was further required to 
authoiise and attest certain acts, which in a later age 
assumed a more private character. The disposal of 
property by will,^ and the solemn renunciation of family 
or gentile ‘ sacra,’ ^ could only take place in the presence 
of the assembled freemen, while for adoption® (adrogatio) 
not only their presence but their formal consent was 
necessary. 

Such in outline was the political structure of the 
Ronutn state at the earliest period known to us. It is 
chjar that it belongs to a comparatively advanced stage 
in the dovelopajcnt of society, and ihitt a long previous 
history lies behind it. Traces of an older and more 
primitive ox'der of tilings still linger in the three ancient 
shadowy tribes, iix the ciu-ite and gentes, in many of 
the features noticeable in the senate ; but they are 
traces of an ox-der that has passed away. The supremacy 
of the state is established over the groups out of whose 
fusion it has gx*own, and such of these groups as still 
retain a distinct existence are merely private coipora- 
tions. Private difteronces are settled and wrongdoex’s 
punished by the state tribunals, and even within the 
close limits of the family the authority of the head is 
limited by the claims of the state upon the sendees of 
the sous and dependants. 

* Oaiua, li. 101. * Goll., xv. 27. 

8 Ctell., T. 19, ‘Comitia preebentur, quaa oimata appellantiyr-’ 
Cy. Oio. pro Domo, 13, 14. 



CHAPTER III. 

ROME t7NX>ER TIIK XvIXGS. 

A HISTORY of this early Roman state is out of 
question. The names, dates, and nchievementt'; of the 
first four kinys are all too unsubstantial to form the 
basis of a sober narrativc;’^ a few points onijv’' can be 
considered as fairly well est/ablishc^rl. Jf wi* t»lu*. 

long eventless reign ascribed tu King Numa, tradit ^%^i^ 
represents the first kings as incessantly at war wJifi 
their immediate noigh)>07irs. The <letail.s ♦»!* 1;ht?sn wajv 
are no doubt mythical; but the implied ci>n<!iti<»n of 
continual stxaxggle, and the narrow range within which 
the struggle is confined, may be accepted as tiaie. 
picture drawn is that of a sinall c<;niTnuriity with a fmv 
square miles of tendtory, living in constaijt ftaid with 
its nearest neighbours, within a radius of some twadvc 
miles round Rome. ISTor, in spite of the repeat tul 
victories with which tradition credits Romulus, Aacus, 
and Tullus, does there seem to have been any rojd 
extexision of Roman territory except towards the sciim 

^ m far the most complete criticiem of the traclltiozial accounts of 
tiae firat four kings wUl be found in Bebwegler'a Otstshichfe^ voh 

i. ; compare also Thne*s ISarly Mome^ and Bir O, O, JUcwls’s OretHWiiy 
^ JSkxrly liiHory 5 and Pais, Sieria Ai J^loma^ rah L 

m 
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FidensB remainu Etruscan ; the Sabines continue masters 
up to the Ajwo j Pruenoste, Gabii, and Tusculum are still 
lUitouched ; and on this side it is doubtful if Boman 
teriitory extended to a greater distance than the sixth 
milestone from Borne. ^ But along the course of the 
Tiber below the city there was a decided advance. 

The fortification of the Janiculum, the building of 
the ‘pons sublicius,’ the foundation of Ostia, and the 
acquisition of the salt marshes near the sea may all 
he safely ascribed to this early period. Closely con- 
nected, Loo, with the conti'ol of the Tiber from Borne 
to the sea was the subjugation of the petty Latin 
oommunittos lying south of the river; and the tradi- 
tion of the conquest and destruction of Politorium, 
Tcileme, nnd Fieana is confirmed by the absence 
in historical times of any Iiatin comnninitios in this 
district. 

With tbe reign of the fifth king Tarquinius Priscus TheTap. 
a marked change takes; place. The traditional accounts * 
of tho hist three kings not only wear a inore historical 
jiir tlisiu those of the first four, but they describe some- 
i.liiiig like a transformation of tho Boman city and 
state. Under tho rule of these latter kings the separate 
settlements were for tho first time enclosed with a ram- 
part of colossal size and extent. ^ The low grounds were 
drained] and a forum and circus elaborately laid out ; on 

I The ‘ fossa Cliiilia,’ five miles from Borne (Zavy, ii. 39), is regarded 
by Scbwegler (t 585) and by Mommsen (i. 45) as marking the Boman 
frontier towards Latinm. Cf, Ovid, Fast., ii. 681 ; Strabo, 280, 

* fiitTa(6 yoSp roO wiftvrov Kal tov Sktov "KlBov . . • rdarot 

. . , 6pU)V rijt r&re ’F<a/uU<av yijs.' 

* Wvy, i. 36. 
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the Capitoline Mount a temple was erected, the massive 
foundations of which were an object of wonder even to 
Pliny. ^ To the same period are assigned the ro-divisjon 
of the city area into four districts and the introduc- 
tion of a new military system. The kings increase 
in power' and surrotmd themselves with new aplou- 
dour. Abroad, Rome suddenly appears as a power- 
ful state ruling far and wide over southern Eti-uria 
and Latimn. These startling changes are, moreover, 
ascribed to kings of alien descent, who one and all 
ascend the throne in the teeth of established const i 
tutional forms. Finally, with the expulsion tiic 
last of them — the younger Tarquin — comes a HU<i<h;ii 
shrinkage of power. At the commencement of ihc 
republic Rome is once more a comparatively small 
state, with hostile ajid independeut ncighljouins at htu' 
very doors. 

Ti..' Etras- It is difBcult to avoid the conviction that the true 

caziH. 

explanation of this phenomenon is to be found in tlio 
supposition that Romo dimng this period p'wsetl under 
the rule of powerful Etruscan iords.'-^ Who the people 
wore whom the Romans knew as Ktruscaus and tlie 
Greeks as Tyrrhenians is a question which, after cen- 
turios of discussion, still remains unanswered ; nor in 
all probability will the answer bo found until the lo.st 
key to their language has been discovereil. That they 
were regarded by the Italic tribes, by Umbrians, .Sabel- 

1 livy, i. 88, 6B; Piin., N. IL, xjtxvi. 15, 

* This !b the view of 0. MiiDer, iind more recently of Peecke, 
Ctordthaasen, and Zdller ; it is rejected by Hchwegler, Momniten 
aceepto the Stmacan origin of the Torqulns, but denies that it proves 
«iB Btnunan rule in Rome. 
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lians, and Latins as intruders is certain. Entering 
Italy, as they probably did, from the north or north- 
east, they seem to have first of all made themselves 
masters of the rich valley of the Po and of the Umbrians 
who dwelt there. Then crossing the Apennines, they 
overran Etruria proper as far south as the banks of the 
Tiber, here too reducing to subjection the Umbrian 
owners of the soil. In Etrui'ia they made themselves 
dreaded, like the Northmen of a later time, by sea as 
well as by land. Their pirate galleys swept the Tyr- 
rhenian sea, w’^hile roving bands of Etruscan warriors 
established themselves at one place after another in the 
districts «outh of the Tiber, built their strongholds, and 
ruled as conquerors over the subject peoples. In the 
latter half of the seventh century B.O., at the period 
to w'hich the erection of the Servian wall may be 
assigned, their power was at its height. It extended 
far beyond Etruria proper. The Kelts had not yet 
Koiiously threatened their supremacy in the valley of 
the Po, and they were still m.nsters of the rich Oam- 
X>anian plain, from which the Samnite highlanders were 
to oust them some two centuries later. It is, on the 
face of it, improbable that a power which had extended 
its sway fx*om the Alps to the Tiber, and from the 
Liris to Surrenttun, should have left untouched the 
intervening stretch of country between the Tiber and 
the Liiis. Nor are we without evidence of Etruscan 
rule in Latium.^ According to Dionysius there was a 

» Zoller, LaHum «. Rom, 166, 189 ; Gardthausen, Mastama 
(Leipsic, 1882); Cuno’s Verhreitvng d. Etr. Stamms <Graudena, 
1880) is liigbly fanciftil. 
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time when the Latins were known to the Greeks as 
Tyrrhenians, and Rome as a Tyrrhenian c*ty.^ When 
^neas landed in Italy the Latins wore at feud wij^h 
Turnus (Turrhenos ? Dionysius, i. G4) of Ardoa, whose 
close ally was the ruthless Mezen tins, lord of C.'cie, 
to whom the Latins had been forced to pay a tribute 
of wine.® Cato declared the Voisci to have boon once 
subject to Etruscan rule,® and Etruscan rernainsh foutsd 
at Volitra3,'‘ as well as the second name of the Vedisciau 
Auxur, Tarracina (the city of Tarchon), tend to c^mfirrif 
his statement. Nearer still to lioine ^v^^s Tir^culuni, 
with its significant name, and at Allwi hear of a 
prince Tapx^'fio's,^ lawless and cruel like Mozent-ius, 
who consults the * omclc of Tethys in Tyrrhonhv.’ Thus 
we find the Etrusesm pow'or encircliug Ifoine on all 
sides, and in Rome itself a tradition of the rule of 
princes of Etruscan origin. The Tarquinii cr>Tne iVoni 
South Etruria; their name can hardly be anything cl.se 
than the Latin equivalent of the Eltruscaii Tarchoti, and 
is therefore possibly a title (= ‘ lord ’ or ‘ prirujo ’) rat.lufr* 
than a proper name.'® Even Bervius 'fullius was idonti 
fied by Tuscan chroniclers with an Etruscan ‘ Mastarrisi.'^ 

* BionyshiA, i. 29. 

» livy, i. 2; Dionysius, 1. 64, 65 ; Plut., Q, /£., 28. 

* Oato ap. 8erv. on ^n., *i. 667. 

* Helbig, Ann. d, Inst., 1866. 

* Plat,, JKom., 2, trafiavofuiraTos icai e&iw6raror; cf. Ilutnlian 
Tarqaitius, Yirg., AEa., x. 550. 

* Miiller-Deeclce, i, 69, 70 ; Sliullor, Lntium u. Itom, 168 ; <1/1 
Strabo, p. 219 ; Serr. on JlSn,, x. 179, 198. The eziatonca of an 
independent ‘ gene Tarquinia’ of Roman extraction (Eksbweglor, L 678) 
is nnproren and nnltkely. Kor can ' Tarqninius' mean ' of Tan}ainii ‘ ; 
tibia woold seqoize ‘ Tarqniniensla ’ aa a oognomen. 

^ See speeeb of daudiua, Tab. Lngd , App. to Kipperdey's «d!tik>a 
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Tliere are two other features in the story of the last 
three k ings of Home which point the same way. The 
Etruscans are not represented in tradition as moving in 
great masses, and their advance is not the migration of 
a whole people. We hear rather, as in the case of the 
Northmen, of roving bands of warriors led by powerful 
chiefs who carve out principalities for themselves with 
their own good swords, and rule as conquerors over 
alien and subject populations,’^ and it is a raid and 
» conquest of this kind, not an immigration, that the 
tradition suggests. Here, as elsewhere, the Etruscans 
were not the people but the rulers. Nor is this all. 
That Etmria had, under the sway of Etruscan lords, 
forged ahead of the country south of the Tiber in 
wealth and civilisation is a fact which the evidence of 
remains has placed beyond doubt. It is therefore signifi- 
cant that the rule of tho Tarquins in Home is marked 
by an outward spiondour which stands in strong con- 
trast to the primitive simplicity of the native kings. 
Tho great cloaca, the Servian wall, the Capitoline 
tAjmplc, were monuments which challenged comparison 
with those of the emperors themselves, and they can 
hardly have been built by any but builders from 
Etruria, under the magnificent patronage of Etruscan 
lords. Nor do tho traces of Greek influence upon Rome 
during this period 2 conflict with the theory of an 
Etruscan supremacy; on the contrary, it is at least 

of the Ann ctls of Tacitus 9 *Tusce Mastama ei nomen erat/ For the 
painting in the Francois tomb at Vnlci, see Gardthausen, MttBicLrna^ 
22 mi * ; Annali dell. Insl/i. (Rome, 1859). 

* Qf. the traditions of Mezentixts, of Cseles Vibenna, Forsena, etc* 
a B^wegler, R. 6?., i. 679 
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possible that it was thanks to the extended rule and 
wide connections of her Etruscan rulers that Home was 
first brought into direct contact with the Greeks, who 
had long traded with the Etruscan ports and infiucnccd 
Etruscan culture.^ 

These Etruscan princes are represented, not only as 
having raised Eomc for the time to a commandiiig }«jsi- 
tion in Latium, and lavished upon the city itself the 
resources of Etruscan civilisation, but also as the autlioi-s 
of important internal changes. They are i’cpj'cscnl,u4 
as favouring new men at the expense of the old i[)atnciaii 
families, and as re-oi’ganising the Roman army on a, jiow 
footing, a policy natmal enough in niilihiry jjri/ioeM 
of alien birth, and rendered possible by lh(» ad<lil.ioiis 
which conquest had made to the original cornnmnity. 
From among the leading families of tlie coti<juer'(>d 
Latin states a hixndrcd now momboi's wore admitted 
to the senate, and the gentes to which t,hey belongiid 
thenceforth ranked as i»atrician, and bccain(i known as 
‘gentes minores.’® The changes in tJio army begun, 
it is said, by the older Tarquin and coinjdott'd by 
Servius Tullius were more important. The, Kasis of 
the primitive military system had been tlm throe tribes, 
each of which furnished 1000 men to the legion and 
100 to the cjivalry.’’ Tarquinius Priscus, wo are 

2 Schwt'gler, i. 791, 792. lie accepts asgniniinw, nnil m 
ing the extent of Itonian rule and connecUoitR under tlie TunpuuR, the 
first treaty between Rome and Carthago niontionod 1>y l\»iylnu« (lii. 
22) ; 8oe, for a discussion of the question, Yollnier, Iihnn» 
xxxii. 014 $q , ; Mommsen, Chrmologiff 20 ; Dy<tr, Jmrn» 

PhUol., ix, m 

» Livy, I B5 ; Dionysius, iii. 67 ; Cic, de ih 20r 

* Varro, L. X., v. 89. 
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told, contemplated the creation of three fresh tribes 
and three additional centuries of horsemen with new 
names, ^ thoi%h in face of the opposition offered by 
the old families he contented himself with simply 
doubling the strength without altering the names of 
the old divisions.2 But the change attributed to Ser- 
vius Tullius went far beyond this. His famous distri- 
bution of all landholders (assidui) into classes and 
centuries,® though subsequently adopted with modi- 
fications as the basis of the political system, w'as at 
first exclusively military in its nature and objects.* 
It amotmted, in fact, to the formation of an enlarged 
army on a new footing. In this force, excepting 
in the case of the centuries of the horsemen, no 
regard was paid either to the old clan divisions or to 
the semi-religious semi-political oxirise. In its ranks 
were included all landholders within the Roman terri- 
tory, whether members or not of any of the old divisions, 
and the organisation of this now army of * assidui ’ was 
not less independent of the old system with its clannish 
and religious traditions and forms. The unit was the 
‘ centuria,’ or company of 100 men i the centurise were 
grouped in ‘ classes,’ and drawn up in the order of the 

1 liivy, i. 36 j JDionysias, iii. 71. 

3 The six centuries of horsemen were thenceforward known as 
‘primi aecundique Ramnes’ (Fest. , 344; Schwegler, i. 685 
It is possible that the reforms of Tarquinius Priscus were limited to 
the cavalry. 

3 Cic. de Hep. , ii. 22 ; liivy, i. 42 ; Dionysius, iv. 16. 

< 'Ihia is recognised by Mommsen, Oenz, and Soltau, gs against 
Niebuhr, Schwe-ler, and Ihne. TSvou in the later ‘comitiacenturiata* 
the traces of the originally military character of the organisation are 
unmistakable. 


O 
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phalanx.’ The centui'ies in front were composed of 
the wealthier citizens, whose means enabled them to 
bear the cost of the comjjlete equipments necessary for 
those who were to stand the brunt of the onset. Those 
centuries formed the first class. Behind tlu*ni sfoo<l 
the centm-ios of the second ami third classes, l<3ss com- 
pletely armed, but making up together with those of 
the fii'St class the Ijcavy-arnied infantry.^ In the rear 
wore the centuries of the fourth ami fiffh olas.-ies, 
recruited from the poorer landhohici's, and serving only 
as light-armed troops. The entii'o av.ailahle body of 
landholders was divided into two equal portions, a 
reserve corps of ‘soniorcs’ an<I a corp.s of ‘jnn fores’ 
for active service. Each of these corps consisted <»f 
85 centuries, or 8500 men, «.«. of tw<t legions of al*out 
4200 men each, the normal st.rcngj.h of a consular 
legion under the early republic.® It is noticeahhj aist> 
that the heavy-armed centuries of (lie tlir(!o lir.st classes 
in each of these legions represented a total of .3000 
men, a number which agrees exactly with tins nutnlier 
of hoavy-arraod troojjs in the legion as duscrihotl by 
Polybius. Attached to the Icgioim, but not included in 
them, Tvero the companies of sappoi*s and trumpeters. 
Lastly, to the six centuries of horsemen, which still 

* The century ceasoJ to represent conipnnicii of one Imudrcil wliun 
the whole organisation ceased to be military and became exclusively 
political. 

9 The property qualification for service in the first clasw is given at 
100,000 asses (Invy), for the second at 70,000, third 60, 000, fourth 
26,000, fifth 11,000. It was probably originally a certain acreage in 
land, afterwards translated into terms of money ; tf. Mommsen, 

Trihaa, 116. 

» Polybius, vi. 20 j Mommsen, iieon. 132 s^. 
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retained the old tribal names, twelve more were added 
as a distinct body, and recruited from the wealthiest 
class of citizens.^ The four ‘ tribes ’ also instituted by 
Servius were probably intended to sei-ve as the basis 
for the levy of landholders for the new army.® As 
their xiames show, they corresponded with the natural 
local divisions of the city torntory,® and included also 
the citizen population resident within it.* 

The last of th'.-..r« Etruscan lords to rule in Komo was Fa;ioftiit 
Tarquin the Proud. He is described as a splendid and 
despotic monarch. His sway extended over Latium as 
far south as Circcii. Aristodemus, tyrant of Cumae, 
was his alfy, and kinsmen of his own were princes 
at Collatia, at Gabii, and at Tusculum. The Yolscian 
highlanders wcjre chastised, and Signia, with its massive 
walls, was built to hold them in check. In Home itself 
the Capitolinc temple and the great cloaca bore tvitness 
to his power. But his rule pressed heavily upon the 
Homans, and at the last, on the news of the foul wrong 
done by his son Sextus to a noble Homan matron, 
Luoroiia, the indignant people rose in revolt. Tarquin, 
who was away besieging Ardca, >vas deposed ; sentence 
of exile was passed upon him and upon all his race j 
and the people swore that never again should a king 
rule in Homo. Freed from the tyrant, they chose for 

^ Livy, i. 43. Dionysius ( IV. 18) and Cicero (/>« ii. 22) ascribe 

tbc whole eighteen to Servius. But the six older centuries remained 
distinct, as t)ie * aex suffragia * of the comitia ceuturiata (Cxc. d& 

Rep., ii. 22). 

a Dionysius, iv. 14, tSls r(av (rrpartc^rQy, 

» Livy, i. 43. The four were Palatina, Suburana, Exq^uilina, and 
CoJliua. 

* B. Meyer, Hermes, xxx. 12. 
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thexoselves two yearly magistrates who shoiild exorcise 
the supreme authority, and thus the republic of Rome 
was foTUided. Three times the banished Tarquin strove 
desperately to recover the throne he had lost. First 
of all the men of Veii and Tarquinii marched to his 
aid, but were defeated in a pitched battle on the 
Roman frontier. A year later Lars Porsena, jjrinco of 
Clusium, at the head of all the powers of Etrui'ia, 
appeared before the gates of Rome, and closely besieged 
the city, until, moved by the valour of his foe, ho 
granted honoxirable terms of peace and withdrew.^ 
Once again, by Lake Regillus, the Romans fuugUt 
victoriously for their liberty against TaitHiin’s son-in- 
law Mamilius, prince of Tusculum, and chief of the 
Latin name. Mamilius was slain ; Tarquin in dSsjjair 
found a refuge at Oumse, and there soon afterwanls 
died. 

So, in brief, ran the story of the flight of the kings, 
as it was told by the chroniclers whom Livy followed. 
Its details are most of them fabulous; it is ci‘ow<le(l 
with inconsistencies and improbabilititjs ; there are no 
trustworthy dates ; the names oveix of tlie chief act.ors 
are probably fictitioxus, and the hand of the improver, 
Q-reek or Roman, is traceable throughout.* The struggle 
was doubtless longer and sharper, and the new consti- 
tution more gradually shaped, than tradition would 

1 Livy, ii. 9-14. Pliny {jfir. H., 84, 34) and Tacitus (Ann., ill. 72) 
imply tlie existence of a tradition, possibly that of * Tuscan ammlists/ 
according to ^^'hich Porsena actually made himself master of Koine. 
The whole story is fully criticised by Bchwegler (ii, 182, ^q.) and 
Zoller {Laiium u. Mom, p, 180). 

^ See the exhanstive criticism in Bchwegler (ii. 68«203} ; Pais, 1 
chap* 8* 
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have us believe. Possibly, too, this revolution in Home 
was but a part of a widespreading wave of change in 
Latium and central Italy, similar to that which in 
Greece swept away the old heroic monarchies. But 
there is no room for doubting the main facts of the 
emancipation of Rome from the rule of alien princes 
and the final abolition of the kingly ofl3.ce* 




B O O 2C II. 

THE EARLY REPUBLIC— 509-275 B.C, 
CHAPTER L 

TH,B FOUNDATION OF THE HEPUEDIO 
AND THE STBUGGLE BETWEEN THE OUOERS. 

Much of what has hoen said as to the nature and vaJuo Thetradi- 
of the traditional account of the beginnings of Rome account, 
aiid of the monarchy ap^dies to that which we possess of 
Uio tiai'ly republic. It is true that there is, at first sight, 
a considerable dihcrcncc. In passing from the first to 
the second book of Livy 'we are conscious of passing 
from poetry to i>rose. The nan*ative assumes at once 
tlio shape of a chronicle, in which events are set doAvm 
iu order, year by year, as tbey occurred, and in which 
the actors arc men, and not gods or demi-gods. But 
this appear;j.nco of historical sobriety and consocutivo- 
noss is, at least fur the period before the sack of Rome 
by the Gauls (390 somewhat delusive. For, in 

the first place, the dearth of contemporary documents 
relating to this jjeriod mxist have been almost as com- 
plete as in the case of the preceding one. We may* 
indeed* grant that when Fabius Pictor, or Timseus 

89 
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before him, wrote, there existed in Rome wi'itten 
records, such as the annals of the positifi's, or the 
consular ‘fasti,’ purporting to carryback the chronicle 
of events and the list of magistrates to the first year of 
the republic. But these records, at any rate in t-heir 
earlier portions, were in no sense contemponiry authori- 
ties. They were compiled, probably in the fourth 
century B.C., out of a mass of confused tradition, w'hich 
the compilers have only imperfectly succo(5ded in rctluc- 
ing to order. Moreover, what wo know of the nature 
of these official records makes it certain thatr a great 
part of what Livy or Dionysius tell us about the early 
republic cannot have been directly or indirectly chu-ivod 
from them. It is e’t'idont that not only M'cro tliey 
often altogether silent where Livy and Dionysius ha\’e 
much to say, but their notices of events were of the 
most concise and meagre kind. If they furnished the 
bare outlines of the stoiy, the wealth of ejiiscxh?, with 
which these outlines have boon filled in, must have 
come from elsewhere, and mainly, no doubt, from 
popular tradition. The early struggle for existence 
which the infant republic waged with her neighbour 
had left behind it an ample legacy of border legends, 
tales of feuds and forays, of valiant chiefs and heroic 
deeds, which were told and retold among the people, 
and cherished with especial care by the groat patrician 
houses. Nor was the great domestic conflict between 
patricians and plebeians without its own stories of 
patricians who loved the people or oppressed them, of 
resolute tribunes, of secessions and reconciliations. To 
piece together these stray stories, and to fit them into 
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the rude framework supplied by the official records, 
was a work ©f time, and by each writer who took part 
in the work something was added with the view of 
removing inconsistencies, supplying omissions, or simply 
of giving life and colour to the narrative. And this 
tendency to retouch and even to recast the old material 
became gradually stronger. The chroniclers of the 
first centiuy B.C. possessed an amount of literary skill, 
which at once encouraged and made possible a freer 
handling of the traditions. L. Calpumius Piso, tribune 
in 149 B.a and consul in 133 B.O., prided himself on 
reducing the old legends to the level of common-sense, 
and importing into them valuable moral lessons for his 
own generation. By Coelius Antipater the methods of 
rhetoric were first applied to history, a disastrous pre- 
cedent enough. He inserted speeches, enlivened his 
pages with chance tales, and aimed, as Cicero tells us, 
not merely at narrating facts, but also at beautifying 
them. TIis successoi's carried still further the practice 
of dressing up the rather bald chronicles of earlier 
writers with all the ornaments of rhetoric. The old 
trsiditions were altered almost beyond the possibility 
of recognition by exaggerations, interpolations, and 
additions. Fresh incidents were inserted, new motives 
suggested, and speeches composed in order to infuse 
the required life and freshness into these dry bones of 
history. At the same time the political bias of the 
writers and the political ideas of their day were allowed, 
in some cases perhaps half unconsciously, to affect their 
representations of past events. Annalists of the 
Gracchan ago imported into the early struggles of 
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patricians and plebeians tbo economic contj*ovoi‘.sies of 
their own day, and painted the first trilunes in llio 
colours of the two Giucchi or of Salurninus. In the 
next generation they dexterously forced <be 
records of the early republic to pronourice in favour of 
the ascendency of the senate, as esfablisbe<J by Sulla. 
To political bias was added family pi’ide, fm- tbe gral.i- 
fication of which the archives of tbo great hotises, the 
funeral panegyrics, or the imagiiiaiion of the writer 
hirasolf supplied an amide store of doubtful material. 
Pedigrees were invented, imaginary coii.sulshij)S atul 
fictitious trhunphs inserted, family tmditions an<l family 
honours w'ere formally incorporated with the histtuy 
of the state. 

But, in spite of all this, a hi.sf-ory of the first two 
centuries of the republic is possible in a sense in %\liirli 
a history of the regal period, and .still more of tiie 
mythical period which preceded it, is impo.ssibl«*. 'I'o 
the Roman even of the time of the Punic war.s tlie pre- 
republican period was a sort of antediluvian a a-, 
ratod from all that followed by n gap whiidi no tratll- 
tion completely spanned, and of winch only fossil rclic.s, 
ancient monuments, or ancient institutions romainod to 
excite the wonder and curiosity of later gcneratlouH. 
Bub the early ropuhlic was conneclcfl with the republic 
of Cicero by a close and unbroken chain of continuity. 
Proofs of tho reality of its conflicts with Volscians and 
-(SEquians, Etruscans and Cauls abroad, or between patri- 
cian and plebeian at homo, wore eveiy where forthcoming, 
and the descendants of the chief actors, Valorii, Claudii, 
and Fahii, still sat 4n the senate-house or led the legions. 
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Above all, in the constitution itself, in the ancient magis- 
tracies, in the senate or assembly, and in the venerable 
statutes •which guarded the liberties of the citizen, or pro- 
tected the pri-\nlegos of the plebs, evidence survived by 
which tradition could bo tested, and a reconstruction of 
the old political fabric made possible. "We do not know — 
it is not likely that wo shall ever know — how the revolu- 
tion which ended the rule of kings in Rome was effected, 
nor in what way or by whom the republican govern- 
ment was established. But the substitution of two 
annually elected chief magisti-ates for the single king 
is a fact which is proved by all that followed. The 
incidents of the struggle between the orders, the 
personality of the actors, in many cases even the order 
of the events, are doubtful and uncertain ; but if wo had 
nothing to go upon but the position and powers of the 
tribuno.s of the plebs in the days of the Gracchi or of 
Oicoro, wo shoixld still have indubitable e'videnco that 
such a stniggle must have taken place. The same is 
the case with the long border wars between Rome and 
her neighbours. The details are historically worthless, 
but the reality of the wars, the gradual ad'vance of 
Rome, and her final supremacy are beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt. 

The establishment of the republic took place, accord- Theestaiv 
ing to Roman chronology, in the 245th year from the 
foundation of the city, or 120 years before the sack o£Kep“^^to. 
Romo by the Gauls, and it is said to have followed im- 
mediately on the expulsion of the Tarquins. But the 
date (609 B.O.) thus assigned to the ‘year one’ of the 
republic was evidently conjectural, and it is very 
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possible that the change from kings to consuls was only 
gradually made. However this may he, as to the form 
of government finally established, possibly towards the 
close of the sixth century B.C., there is no room lor 
doubt. The supreme executive authority, hithei-to 
wielded by the single king for life, was now transferred 
to two annually appointed magistrates, who Jointly 
exercised for the year the powers (imperiiun) of tlus 
king, and who were styled ‘proetoros’ (leaders = Gre<}k 
crrpanqyoC), or possibly ‘prajtores consnles’ ( — ‘jrnut 
leaders’).^ There was not, however, any diminution 
of the kingly prerogative, nor, strictly sjjeaking, any 
division of authority between the two i)i‘ajl.or-consuls. 
They inherited the ‘regal imporium’* in all its jileni- 
tude, and each consul could singly exorcise all the pr(j- 
rogatives attached to it. It was in the dual churact.er 
of the new magistracy, and In the fact that it M'as h<<hl 
only for a year, that, to use Livy’s j)hra.S{t, the ‘begin- 
nings of liberty’ consiste<l.® It is charucteristic of 
Homo that this change was made with the least possibhs 
disturbance of existing forms. Not only was the title 
of king retained, though merely as that of a priestly 
ofScer (rex sacrorum), hut the consxils wore always 

1 That the consule were originally styled * praetori'ft ' i« exprcfWHjy 
a.<;Merted by Varro aj?. Noninmt, p. 23, ami Livy, iii. 05 ; comp, 
de iiL 3, 8* The same title was borne by the chief tnaglntruies 

in many of the Latin communities* When additional pmstorrs 
(praetor urbauuB-peregrinns) were appointed, the two originally 
praeitores seem to have been distinguished as Hence 

Folybloa* equivalent for * consuls * is either <rr/wriryoi Ibraroi <*• 

• prsetores maxitni % or simply ihrarou 

* Cio, de Zegg.f iii. S, 8, * regio imperio duo sunto/ 

t Livy, li* 1* 
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regarded as holding their imperium, and the right of 
taking the auspices by direct and continuous trans- 
mission from Eomulus himself. Moreover, though they 
were elected or * designated ’ by a new assembly, by 
the army of landholders voting by their classes and 
centuries (comitia centuriata), yet it was still by a 
vote of the thirty curies (lex curiata) that the ‘im- 
perium ’ was formally conferred upon them, and this 
vote of the curies had still to be ratified by the council 
of patres (patrum auetoritas). In the position and 
powers of the senate no formal change was made, 
although it is probable that before long plebeians were 
admitted to seats, and though its importance was 
gradually increased by the substitution of an annual 
naagistracy for the lifelong rule of a single king. Even 
tho ancient assembly of the people by their curies, 
though cast into the shade by the new centuriate 
assembly, to which the designation of the consuls and 
the passing of laws now belonged, continued to meet, 
and, as has been said, to confer the imperium under 
the old forms upon the magistrates designated by the 
centuries. 

But the abolition of the monarchy brought with it PatrieiMw 
a change of the utmost importance in the actual work- pieijeumB— 
ing of tho constitution. Though the distinction between 
patricians and plebeians was at least as old as the state order*, 
itself, it was not imtil the establishment of the republic 
that it played any part in the history of Eome. No 
sooner, however, was the overshadowing authority of 
the king removed than a struggle commenced between 
tho two orders, which lasted for more than two cen- 
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turies. It was in no sense a strnggle between u 
conquering and a conquered class, or between an ex- 
clusive citizen body and an unenfranchised mass outside 
its pale. Patricians and plebeians wore e<|ually citizens 
of Home, sprung of the same race ajid s|>i*uking the 
same tongue. The former were the inendK-r.^ of i lit>so 
ancient ‘gentes’ which had possibly bo<*.n once tJjc 
leading families in the sundl communities whii'h prts- 
coded the united state, and which claiincil by hereditary 
right a privileged position in tlie community, thify 
patricians could sit in the council of patrtis, and lumce, 
probably, the name given to tlieir onler.*- 'L'o th<*ir 
representatives the stipremo authority reverte<l on the 
death of the king; the due transmission of the .•iiispicia 
and the public worship of the state gods were t.licir 
special care; and to them alone were known tlie tradi- 
tional usages and forms which regulated the life of t he 
people from day to day. To the ‘ jdebs ’ (t he innltit ude, 
TrXijOos) belonged all who were not inemberH of aonuj 
patrician gens, whether independent freemen or at taclnal 
as ‘clients to one of the grojAt hotises. The pl«‘lHdnn 
was a citizen, with civil rights ami a vote in the 
assembly, but ho was oxcludeti by ancient custom from 
all share in the higher honours of the stsite, tirtd intcr- 
marriago with a patrician was not recognised as a 
properly legal union.® 

» Of. ‘asdilis,* ‘jBctiliuiua,’ etc. ; CSc. dti Rfp. «, 12; T.ivy, 1. 8. 
F«r a full <lis6u«iio& of other views, sea Soltsu, 179 tq. ; i’hiiHtrnnen 
Harmes, ix. 188. 

• For the ‘cKeotala,' see Mommsen {Forsch., i.) and Schweiclet 

^ 8f8). 

* «.«. the children ranked as plebeian, even if the father was 
patxiciaa. 
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The revolution which expelled the Tarquins gave the 
patricians an overwhelming ascendency in the state. 
The i)lebs had indeed gained something. Not only is 
it probable that the strictness of the old tie of clientship 
had somewhat relaxed, and that the number of the 
* clientos ’ was smaller, and their dependence on patri- 
cian patrons less complete, but the ranks of the plebs 
had, under the later kings, been swelled by the admis- 
sion of conqitcrcd Latins, and the landholders among 
t-hosc had with others been enrolled in the Servian 
tribes, classes, and centuries. The establishment of the 
republic invested this military levy of landholders -vvith 
political rights as an assembly, for by their votes the 
consuls were chosen and laws passed, and it was the 
plebeian landholders who formed the main strength of 
the plebs in the struggle that followed. But these 
gains were greater in appearance than in reality. The 
plebeian landholders commanded only a minority of 
votes in the comitia centxiriata. In their choice of 
magisti'ates they were limited to the patrician candi- 
dates nominated by pati-ician presiding magistrates, 
and their choice rc«]uired confirmation not only by the 
older and smaller assembly of the curim, in which the 
patricians and their clients predominated, but also by 
the patrician patres. They could only vote on laws 
proi>osod by patrician consuls, and here again the sub- 
setj[ucnt sanction of the patres was necessary. The 
whole procedure of the comitia was absolutely in the 
hands of their patrician presidents, and liable to every 
sort of interruption and suspension from patrician 
pontiffs and augurs. 
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But these political disabilities did not constitute the 
main grievance of the plebs in the early years of the 
republic. What they fought for was protection for 
their lives and liberties, and the object of attack was 
the despotic authority of the patrician magistrates. 
The consuls wielded the full ‘ imperima ’ of the kings. 
Against this 'consular authority’ the plebeian, though 
a citizen, had no protection or appeal, and inattei's were 
only worse when for the two consuls was su})st.itut<‘d in 
some emergency a single, all-powerful, iiTcsj)onsib]e 
dictator. In Eome, as in Greece, the first ell'orts <jt’ tlio 
people were directed against the ai-bitrary powers of the 
executive magistrate. 

The history of this struggle between the orthirs opens 
with a concession said to have been made to the yilebs 
by one of the consuls themselves, a concession possibly 
due to a desire to soouro the allogianno of the plobeiau 
landholders, who formed the back! » mo of tbo army. In 
the very first year of the republic, according to tlaj 
received chronology, P. Valerius I’oplicola carried iu 
the comitia eenturiata bis famous law of appeal.' It 
enacted that no magistrate, saving only a dicUitor, 
should execute a capital sentence upon any Homan citizen, 
unless the sentence had been confirmed on appeal by 
the assembly of the centuries. But, though the ‘ right of 
appeal ’ granted by this law was justly regarded in later 
times as the greatest safeguard of a Human’s liberties, it 
wasby no means at firstso effective a protection as it aftor< 
wards became.^ For not only was the operation of the 

1 Liry, U. 8, lex VttleH* de provoeaiione ; Cie. Hap. U. 81 ; qft 
livy, iii. 20, 

* Qreenidge, Ztffol JPraaxitere q/'CVeart^g Tim*, pp. 844 sgf 
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law limited to the bounds of the city, so that the consul 
in the field or on the march was left as absolute as 
before, but no security was provided for its observance 
even within the city by consuls resolved to disregard it. 

It was by their own efforts that the plebeians first Tiie iir-t 
obtained any real protection against magisterial des- ana^tiie" 
potism. The traditional accounts of the first secession 
are confused and contradictory,^ but its causes and 
results are tolerably clear. The seceders were the 
plebeian legionaries recently returned from a victorious 
campaign. Indignant at the delay of the promised 
reforms, they ignored the order given them to march 
afresh against Volsci and j^Equi, and instead entrenched 
themselves on a hill across the Anio, some three miles 
from Eome, and known afterwards as the Mens Sacer. 

The frightened patricians came to terms, and a solemn 
agreement (lex sacrata)® was concluded between the 
orders, by which it was pro'vuded that henceforth the 
plebeians should have annual magistrates of their own 
(tribuni plebis), members of their orvn order, who 
should be authorised to protect them against the 
consuls,® and a curse was invoked upon the man who 
should injure or impede the tribune in the performance 
of his duties.^ The number of tribunes was at first 
two, then five, and before 449 B.a it had been raised to sos a.u,o. 
ten. The fact that the institution of the tribunate of 
the plebs was the one result of the first secession is 

1 Scliweglor, ii. 226 sq, 

s Schwegler, ii. 251, note ; Livy, i. S3. 

* Cio. de Asp., iL 84, ‘ contra cousiUare imperiiun creatL' 

* Livy, iii. 66. 
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strong evidence that the object of the secedcrs was not 
economic or agrarian reform but protection against the 
consuls. The tribunate gave them this protection in 
a form which has no parallel in history. The tribune 
was nol^ and, strictly speaking, never became a magis- 
trate of the Roman people. His one proper prerogative 
was that of granting protection to the oppressed 
plebeian against a patrician officer. This pi'erogativo 
(jus auxilii) was secured to the tribunes, not by the 
ordinary constitution, but by a special compact between 
the oixiers, and was protected by the ancient oalh 
(vetus jusjurandum),^ which invoked a curse upon the 
violator of a tribune. This exceptional and anomabms 
right the tribunes could only exorcise in person, within 
the limits of the ‘poracorium,’ and against iiulivitlual 
acts of magisterial oppression.® It was only gradxiiilly 
that it expanded into the later wide jxiwor of inter- 
ference with the whole machinery of government, and 
was supplemented by the legislative and judicial powers 
which rendered the tribunate of the last century B.a so 
formidable, and the ‘tribunicia potC8t<i,s’ so essential 
an element in the authority of the emperors. 

But from the first the tribunes were for the plcbs not 
only protectors but leaders, under whom they organised 
themselves in opposition to the patricians. It was the 
tribunes who convened assemblies of the plobs (concilia 
plobis), and carried resolutions on questions of interest 
to the order. This incipient plebeian organisation was 

i Festtu, SIS ; Appian, JB. C., L tSS. 

• QelL. xiU. 12. ‘ at iniuria can oonua finrat anwratar.* . 
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materially advanced by tbe Publilian law of 471 *83 ^v.a. 

which appeal:^ to have formally recognised as lawful 
the plebeian ‘ concilia,’ and established also the tribune’s 
right ‘cum plebe agere,’ i.e. to propose and carry 
resolutions in them. These assemblies were ‘tributa,’ 
or, in other words, the voting in them took place not 
by curies or centuries but by tribes. In them, lastly, 
after the Publilian law, if not before, the tribunes were 
annually elected.* Thus the foundations were laid of 
that plebeian organisation, with its plebeian magis- 
trates, assembly (concilium plebis), and resolutions 
(plebiscita), which was in after days to become the 
strongest force in the state. 

For the time, however, the plebs used the right Agrarian 
granted them of free meeting and discussion, and of “sitAtion- 
freely choosing their own leaders for purposes of im- 
mediate importance to themselves. 

Tradition is possibly right in dating from this period 
the commencement of the long-continued quarrel as to 
the disposal of the ‘common lands’ (‘agri publici’) of 
the state. The extent of these was rapidly increasing 
as Koman dominion extended, but the new lands had 
been reserved for the enjoyment of patricians alone. 

Against this monopoly the plebs protested, and 
demanded that a fair share of these lands should be 
aligned in small holdings to the plebeians, who had 
helped to win them. 

But this agrarian agitation, though destined subse-Th« 

decern virate. 

1 Livy, ii. 66, 60 ; Dionysius, lx. 41 ; Schwegler, ii. 541 ; Soltau, 493. 

» For theories as to the onginal mode of appointing tribunes, see 
Mommsen, Worsch*^ i. 135. 
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quently to play an important part in history, was for 
the time far less fruitful in results than the attack 
which was now renewed upon the consular authority. 

The proposal of C. Terentilius Arsa (•ICO j;,a) to 
appoint a plebeian commission to draw up laws re- 
stricting the powers of the consuls ^ wss resolutely 
opposed by the patricians, but after ten years of bitter 
party strife a compromise was eUected. A cominissioii 
of ten patricians was appointed, M'ho should i ranv! and 
publish a code of law binding crpially on b<jth the 
orders. These decemviri %voro to be the sob? and 
supreme magistrates for the year, and the law of a]>peiil 
was suspended in their favour.® The code wliich ( hey 
promulgated, the famous Xii. Tables, owed little ol‘ its 
importance to any novelties or improvements (;onl,aine<l 
in its provisions. For the most pirt it se<!n).s merely 
to have reaflarmed existing usages and laws. Jlut it 
substituted a public, wiutten code, binding <tn all 
citizens of Eomo, for an imwi-itten usagri, the knowledge 
of which was confined to a few patricians, and which 
had been administered by this minority in their own 
interests. With the publication of the code the proptn* 
work of the decemvirs was finished; nevertheless for 
the next year a fresh decemvirato was elected, an<l it 
is conceivable that the intention was permanently to 
sulBtitute government by an irresponsible patrician 
‘ council of ten ' for the old constitution. However this 
may have been, the tyranny of the decemvirs tibem* 
selves was fatal to the contintiance of their power. We 


1 Urj. iiL 9. 


« Utj, Mi *2. 
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are told of a second secession of the plebs, this time to 
the Janiculum and of negotiations with the senate, the 
result of which was the enforced abdication of the 
decemvirs. The plebs joyfully chose for themselves 
tribunes, and in the comitia centimiata two consuls were 
created. But this restoration of the old rigima was vaierio- 
accompanied by legislation which made it an important 
crisis in the history of the struggle between the orders. 

With the fall of the dccemviiate this struggle enters 
upon a new phase. The tribunes appear as at once 
more powerful and more strictly constitutional magis- 
trates ; the plebeian ‘ concilia ’ take their place by the 
side of the older assemblies ; and, finally, this improved 
machinery is used not simply in self-defence against 
patrician oppression, but to obtain complete political 
equality. This change was no doubt due in part to 
circumstances outside legislation, above all, to the ex- 
pansion of the Roman state, which swelled the numbers 
and added to the social importance of the plebs as com- 
pared with the dwindling forces of the close corporation 
of patrician gentcs. But the legislation ascribed to the 
consuls of 449 B.C. involved more than a restoration of 
the old form of government. One of their laws was 
plainly intended to prevent the recurrence of an 
irresponsible tyranny, such as that of the decemvirs. 

It reafiirmed the right of appeal granted by the Valerian 
law.* But it is to the others that the chief interest 
attaches. The first of them enacted that whereas it 
had been a subject of dispute whether a resolution 

1 Livy, iii. 56. ‘ ae quis oUam magistaratum siue proTOcatione crearet. * 
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carried by the plebs in their own assembly could bind 
patricians, for the future, ‘What the pl^bs enacted by 
their tribes should bind the people.’ ^ That those words 
of Livy do not accurately state the purport of the law 
is generally agreed. It is utterly improbable that in 
449 B.C. plebiseita should have boon given, at once and 
without conditions, the force of law ; but what the con- 
ditions imposed were it is impossible to say, though it 
is probable that among them was the requirement that 
the plebiscite should be ratified by the authority of the 
patres- In any case, however, the measure provided 
that, under certain circumstances, the hitlicrto infoi'inal 
resolutions of the informal concilium of the plebs ndght 
pass into law. It thus paved the way for the oat.abIiMh- 
mont of a plebeian machinery of legislation, and firf the 
recognition of the plebeian magistrates and plebeian 
assemblies as part of the constitution of the state. Iti 
the same spirit, by another Valerio-floratian sfeitutti, 
the inviolability of the tribunes, which had hitherto 
been secured only by the oath of the plebs to maintain 
it, was now guaranteed by law,® and the tribunes tluis 
placed in this respect on a level with the magistrates of 
the state. Finally, by a plebiscite, the first passed 
under the new conditions, the permanence of the 
tribunate was secured.® The plebeian organisation was 
no longer merely tolerated, it was recognised as an 
integral part of the constitution. Its efficiency was 
amply proved by the events that followed. Only a 

2 Ldvy. Hi. SB, ‘good tribotim ptebs inmisMt popolam tsnaret.' 

* yfr., 'r^Ugloac invioltitoa l«ge etiam feeerunt.* 

* yb., *qni plabem alae tilbnnis mllgalMwt . . . 
pmimtoT.* 
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few years after the Valerio-Horatian legislation came Lex 
the lex Cannleia, itself a plebiscite (445 B.C.), by which 309 A!u.a 
mixed marriages between patricians and plebeians were 
declared lawful, and the social exclusiveness of the 
patriciate broken down. In the same year with this 
measure, and, like it, in the interests primarily of the 
wealthier plebeians, a vigorous attack commenced on 
the patrician monopoly of the consulate, and round 
this stronghold of patrician ascendency the conflict 
raged until the passing of the Licinian laws in 367 B.O. Lege 
The original proposal of Canuleius in 445 B.c. that the 
people should be allowed to elect a plebeian consul was *8^ a.o.c. 
evaded by a compronaise. The senate resolved that for 
the next year, in the stead of consuls, six military 
tribones with consular powers should be elected, and 
that the new office should be open to patricians and 
plebeians alike. The consulship was thus for the time 
saved from pollution, as the patricians phrased it,' but 
the gi'owing strength of the plobs is shown by the fact 
that in fifty years out of seventy-eight, between 444 sxo-ss A.B.a 
and 366 B.C., they succeeded in obtaining the election of 
consular tribunes rather than of consuls. A good omen 
for their ultimate success was a victory they won in 
connection with the inferior office of the qusestorship. 

Down to the time of the decemvirate the quaestors had 
been nominated by the consuls, but in 447 b.o. their 307 A.u.a 
appointment was transferred to the ‘ comitia tribute,’ ^ 
and in 421 B.O. the first plebeian was elected to 

i On the question of the identity of those ' comitia tribute ’ with 
the concilium plebis, see Diet. Ant., s. v. ‘Comitia.’ 
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S33A.O.O. the office.^ Despite, however, these discouragements, 
the patricians fought on. Each year they strove to 
secure the creation of consuls rather than consular 
tribunes, and, failing this, strained every nerve to secure 
for their own order at Iciist a majority among the 
310 A.o.c. latter. Even the institution of the censoi'sliip (I So r..c.), 
though rendered desirable by the increasing importance 
and complexity of the census, was, it is probalde, duo 
in part to their desire to discount boforfdiand 1-he 
threatened loss of the consulship by diminishing its 
powers.2 Other causes, too, heljied to protract the 
struggle. Between the wealthier plebeians, who were 
ambitious of high office, and the poorer, whose minds 
were set rather on allotments of land, there wius a division 
of interest of which the patricians were not slow to fake 
advantage, and to this circumstance must he added the 
pressure of war. The death-struggle with Veii and tlui 
sack "of Romo by the Gauls absorbed for t he time all 
sr7A.u.o. the energies of the community. In .‘177 however, 
two of the tribunes, 0. Licinius Rtolo and Ij, Hoxtius, 
came forward with proposals which united all sections of 
the plcbs in their support. Their proiajsals were as 
follows:® — (1) that consuls and not consular tribunes 
be elected ; (2) that one consul at least should be a 
plebeian ; (3) that the priestly college, which had the 
charge of the Sibylline books, should consist of ton 
members instead of two, and that of these half should 
be plebeians j (4) that no single citizen should hold in 

1 Livy, It. 4S ; MoraTtusen, SUuUmehi, 11. 497. 

» Mommsen, id, 804. 

* Uvy, Vi. 36, 42; AppUm, S. 0., 1 H. 
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occupation more than 600 acres of the common lands, or 
pasture upon them more than 100 head of cattle and 
500 sheep (5) that all landowners should employ a 
certain amount of free as well as slave labour on their 
estates ; (6) that interest already paid on debts should 
be deducted from the principal, and the remainder 
paid off in three years. The three last proposals 
were obviously intended to meet the demands of the 
poorer plebeians, and to secure their support for the 
first half of the scheme. Ten years of bitter conflict asr a.* e 
followed, but at last, in 367 E.C., the Licinian rogations 
became law, and one of their authors, L. Sextius, was 
created the first plebeian consul. For the moment it 
was some consolation to the patricians that they not 
only succeeded in detaching from the consulship the 
administration of civil law, which was intrusted to a 
separate oflScer, ‘praetor urbanus,’ to be elected by 
the eomitia of the centuries, with an understanding 
apparently that he should be a patrician, but also 
obtained the institution of two additional aediles (‘ sedilcs 
curules ’), who were in like manner to be members of 
their own order. With the opening of the consulship, 
however, the issue of the long contest was virtually 
decided, and the next eighty years witnessed a rapid 
succession of plebeian victories. Now that a plebeian 
consul might preside at the elections, the main difiBLculty opening oi 

tins 

in the way of the nomination and election of plebeian trades, 
candidates was removed. The proposed patrician mono- 
poly of the new curule sedileship was almost instantly 

1 On the real date of this provision, see below, p. 188. 

a livy, vl. 42. 
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abandoned. In 356 B.O. the first plebeian was made 
dictator, in 350 B.O. the censorship, and ip 337 B.c. the 
prsetorship were filled for the first time by plebeians, 
and lastly, in 300 B.C., by the lex Ogulnia, oven the sacred 
colleges of the pontiffs and augurs, the old strongholds 
of patrician supremacy, were thrown open to the xdebs.^ 
A no less important victory was that which formally 
secured the independence of the people in assembly. 
From the first the acts both of the iicoplo in the comitia 
of centuries and of the plobs in their concilium had re- 
quired ratification by the patres, and this check on (.he 
people’s freedom of action was rightly regarded by the 
patricians as one of the main supports of their ascend- 
ency.’ But in 339 B.C. a plebeian dictator, Q. Fublilius 
Philo, carried a law enacting that in the case of mejisiires 
proposed in the comitia centuriata, the auctorita.s pntrum 
should be given beforehand.® A lex Miunia, of uncer- 
tain date, extended the rule to elections in the ssime 
assembly. By another law of Publilius, followed some 
fifty years later by the famous lex Ilortonsia, the 
plebeian ‘concilium’ also was emancipated from the 
control of the patres.* Thenceforward the ' auctoritas 
patrum ’ became a meaningless form of words hurried 
over, as a matter of course, before the voting began.® 

1 Livy, Tii. 17, 22 ; viii. 16 ; ix. 6. 

* Ok. de Jftq)., ii. 82 ; pro Planck, iii. 8. Wbether by < patrai ' w« 
axe to imdeistaad the senate as a whole, or only tibe patriolas 
•enalore, k a dkpnted point. See Diet^ Ant,, «. «. ‘Senatua.* 

* Livy, viii. 12, ‘ at . . . ante inltam enShtglam patrei aaetor« 
flereni’ ; </'. Livy, i. 17. 7or the ‘ lex Miesk,’ aee Oio., J3rut., 14 
Soltao, 112. 

* Livy, viii. 12. , For the lex Hortenela, cee Plla., AT. M., xvi. 10 

ijkll., XV. 27 j Oaioe, i* 8. . Livy, i. 17* 
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From 287 B.O., the year in which the Hortensian law 467 
was carried, not only the acts of the ‘populus ’ in the 
comitia of the centuries, but those of the plebs in 
the ‘ concilium plebis ’ were valid and binding without 
reference to any other authority in the state. So fer 
as the law could do it, the sovereignty of the people 
in election and legislation was secured. With the 
passing of the Lex Hortensia the long struggle between 
the orders came to an end. The ancient patrician 
‘ gentes ' remained, but the exclusive privileges of the 
patriciate as a ruling order were gone. For the great 
offices of state, and for seats in the senate, plebeians 
were by law equally eligible with patricians. The 
assemblies, whether of people or plebs, were inde- 
pendent of patrician control. In private life intermar- 
riages between patricians and plebeians were recognised 
as lawful, and entailed no disabilities on the children. 
Finally, great as continued to be the prestige attaching 
to patrician birth, and prominent as was the part 
played in the subsequent history by individual patri- 
cians and by some of the patrician houses, the plebs 
were now in numbers and even in wealth the prepon- 
derant section of the people. Whatever struggles might 
arise in the future, a second str ugg le between patricians 
and plebeians was an impossibility. Such being the 
case, it might have been expected that the separate 
organisation, to which the victory of the plebs was 
largely due, would, now that the reason for its existence 
was gone, have disappeared. Had this happened, the 
history of the republic might have been different. As 
it was, this plebeian machinery, the plebeian tribunes. 
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assemblies, and resolutions survived unt-ouched, and 
lived to play a decisive part in a now conflict, not 
between patricians and plebeians, but between a govcrji- 
ing class, itself mainly plebeian, and tbe mass of the 
people, and finally to place at the head of the state 
a patrician Caesar. Nor was the proniiso of a genuine 
democracy offered by the opening of tbe magistraeios 
and by the Hortensian law, fulfilled. JFor one Inuifh'efl 
and fifty years afterwards the di'ift of events w.a.s in l.ho 
oj>posite direction, and when the poi^nlar leaders »if tlio 
first century B.o. endeavom’cd to make goverjimoat by 
the people a reality, it was already too late. 



CHAPTER IL 

THE CONQUEST OF ITALY. 

The period occupied by the struggle between the 
orders is also that during which Rome slowly advanced 
to supremacy in Italy, for it was only twelve years 
after the passing of the Lex Hortensia that the repulse 
of King Pyrrhus left her the mistress of the peninsula. 
The steps by which this supremacy was won have now 
to be traced. Under the rule of her Etruscan princes 
Rome had spread her sway over the lowlands of Latium, 
and her arms were a terror to the warlike highlanders 
of the Sabine and Volscian hills. But with their fall 
this miniature empire fell also, and at first it seemed as 
if the infant republic, tom by internal dissensions, must 
succumb to the foes who threatened her from so many 
sides at once. It was only after one hundred and fifty 
years of almost constant war that Rome succeeded 
in rolling back the tide of invasion and in establishing 
her supremacy over the neighbouring lowlands and 
over the hill country which bordered them to the east 
and south. The close of this first stage in her external 
growth is conveniently marked by the first collision 
with the Sahellian peoples beyond the Liris in 343 b,o.^ 

1 Idvy, vii. 29. 

SI 
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In marked contrast with the slowness of her advance 
up to this point is the fact that only seventy-five years 
more were needed for the virtual subjugation of all the 
411-85 A.v.a rest of the peninsula (343-269 B.C.). 

The expulsion of the Tarquins from Rome, followed 
as it seems to have been by the emancipation from 
Etruscan supremacy of all the country between tie 
Tiber and the Liris, entirely altered the aspect of 
affairs. North of the Tiber the powerful Etruscan city 
of Veii, after a vain attempt to restore the Tarf|uins, 
relapsed into an attitude of sullen hostility towards 
Rome, which, down to the outbreak of the final struggle 
34T K.V.C. in 407 B.a, found vent in constant and harassing bordtfr 
forays. The Sabines recommenced their raids actross 
the Anio ; from their hiUs to the south-east tins yKqui 
pressed forward as far as the eastern spurs of the Alltan 
range, and ravaged the plain country between that 
range and the Sabine mountains; the Volsci overran 
Lenstje with the coast-lands as far as Antiuni, established themselvits 
oDdnerni- Velitrm, and even ravaged the fields within a few 
miles of Rome. But the good fortune of Homo <li»l 
not leave her to face these foes single-handed, ami it is 
a significant fact that the history of the Roman ndvatice 
begins, not with a brilliant victory, but with a useful 
and timely alliance. According to Livy, it was in 
m i.v.a 493 B.O., only a few years after the defeat of the prince 
of Tusculum at Lake Regillus, that a treaty was con- 
duded between Rome and the Latin communities of 
the Oampagna.^ The alliance was in every rMpoet 
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natiiral, and may very probably have been only the 
renewal of an ancient friendship. The Latins were the 
near neighbours and kinsmen of the Homans, and both 
Homans and Latins were just freed from Htruscan irule 
to find themselves as lowlanders and dwellers in towns 
face to face with a common foe in the ruder hill tribes 
on their borders. The exact terms of the treaty 
cannot, any more than the precise circmnstances under 
which it was concluded, be stated with certainty, but 
two points seem clear. There was at first a genuine 
equality in the relations between the allies ; Homans 
and Latins, though combining for defence and offence, 
did so without sacrificing their separate freedom of 
action, even in the matter of waging wars independently 
of efich other.^ But, secondly, Rome enjoyed from the 
first one inestimable advantage. The Latins lay between 
her and the most active of her foes, the .^qui and "Volsci, 
and served to protect her territories at the expense of 
their own. Behind this barrier Homo grew strong, and 
the close of the J!Bquian and Volscian wars left the Latins 
her dependants rather than her allies. Beyond the 
limits of the Oampagna Rome found a second ally, 
hardly less useful than the Latins, in the tribe of the 
Hornici (‘ the men of the rocks ’), in the valley of the 
Trerus, who had equal reason with the Romans and 
Latins to dread the Volsci and .^Equi, while their posi- 
tion midway between the two latter peoples made them 
valuable auxiliaries to the lowlanders of the Campagna. 

The treaty with the Hemioi is said to have been 
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concluded in 486 and the confcdeivicy oi‘ the three 
peoples — Eomaiis, Latins, and Honiicans— lasted down 
to the great Latin war in 34 0 B.C. Confused and unt rust- 
worthy as are the chronicles of the early wars of lioine, 
it is clear that, notwiUistan<li!ig the acquisition f>l‘ these 
allies, Rome made but little way against Iwr }b»*s during 
the first fifty years of the existence of the, i-cpublic. 
In 474 B.C., it is true, an end was jiuf fijr a time to (he 
harassing border feud with Veii by a forty y»;iirs' pcacti, 
an advantage probably due not so much to Uonian 
valotu* as to the increasing dangers from ot her quarttu’s 
w'hich wore threatening the Etruscan states,® Hut, tliis 
partial success stands alone, ami down to 449 itu. the 
raids of Sabines, JEqni, and Volsei continue without 
intermission, and are occasionally carried iq) t<7 the 
very walls of Romo. 

Very different is the impression left by the annals of 
the next sixty years (449-390 B.C.). During this pei-iod 
there is an unmistakable development of Roman penvor 
on all sides. In southern Etruria the capture of Veii 
(396 B.O.) virtually gave Rome the mastery as far as the 
Ciminian forest. Sutrium and Nepeto, *tho gates of 
Etruria,’ became her allies, and guanlcd her interests 
against any attack from the Etruscan communities to 
the north, while along the Tiber valley her suzerainty 
was acknowledged as far as Capena and Falerii. On the 
Anio frontier we hear of no disturbances from 449 b.o. 
until some ten years after the sack of Roma by the 
Gauls. In 446 B.a the .iilqui appear fbr the last time 
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before the gates of Rome. After 418 B.O. they disappear ssa jL.n.a 
from Mount Algidus, and in the same year the com- 
munications of Rome and Latium with the Homici in 
the Trerus valley were secured by the capture and 
colonisation of Labicum. Successive invasions, too, 
broke the strength of the Volsci, and in 393 B.O. a Latin sei A.Ti.a 
colony was founded as far south as Circeii In part, 
no doubt, these Roman successes were due to the 
improved condition of aflairs in Rome itself, consequent 
upon the groat reforms carried between 450 and 442 B.C. ; 304 -i 2 A.it.o. 
but it is equally certain that now, as often afterwardi^ 
fortune befriended Rome by weakening, or by diverting 
the attention of, her opponents. In particular, her neciineof 
rapid advance in southern Etruria was facilitated by 
the heavy blows inflicted upon the Etniscans during 
the fifth century B.O., by Kelts, Greeks, and Samnites. 
i>y the close of this century the Kelts had expelled the 
Ktniscans from the rich plains «f what was afterwards 
known as Cisalpine Gaul, and were even threatening 
to jwlvance across the Apennines into Etruria proper. 

The Sicilian Greeks, headed by the tyrants of Syracuse, 
wrested from them their mastery of the seas, and finally, 
on the capture of Capua by the Samnites in 423 n.0., ssi A.o.a 
they lost their possessions in the fertile Campanian plain. 

These con<|uests of the Samnites wore part of a great 
southward movement of the highland Sabellian peoples, 
the immediate effects of which upon the fortunes of 
Rome were not confined to the weakening of the 
Etruscan power. It is probable that the cessation of 
the Sabine raids across the Anio was partly due to 
the now outlets which were opened southwards for the 
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restless and populous hill tiibes -which had so long 
disturbed the peace of the Latin lowlands. We may 
conjecture, also, that the gro-wing feebleness cxhibit«<l 
by Volsci and -^Equi was in some measure cjiusod by 
the pressure upon their rear of the Sabcllian clans 
which at this time established themselves near tiie 
Fucine Lake and along the course of the Liris. 

But in 390 B.O., only six years after the great ^uef ^jrj' 
over her ancient rival Veii, the lioinan sulvanco was for 
a moment chocked by a disaster which thrcjifen(*<i to 
alter the course of history in Italy, and which left a lust- 
ing impression on the Eoman mind. In lui. a 
Keltic horde left their newly won lands on the Adriatic, 
and crossing the Apennines into Etruria, laid siege 
to the Etruscan city of Clusium (Chiu.si). I’hc-jco, 
provoked, it is said, by the conduct of the Roman am- 
bassadors, who, forgetting their sacred character, had 
fought in the ranks of Clusium and slain a Keltic 
chief, the barbarians marched upon Rome. On July 1 8, 
390 B.a, only a few miles from the city, was fouglit the 
disastrous battle of the Allia. The dofe<i>t of the Romans 
was complete, and Rome lay at the mercy of her foe. 
But in characteristic fashion the Kelts halted three days 
to enjoy the fruits of victory, and time was thus given 
to put the Capitol at least in a state of defence. The 
arrival of the barbarians was followed by the sack of 
the . city, but the Capitol remained impregnable. Fur 
seven months they besieged il^ and then in as sudden a 
fashion as they had come they disappeared. The Roman 
chroniclers explain the retreat in their own way, by 
the fortunate appearance of Oamillus with the troops 
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which he had collected, at the very moment when 
famine had forced the garrison on the Capitol to accept 
terms. More prohahly the news that their lands across 
the Apennines were threatened by the Veneti, coupled 
with the unaccustomed tedium of a long siege and the 
difficulty of obtaining supplies, inclined the Kelts to 
accept i-eadily a heavy ransom as the price of their 
withdrawal. But, whatever the reason, it is certain that 
they retreated, and, though during the next fifty years 
marauding bands appeared at intervals in the neighbour- 
hood of Rome, and even once penetrated as &r south as 
Campania (361-360 B.C.), the Kelts never obtained any s 93 - 894 A.o.a 
footing in Italy oiitside the plains in the north which 
they had made their own. 

N5r, in spite of the defeat on the Allia and the Annexation 
sack of the ciiy, was Home weakened except for the 
moment by the Keltic attack. The storm passed away 
as rapidly as it had come. The city was hastily 
rebuilt, and Rome dismayed the enemies who hastened 
to take advantage of her misfortunes by her un- 
iliminishod vigour. Her conquests in southern Etniria 
wore successfully defended against repeated attacks firom 
the Etruscans to the north. The creation in 387 B.O. sw A.n.a 
of four new tribes (Stollatina, Sabatina, Tromentina, 
Arniensis) marked the final annexation of the territory 
of Veil and of the lands lying along the Tiber valley. 

A few years biter Latin colonies were established at 
Sutrium and Nepetc for the more effectual defence of 
the frontier, and finally, in 853 B.O., the subjugation of «i 
South Etruria was completed by the submission of 
Caere (Oervetri) and its partial Incorporation with the 
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Boman state as a ‘ municipitini sine suffi-agio ' — the 
it is said, of its kind.* 

Successes Next to the settlement of southern Etniria tlui most 
^“snd important of the successes gained by Eonie between 
Voisd. 390 343 ^^^ere those won against her old lbo.s 

804-4iu.tj.c. jgqui and Volsci, and her old allies the Jjatins and 
Hemicans. The JEqui, indeed, already vroakened by 
their long feud with Borne, and hanl pressed fy tin* 
Sabellian tribes in their rear, wore easily tlea,lt wilh, and 
s 65 A.ir.o. after the campaign of 389 B.a we have no furtht'r men- 
tion of an ^quian war until the List .dStjnian rln’iig in 
450A.V.O. 304 B.O. The Volsci, who in 389 B.C. had advaiiwd t<t 

Lanuvium, were met and utterly defeated by M. F«rlu.s 
Camillus, the conqueror of Veii, and this victory was 
followed up by the gradual subjugsitiou to Bojue of all 
the lowland country lying between the hills and the 
sea as far south as Tarracina. Latin colnniiis were 
aeifirnA-vx. established at Satricum (385 B.a), at Sotia (.‘>79 
409,89«i.v.a and at Antium and Tarracina some time before 348 n.(;. 

In 338 B.O. two fresh Boman tiibes (Pynjj)tina and 
Publilia) were formed in the same district.® 

B«.oi8aniw Bome had now nothing more to fear from the foes 
uani«^ who, a century ago, had threatened her very existence. 
The lowland coimtry — of which she was the natural 
centre, &om the Giminian forest to Tarracina — was 
quiets and within its limits Borne was by far the 
strongest power. But she had now to reckon with the 
old and MthM allies, to whose loyal aid her present 

1 lor the statos of 0»re, and the ‘ Ctsrite franchise,' see Marquanit, 
StaalMerw., i. 28 ««. ; Madvlg, A, Fsr/., i l»} Belooh, ItaL jOumL 
la®. • Ury, vii. Its. 
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position was largely due. The Latins and Hemicans 
had suffered severely in the JEquian and Volscian wars ; 
it is probable that not a few of the smaller communities 
included in the league had either been destroyed or 
boon absorbed by larger states, and the independence 
of all alike was threatened by the growing power of 
Eomo. The sack of Rome by the Kelts gave them an 
opportunity of reasserting their independence, and we 
are consequently told that this disaster was immedi- 
ately followed by the temporary dissolution of the con- 
federacy, and this again a few years later by a series of 
actual conflicts between Romo and her former allies. 

Between 383 B.O. and 358 B.C. we hear of wars with sri- 806 i.w.a 
Tibur, Prajneste, Tusculum, Lanuvium, Circeii, and the 
Hon'ici. But in all Rome was successful. In 382 B.O. 872 A.n.a 
Tiisculum was fully incorporated with the Roman state 
by the bestowal of the full fmnehise;^ in 358 B-0., 396 A.tr.c. 
according to both Livy and Polybius, the old alliance 
was formally renewed ^vith Latins and Hernicans. We 
cannot, however, bo wrong in assuming that the posi- 
tion of the allies under the now league was far inferior 
to that accorded them by the treaty of Spmius Cassius.* 
Henceforth they wore the subjects rather than the 
equals of liomc, a position which it is evident that 
they accoptiid much against their will, and from which 
they were yet to make one last effort to escape. 

We have now reached the close of the first stage in 
Itorao’s advance towards supremacy in Italy. By 343 
B.O. she was already mistress both of the low country 

X Livy, vL 2®. 
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stretcMng from the Ciminian forest to Tarra(‘ina and 
Circeii and of the bordering highlands. Her own tom- 
tory had largely increased. Across the Tiber the lands 
of Veii, Capena, and Caere were nearly all Roman, 
while in Latium she had carried her fi'niitier.s to 
Tusculum on the Alban range, and to the sontheniniost 
limits of the Pomptiue district. And this tt^rritory 
was protected by a circle of dependent allies ati<] 
colonies reaching northward to Sntrinni and 
and southward to Sora on the n]ii)or Jiiris, and to 
Circeii on the coast. Already, too, she was beginning 
to be recognised as a power outside the limits of the 
Latin lowlands. The fain o of the capture of lionn* by 
the Kelts had reached Athens, and her sulwfjuent 
victories over marauding Keltic bands hail gi\en* her 
prestige in South Italy as a bulwark agahiwSt norfhe.rn 
barbarians. In 3543.0. she had formed hei' first, eoinu'c- 
tions beyond the Liris by a treaty with the »Sumnifi!H, 
and in 348 B.O- followed a fur more important treaty 
with the great maritime state of C!irthng<*.‘ 

Rome had won her supremacy from the Ciminian 
forest to the Liris as the champion of tins compin-atively 
civilised communities of the lowlands against the rude 
highland tribes which threatened to overrun them, and 
so, when her legions first crossed the l^iris, it was in 
answer to an appeal from a lowland city against in- 
vaders from the hills. While she was engaged in clear- 
ing Latium of Volsci and ..Siqui, the Sabellian tribes of 

» Livy, vii. 27. For the whole question of the eerly trestles with 
Carthage, see Polybius, iii. 22; Mommeen, A. <?., i. 418, sod R, 
ChroKci., p. 820 ; VoUmer, Rhein. Mm., 614. 
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the central Apennines had rapidly spread over the 
southern half^of the peninsula. Foremost among these 
tribes were the Samnites, a portion of whom had cap- 
tured the Etruscan city of Capua in 423 B.O., the Greek ssi, 834 a.u o 
C umae in 420 B.O., and had since then ruled as masters 
over the fertile Campanian territory. But in their new 
homes the conquerors soon lost all sense of relationship 
and sympathy with their highland brethren. They 
dwelt in cities, amassed wealth, and inherited the 
civilisation of the Greeks and Etruscans whom they 
had dispossessed ; ^ above all, they had before long to 
defend themselves in their turn against the attacks of 
their ruder kinsmen from the hills, and it was for aid 
against these that the Samnites of Campania appealed 
to the rising state which had already made herself 
known as the bulwark of the lowlands north of the 
Liris, and which, with hOT Latin and Hemican allies, 
had scarcely less interest than the Campanian cities 
themselves in checking the raids of the highland 
Samnite tribes. 

The Campanian appeal was listened to. Borne with First 
her confederates entered into an alliance with Capua and 
the neighbouring Campanian towns, and war was for- 
mally declared (343 B.o.) against the Samnites.® While 
to the Latins and Hcmicans was intrusted apparently 
the defence of Latium and the Hernican valley against 
the northerly members of the Samnite confederacy, 
the Bomans themselves imdertook the task of driving 


1 For the Hanmitee in Campania, see Mommsen, JR. (?., i. S53; 
Schwegler-Clason, JR, Q., v. 08«2. ; Beloch, Camjpaniem Berlin, 1870. 
» Livy, vii. 852. 
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the invaders out of Campania, After two campaigns 
the war was ended in 341 B.a by a treaty, !ui<l the 
Samnites withdrew from the lowlands, leaving Konic 
the recognised suzerain of the Campanian cities wliieh 
had sought her aid.^ 

There is no doubt that the check thus given by 
Borne to the advance of the hitherto invincible Habcllian 
highlanders not only made her the natural head arul 
champion of the low countries, south as well as north 
of the Liris, but also cousidoinbly added to h(‘.r 
prestige. Carthage sent her congratulations, and the 
city of Falerii voluntarily enrolled herself among the 
allies of Borne. Of even greater service, however, wiis 
the fact that for fifteen years the Samnites rcmuitunl 
quiet^ for this inactivity, whatever its cause, ena'i»l<‘,d 
Borne triumphantly to surmount a dajiger whicrh 
threatened for the moment to wreck hci’ whole position. 
This danger was nothing less than a dc.spurato elfort on 
the part of nearly all her allies and dependants south 
of the Tiber to throw off the yoke of her supremacy. 
The way was led by her ancient confederates the Latins, 
whose smouldering discontent broke into open flame 
directly the fear of a Samnite attsick was removed. 
From the Latin Campagna and the Sabine hills the 
revolt spread westward and southward to Antium and 
Tarracina, and even to the towns of the Campanian 
plaiia, where the mass of the inhabitants at once re- 
pudiated the alliance formed with Borne by the ruling 
class. The struggle was sharp but short. In two 

* Fw the dlffioultiea in the tredlHonal aeoouate of thie wer, ate 
Mommeen, R. L 865, note s Soh«egl<5r.ClMo», JR. «?., t. 1« $q. 
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pitched battles^ the strength of the insurrection was 
broken, and tu^ more campaigns sufficed for the com- 
plete reduction of such of the insurgent communities 
as still held out. The revolt crushed, Rome set herself 
deliberately to the task of re-establishing, on a new Setaemeat 

•!/» 1-1 fOf Latiuxn « 

and firmer basis, her supremacy over the lowlands, and 
in doing so laid the foundations of that marvellous 
organisation which was destined to spread rapidly over 
Italy, and to withstand the attacks even of HannibaL 
The old historic Latin league ceased to exist, though 
its memory was preserved by the yearly Latin festival 
on the Alban Mount. Most, if not all, of the common 
land of the league became Roman territory j ^ five, at 
least, of the old Latin cities were compelled to accept 
the i^oman franchise,® and enter the pale of the Roman 
state. The rest, with the Latin colonies, were ranked 
as Latin allies of Rome, but on terms vhich secured 
their complete dependence upon the sovereign city. 

The policy of isolation, which beconie so cardinal a 
principle of Roman rule, was now first systematically 
applied. No rights of ‘connubium’ or ‘commercium’ 
were any longer to exist between these communities. 

Their federal councils wore prohibited, and all federal 
action independent of Rome forbidden.* 

In futwe they wore to have nothing in common but 
the common connection with Rome, a connection based 
in each case on a separate treaty between the individual 

At tbs foot of Mount Vesuvius, Livy, viii, 9; at Trifanum, id., 
vUi. 11. » Livy, viii. 11. 

• Livy, vui. 14 ; Lanuvium, Aricla, Nomentum, Pedum, Ttmculum. 

* Livy, toe. eH., 'ceteris Latlnls populis counubia oommeroiaque et 
ouuoilia inter se ademerunt.’ 
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Latin community and Eome. The Latin allied state 
retained its internal independence, and- the old rights 
of intermarriage and commerce with Home, but it lost 
all freedom of action in external affairs. It could wage 
no wars, conclude no treaties, and was bound, so the 
phrase ran, to have always the same foes and frie.nds 
RDdof Rome herself. In Campania, and the coast-lands 

Cainpauia. . ..it, t c 

connecting Campania with Eome, a policy of annexa- 
tion was considered safer than that of allianc*!. Of the 
two frontier posts of the Volsci, Aiitiura and Velitrje, 
the former was constituted a Eoman colony, its long 
galleys burnt, and their prows set up in the Fonuu at 
Rome, while the walls of Vclitrae were rasml to the 
ground, its leading men banished boyornl the 'I'ila’-r, 
and their lands given to Eoman settlers. Further south 
on the route to Campania, Fundi and Formim wore, 
after the precedent sot in the cjiso of Cairo, do<;lurc<l 
Eoman, and granted the civil rights of Eoman citizen- 
ship ; while, lastly, in Campania itself the same suitus 
was given to Capua, Cumae, and the smaller communi- 
ties dependent upon them.* During the ton ycjirs from 
«6-426A.n.<], 338 B.a to 328 B.CI. the work of settlement was steadily 
continued. Tarracina, like Antium, was made a Eoman 
colony. Privemum, the last Volscian town to offer 
m A.v.a resistance to Rome, was subdued in 330 B.C., part of its 
teiritoiy was allotted to Eoman citizens, and the state 
itself forced to accept the Roman franchise. Idistly, to 
strengthen the lines of defence agsdnst the Sabellian 

1 Fot thA eoatroTcusT m to the pmiie etetui ^ C»]>m sad the 
‘ equites Campsni * (Urr, riU. 14) Betoch, Ital'., JBimd, 138 <«. j 
Id., Ocmtpanim, 817 ; Znmpt, Oommtnt, S^pif/mph., p. SSOO. 
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tribes, two colonies, with the rights of Latin allies, were 
established at FregelLe and at Gales. The settlement 
of the lowlands was accomplished. Prom the Ciminian 
forest to the southern extremity of the Campanian 
plain, the lands lying between the sea and the hills 
were now, with few exceptions, Boman territory, while 
along the frontiers from Sutrium and Nepete in the 
north to Gales in the south stretched the protecting 
line of the Latin allied states and colonies. As a single 
powerful and compact state, with an outer circle of 
closely dependent allies, Eome now stood in sharp 
contrast with the disunited and degenerate cities of 
northern Etruria, the loosely organised tribes of the 
Apennines, and the decaying and disorderly Greek 
towns of the south. 

The strength of this system was now to be tried by se«md 
a struggle with the one Italian people who wore still 
ready and able to contest with Rome the supremacy of 
the peninsula. The passive attitude of the Samnites 
botw'cen 342 B.c. and 327 B.o. was no doubt largely due 4i2-427A.n.o 
to the dangers which had suddenly threatened them in 
South Italy. But the death of Alexander of Epirus in 
332^ B.O. removed their only formidable opponent there, 4S2 juim*. 
and left them free to turn their attention to the necessity 
of chocking the steady advance of Rome. In 327 B.O., the *27 ^ua. 
year after the ominous foundation of a Roman colony 
at Progollae, a pretext for renewing the strug^e was 
offered them. The Cumsean colony of Palsepolis® had 
incurred the wrath of Rome by its raids into her terri- 


» Idvy, viii. 8, 17, 24. 
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toiy in Campania. The Samnites sent a force to defend 
it, and Borne replied by a declaration of wiir. The two 
opponents were not at first sight unc<|n}illy maidicd, 
and had the Sabellian tribes held firmly together the 
issue of the struggle might hfivo been tHfierent. As it 
was, however, the Lucaniaiis to the south .'ictually sided 
with Borne from the first, while the nortluirii <tluns, 
Marsi, Vestini, Pajligni, Frentani, Jiftora feeble and luke- 
warm resistance, subsided into a neutrality which was 
469A.u.a exchanged in 304 B.a for a formal alliance wdth Uonie, 
An even greater advantage to Borne from the ont.sajt 
was the enmity existing between the Hanmites and tlio 
Apulians, the latter at once joined Koine, and thus 
gave her a position in the rear of Inir enetny, and in 
a country eminently well-fitted for maintaining a largo 
military force. These w'cakncsscs on tlm Siunnitc sMo 
W’ere amply illustrated by the cvinifs of the war. 

The first seven or eight years were marked by one 
serious diaoster to tbe Boinan arms, tlic deiVat at the 
488,«e*.v.a Caudine Forks (321 n.o.); but, whoa in 31 H the 
Samnites asked for and obtained a tw<j-year8’ truce, 
Borne had succeeded not only in inflicting several severe 
blows upon her enemies, but in isolating them from out- 
side help. The Lucanians to the south wore her allies. 
To the east^ in the rear of Snmnium, Apulia acknow- 
ledged the suzerainty of Borne, and Luceria, captured 
«M i..v.<3. in 320 B.O., had been established as a base of Boman 
operations. Finally, to the north the Bomans had 
easily overcome the feeble resistance the Vestini and 
Frentani, and secured through f^heir territories a safe 
passage i<x their legions to Aptdia. On the renewal of 
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hostilities in 316 B.G, the Samnites, bent on escaping 488 x.TT.tt 
from the net -ti^hich was being slowly drawn round them, 
made a series of desperate efforts to break through the 
lines of defence which protected Latium and Campania. 

Sora and Fregelloe on the upper Liris were captured by 
a sudden attack ; the Ausones in the low country 
near the mouth of the same river were encouraged to 
revolt by the appearance of a Samnite army ; and in 
Campania another force, attracted by rumours of dis- 
turbance, all but defeated the Eoman consuls under 
the very walls of Capua. But these efforts were un- 
availing. Sora and FregeUae were recovered as quickly 
as they had been lost, and the frontier there was 
strengthened by the establishment of a colony at 
Intcramna. The Ausones were punished by the con- 
fiscation of their territory, and Boman supremacy 
further secured by the two colonies of Suessa and 
Pontia (312 B.O.). The construction of the famous Via 442 A.TT.a 
Appia,’ the work of the censor Appius Claudius Caecus, 
opened a safe and direct route to Campania, while the 
capture of Nola deprived the Samnites of their last 
important stronghold in the Campanian lowlands. The 
failure of these attempts broke the courage even of the 
Samnites. Their hopes wore indeed raised for a 
moment by the news that Etruria had risen against 
Rome (310 B.C.), but their daring scheme of effecting a 4444 . 0 . 0 . 
union with the Etruscans was frustrated by the energy 
of the Roman generals. Five years later (305 B.o.) the 449 4 , 0 . 0 , 
Romans revenged a Samnite raid into Campania by 
an invasion of Samnium itself. Arpinum, on the 

1 L^, ix. 28. 
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frontier, was taken, and at last, after a twenty-two 
years’ struggle, the Second Samnite War was closed by 
a renewal of the ancient treaty with Eome (304 

The six years of peace which followed (304-298 B.o.) 
were characteristically employed by Eome in still 
further strengthening her position. Alreatly, (.wo y('ars 
before the peace, a rash revolt of the Ilcniici® had 
given Eome a pretext for finally anno.ving the (.errilory 
of her ancient allies. The tribal ctjufodonuy was 
broken up, and all the Hernican communities, with the 
exception of three which had not joined the revolt, 
were incorporated with the Eoman state as nninicipia, 
with the civil rights of the Eoman franchise, iiutweoii 
the Hernican valley and the frontiers of the nearest 
Sabellian tribes lay what remained of the once htfmid- 
able people of the j®qui. In their case, too, a revolt 
(304 B.C.) was followed by the annexation of their terri- 
tory, which was marked in this case by the formation 
there (301 B.O.) of two Eoman tribes ( Aniensis and Toren-. 
tina),® Not content with thus canying the borders of 
their own territory up to the very frontiers of the fifibol- 
lian country, Eome succeeded in finally detaching from 
the Sabellian confederacy all the tribes lying * between 
the north-east frontier of Latium and the A<lriatie Sea. 
Henceforward the Marsi, Pmligni, Vestini, Marracini, 
and Prentani were enrolled among the allies of Rome, 
and not only swelled her forces in the field, but inter- 
posed a useful barrier between her enemies to the north 
in Etruria and Umbria, and those to the south in 

I Ury, ii. 29. 

* liry, ix. 45. 
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Samnimn, while they connected her directly with the 
friendly Apulians. Lastly, as a security for the fidelity 
at least of the nearest of these allies, colonies were 
planted in the Marsian territories at Carseoli and at 
Alba Fucentia. A significant indication of the widen- 
ing range of Rome’s influence in Italy, and of the new 
responsibilities rapidly pressing upon her, is the fact 
that when in 302 B.o. the Spartan Oleonymus landed in lesA-u-a 
the territory of the Sallentini, far away in the south- 
east, he was met and repulsed by a Roman force.* 

Six years after the conclusion of the treaty which aruira 
ended the Second Samnite War (298 B.O.), news arrived war.”*** 
that the Samnites were harassing the Lucanians. Rome 
at once interfered to protect her allies. Samnium was 
invaded in force, the country ravaged, and one strong- 
hold after another captured. Unable any longer to hold 
their own in a position where they were hedged round 
by enemies, the Samnite leaders timied as a last hope to 
the communities of northern Etruria, to the free tribes 
of Umbria, and to the once dreaded Kelts. With a 
splendid daring they formed the scheme of uniting all 
these peoples with themselves in a last desperate effort 
to break the power of Rome. 

For some forty years after the fin^ annexation of^^^ 
southern Etruria (361 B.C.) matters had remained un- ^ *•**•«• 
changed in that quarter. Sutrium and Nepete still 
guarded the Roman frontier j the natural boundary of 
the Ciminian forest was still intact ; and up the vaUey 
of the Tiber Rome had not advanced beyond Falerii, a 


1 Livy, X. 2. 
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few miles short of the most southerly Umbrian town 
148A.O.O. Ocriculum. But in 311 B.C., on the oxjjiiy, apparotitly, 
403 A.IT.O. of the long truce with Borne, concluded in 3D1 B.O., the 
northeni Etruscans, alarmed, no doubt, by the I’apid 
advances which Borne was making further south, rose 
in arms and attacked SutHum. The attack, how'ov<ir, 
recoiled disastrously upon the heads of the assailants. 
A Boman force promptly relieved Sutriurn, and its 
leader, Q. Fabius Bulliauus, without a-»V’ai1.iiig orders 
from homo, boldly plunged into the Tivilds of the 
Oiminian forest, and, crossing them safely, swe[)t with 
fire and sword over the rich lands to the north, 'riien, 
turning southward, he met and utterly defeated the 
forces which the Etruscans had hastily rai.sed in the 
hopes of intercepting him at the Vadiinoniau 'ijake.* 
This decisive victory ended the war. The Etruscan 
cities, disunited among themselves, an<l cncrvat.e<l liy 
long years of peace, abandoned the stnigghs for the 
time, paid a heavy indemnity, and concluded a fenico 
446-«a4.ir.o. with Borne (309-308). In the same year the prompti- 
tude of Fabius easily averted a threatened atfemk by 
the Umbrians, but Borne proceeded, nevertheless, to 
fortify herself in her invariable fashion against future 
dangers on this side by an alliance with Ocriculum, 
which was followed ten years later by a colony at 
ITequinum,® and an alliance with the Picontes, whoso 
position in the rear of Umbria rendered them as valu- 
able to Borne os the Apulians had proved further south. 

I Xiiyy, iz. 89. lime Q., i, 351 «]t.) throw* som* doubt* oa tb* 
traditional acoount* of this war and of ^at in 288. 

* Narnia ; Livy, x. 10. 
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Fottrieen years had passed since the battle on the Battle of 
Vadimonian Lake, when the Samnites appeared on the fp” 
borders of Etruria, and called on the peoples of northern 
Italy to rise against the common enemy. Their appeal, 
backed by the presence of their troops, was successful. 

The Etruscans found courage to fe,ce the Eoman legions 
once more ; a few of the Umbrians joined them ; but 
the most valuable allies to the Samnites were the Kelts, 
who had for some time threatened a raid across the 
Apennines, and who now marched eagerly into Umbria 
and joined the coalition. The news that the Kelts 
were in motion produced a stai'tling effect at Rome, 
and every nerve was strained to meet this new danger. 

While two armies were loft in southern Etruria as 
reservss, the two consuls, Fabius and Decius, both 
tried soldiers, marched northwards up the valley of the 
Tiber and into Umbria, at the head of four Roman 
legions and a still larger force of Italian allies. At 
Sontinum, on tho further side of the Apennines, they 
encountered the united forces of llio Kelts and Sam- 
nites, the Etruscans and Umbrians having, it is said, 
been withdrawn for the defence of their own homes. 

Tho Rattle that followed was desperate, and the Romans 
lost one of their consuls, Decius, and more than 8000 
men.^ But the Roman victoiy was decisive. The 
Kelts were annihilated, and the fear of a second Keltic 
attack on Rome removed. All danger from the coali- 
tion was over. The Etruscan communities gladly pur- 
chased peace by the payment of indemnities. The 


I Livy, X. 27- 
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rising in Umbria, never foraiidable, died away, and the 
Samnitos were left single-handed to bear the whole 
weight of the wrath of Eome. During 'four years more, 
however, they desperately defended their highland 
40 i.d 02 A.u.a homes, and twice at least, in 293 B.O. and 292 B.a, they 
managed to place in the field a force sufficient to meet 
464A.0.C. the Roman legions on cqTml terms. At last, in 290 n.c., 
the constd M. Curius Denlatus finally exhausted their 
power of resistance. Peace was concluded, and it is 
significant of the respect inspired at Kume by their 
indomitable courage that they wore allowed to become 
the allies of Rome, on equal terms, and without any 
sacrifice of independence.* 

Between the close of the Third Samnite War and the 
473A.0.O. landing of Pyrrhus in 281 B.C., wo find Romo eiMjpiged, 
as her wont was, in quietly extending ami consolidating 
her power. In southern Italy she strengthened her 
hold on Apulia by planting on the borders of Apulia 
and Lucania the strong colony of Venusia.* In central 
4«4 i.t7,a Italy the annexation of the >Sabino country (290 iJ.a) 
carried her frontiers eastward to the borders of her 
Picentine allies on the Adriatic.® Further wist, in the 
territoiy of the Picontes themselves, she established 
colonies on the Adriatic coast at Hadria and Gistrum 
4«9.4nA.o.a (285-283 B.O.).* By these measures her control of central 
Italy from sea to sea was secured, and an effectual 
barrier interposed between her possible enemies in the 
north and those in the south. North of the Picontes 

1 Livy, XpU., xi., ‘pacam patentibiu SamniUbiu fudua qnsrto 
rmowtum eat' » Dion. Hal.,ito!o., SiSSfi ; Vail. Pat, L 14. 

* Livy. ri. ; VeU. Pat, i 14. < Uvy, EpU,, zi. 
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lay the territories of the Keltic Senones, stretching 
inland to the north-east borders of Etruria, and these 
too now fell into her hands. Ten years after their defeat 
at Sentinum (285-284 B.C.) a Keltic force descended ito A.u.a 
into Etruria, besieged Arretium, and defeated the 
relieving force despatched by Eome. In 283 B.C. the 47 i A-D.a 
consul L. Cornelius Dolabella was sent to avenge the 
insult. He completely routed the Senones. Their 
lands were annexed by Rome, and a colony established 
at Sena on the coast. This success, followed as it was 
by the decisive defeat of the neighbouring tribe of the 
Boii, who had invaded Etruria and penetrated as fiir 
south as the Vadimonian Lake, awed the Kelts into 
quiet, and for more than forty years there was com- 
parati'we tranquillity in northern Italy.* 

In the south, however, the claims of Rome to war with 
supremacy were now to be disputed by a new and ^^^ 75 * 5 ^ 0 , 
formidable foe. At the close of the Third Samnite 478-479 a . 0.0 
War the Greek cities on the southern coast of Italy 
found themselves once more harassed by the Sabellian 
tribes on their borders, whose energies, no longer 
absorbed by the long struggles in central Italy, now 
found an attractive opening southward. Naturally 
enough the Greeks, like the Gapuans sixty years before, 
aijpoalod for aid to Eome (283-282 B.C.), and like the 471 - 472 A. 0 .O 
Gapuans they offered in return to recognise the suze- 
rainty of the great Latin republic. In reply a Roman 
force under C. Eabricius marched into South Italy, 
easily routed the marauding bands of Lucanians, 


1 liTjr, Bpit., zii ; PolybioB, ii. 20. 
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Bruttians, and Samnites, and established Eoman gtini 
sons in Locri, Croton, Eheginm, and Thurii, At 
Tarentum, the most powerful and flourishing of the 
Greek seaports, this sudden and rapid advance ol’Ronie 
excited the greatest anxiety. Tarentum was already 
«8A.c.a allied by treaty (301 n,o.) with Eomo, and she had 
now to decide whether this treaty should bo oxcha i3g(;d 
for one which would place her, like the <hher (.Jreek 
communities, under the protectorate of Itome, or 
whether she should find some ally able aiid willing to 
assist in making a lu.st stand for independence, 'flic 
former coui’se, in Tarentum, as before at Capua, was 
the one favoured by the aristocratic i)ui'ty j the lat,t»jr 
was eagerly supported by the mass of the peojilo aial 
their leaders. While matters were still in sur(M!nse, 
the appearance, contraiy to tho treaty, of a Eoniati 
squadron off the harbour decided tho controversy. 
The Tarentines, indignant .at tho insult., attacked the 
hostile fleet, killed the admiral, ami sunk most of the 
ships. Still Eomo, relying, probably, on h<;r p.ai’ti.sjins 
in tho city, tried negotiation, and an alliance apjjeanal 
likely after all, when suddenly the help for which tho 
Tarentine democrats h.ad been looking appeared, and 
17S-474A war with Eome was resolved upon (281-2S0 

King Pyrrhus, whoso timely appcBiranco seemed for 
the moment to have saved tho independence of Taren- 
tum, was the most brilliant of tho military ailvcnturers 
whom the disturbed times following the death of 
Alexander the Great had brought into prominence. 


> lAry, Jlpit., self. ; Pint., Pt/rrh,, 13. 
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High-spirited, generous, and ambitious, he had formed 
the scheme of rivalling Alexander’s achievements in the 
east by "winning for himself an empire in the west. He 
aspired not only to unite under his rule the Greek 
communities of Italy and Sicily, but to overthrow the 
great Phoenician state of Carthage — the natural enemy 
of Greeks in the west, as Persia had been in the east. 

Of Romo it is clear that he knew little or nothing ; the 
task of ridding the Greek seaports of their barbarian 
foes he no doubt regarded as an easy one; and the 
splendid force he brought "with him was intended rather 
for the conquest of the West than for the preliminary 
work of chastising a few Italian tribes, or securing the 
submi^ion of the unwarliko Italian Greeks. Pyrrhus’ 
first measure was to place Tarentum under a strict 
military discipline ; this done he advanced into Lucania 
to moot the Roman consul Lse-vinus. The battle which 
followed, on the banks of the Siris, ended in the com- 
plete defeat of the Roman troops, largely owing to the 
panic caused by the elephants which Pyrrhus had 
brought with him (280 The Greek cities expelled 474 A. 0 .a 

their Roman garrisons and joined him, while numerous 
bands of Samnites, Lucanians, and Bruttians flocked to 
his standard. But, to the disappointment of his Greek 
and Itfdian allies, Pyrrhus showed no anxiety to follow 
up the advantage he had gained. His heart was set on 
Sicily and Afiica, and his immediate object was to 
effect such an arrangement -with Rome as would at 
once fulfil the pledges he had given to the Greeks by 
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securing them against Roman interference, and set liiin- 
solf free to seek his fortunes wcstwaj^. But, though 
his favourite minister, Cineas, employed all his skill to 
-vrin the ear of the senate, and, though Pyrrhus hiinsi‘,lf 
lent weight to his envoy’s words by advancing as ncjir 
*76 A.17.0. Romo as Anagnia (279 B.C.), nothing could slialce the re- 
solution of the senate, and Cineas brought back the reply 
that the Romans could not treat with Pyrrhus so long 
as he remained in arms upon Italian soil. Disajjpoint.fid 
4T«A.o,o. in his hopes of peace, Pyrrhus in the next year (L'TH 
B.a.) turned his forces against the lioman slronghr)1ds in 
Apulia.^ Once more, at Asculuni, he routed l.he legioim, 
but only to find that the indomitable resolution of the, 
enemy was strengthened by defeat. WcjiryT of a 
struggle which threatened indefinitely to pfmtjioue tJic 
fulfilment of his dreams of empire, Pyrrhus nwolvcd t,(i 
quit Italy, and, leaving garrisorjs in the Creek towns, 
crossed into Sicily. Here his success at first was such 
as promised the speedy rcfdisation of his hopes. I’ho 
Sicilian Greeks hailed him as a deliverer j tluj Cartha- 
ginians were driven back to the extreme west of the 
island, and Eiyx and Panormus fell into his Imnds. 
But at this point fortune deserted him. His efforts to 
take Lilyb»um wore fruitless; the Carthaginians re- 
covered their courage, while the unstable Groeki^ 
easily daunted by the first tbroatenings of foilure, and 
impatient of the burdens of war, broke out into open 
murmurs against him. Soured and disappointed, 
478A,v.ft Pyrrhus returned to Italy (276 B.a) to find the Roman 
legions steadily moving southwards, and his Italian 
» Plat,, PprrA, JO. 
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allies disgusted by his desertion of their cause. One of 
the consuls for tlie year (275 B.O.), M. Curius Dentatus, 479 A.w.a 
the conqueror of Sanmium, was encamped at Bene- 
ventum awaiting the arrival of his colleague. Here 
Pyrrhus attacked him, and the closing battle of the war 
was fought. It ended in the complete victory of the 
Pomans. Pyrrhus, unable any longer to fiice his 
opponents in the field, and disappointed of all assist- 
ance from his allies, retreated in disgust to Tarentum, 
and thence crossed into Greece.* 

A few years later (272 B.o.) Tarentum was sur- 48S .i.tf a 
rendered to Rome by its Epirot garrison ; it was granted 
a treaty of alliance, but its walls were razed and its fleet 
handed over to Rome. In 270 B.O. Rhegium also 484 a.v.& 
entered the ranks of Roman allies, and, finally, in 269 485 a.v.c. 
B.C. a single campaign ciTished the last efforts at 
resistance in Samnium. Rome was now at leisure to 
consolidate the position she had won. Between 273481 , 491 a.uc 
B.O. and 263 B.a three new colonies were founded in 
Samnium and Lucania — Pajstum in 273 B.C., Bene- 48i A.v.a 
vontum in 268 B.O., .iEsemia in 263 b,o. In central 486 , 4913 . 0.1 
Italy the area of Roman territory was increased by the 
full enfmnehisement (268 B.a) of the Sabines,® and of *86 A.0.0 
their neighbours to the east, the Picentes. To guard 
the Adriatic coast colonies were established at Ariminum 
(268 B.O.), at Eirmum, and at Castrum Novum (264 486 A.0.0. 
B.C.), while to the already numerous maritime colonies 490 a.u.o. 
was added that of Oosa in Etruria.* 

» Idry, JBpit,, adv. ; Pint., Pyrrh., 26. 

» Veil. Pet, 1 14, ‘ suffragii ferendl jus Sabinis datum.' 

» VelL Pat, i. 14; Livy, xr, 1 have followed Beloch 
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Eome was now the undisputed mistress of Italy. 
The limits of her supremacy to the north wore repre- 
sented roughly by a line dniwn across the peninsula 
from the mouth of the x\.ruo on the west to that of t,ho 
iEsis on the east,^ Boyojid this lino lay the Ligurians 
and the Kelts ; all south of it w-as now unit.ed as ‘ Itjily ’ 
under the rule of Rome. 

But the rule of Rome over Italy, like, her wdder rule 
over the Mcdit,ei'raneaii coasts, was not an absolute 
dominion over conquered subjects. It was iit form at 
least a confederacy under Roman prottMjf ion and guid- 
ance; and the Italians, like the pi'ovijicials, w(jre not 
the subjects, but the ‘allies and fiiends’ of the Roman 
people.® Marvellous as are the persevcraiioo ami skill 
with which liomo built up, consolidat<5d, and <lirt*<!le<I 
this confederacy, it is yet clear that both her success in 
forming it and its stability when formed wore duo iti 
part to other camscs tlmn Roman valour and policy. 
The disunion which in former times had so often 
weakened the Italians in their struggles witli Romo 
still told in her favour, and rendered the danger of a 
combined revolt against her authority remote in the 
extreme. In some cases, and especially in the city 
states of Etruria, Campania, and Magna Orsccia, whore 
the antagonism of the two [wlitical pirties, ari.stocrata 
and democrats, was keen, Rome found natural and 

(/(ai. Build, 142} is idnatifying the ‘Cobs' of Veil., loe. eiL, nsd 
livy, BpU., xiv., with Coss is Etruri*; </. Plin., JV. JI., Hi. 8,51. 
Mommses asd Madvig both place It in Lucasia. 

1 Mommaen, R. L 428, note ; Nisaen, lUd. LanduJmnde, p. 
71. 

* Belooh, lUtl. Bund, 208; Mommaen, M. G.,l. 428, note. 
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valixablo allies in the former. Among the more back- 
ward peoples pOf central Italy, the looseness of their 
political organisation not only lessened their power 
of resistance, hut enabled Home either to detach tribe 
after tribe from the confederacy, or to attack and crush 
them singly. Elsewhere she was aided by ancient 
feuds, such as those between Samnites and Apulians, 
or Tarontines and lapygians, or by the imminent dread 
of a foe — Kelt, or Samnito, or Lucanian — whom Roman 
aid alone could repel. And, while combination against 
her was thus rendered difficult, if not impossible, by 
internal dissensions, feuds, differences of interest, of 
race, of language, and habits, Rome herself, from her 
position in the centre of Italy, was so placed as to be 
able to strike promptly on the first signs of concerted 
opposition. All these advantages Rome utilised to the 
utmost. "We have no means of deciding how far she 
applied elsewhere the principle upon which she acted 
in northern Etruria and Campania, of attaching the 
aristocratic party in a community to Roman interests, 
by the grant of special privileges ; but it is certain that 
she endeavoured by every means in her power to per- 
potxiate, and even to increase, the disunion which she 
had found so useful among her allies. In every possible 
way she strove to isolate them from each other, while 
binding them closely to herself. The old federal 
groups were in most cases broken up, and each of the 
members united with Rome by a special treaty of 
alliance. In Etruria, Eatium, Campania, and Magna 
Grtecia the city state was taken as the unit j in central 
Italy, where urban life was non-existent, the tmit was 
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the tribe. The northern Sabellian peoples, for instance 
— the Marsi, Paeligni, Vestini, MaiTucim, Frentoni — 
were now constituted as separate comnninities in 
alliance with Rome. In many cases, too, no frcctlom 
of tiado or interman’iage was allowed between the 
allies themselves, a policy afterwards pursued in 
the provinces. Nor wore all those muticnjus allied 
communities placed on the satue footing as i-cgai-dcd 
their relations with Rome herself. To begin with, 
a sharp distinction was drawn between the ‘Lal.ini' 
and the general mass of Ibdian allica The ‘liatins’ 
of this period had little more than the name in 
common with the old thii'ty Latin pco]»lcs of t.ho 
days of Spurins Cassius. With a fow exceptions, ^ueh 
as Tibur and Proenostc, the latter had oitlnsr dis- 
appeared or had been incorporated with the Roman 
state, and the Latins of 208 B.(). wore almf».st e.’C 
clusivoly the ‘ Latin colonies,’ that is to my, communi- 
ties founded by Romo, composed of men of lioman 
blood, and whose only claim to the title ‘ Ijatin ’ lay in 
the fact that Rome granted to them some })ortion of 
the rights and privileges formerly enjoyed by the old 
Xiatin cities under the Ckssian treaty.* Though 
nominally allies, they were, in fact, offshoots of liome 
herself, bound to her by community of race, language, 
and interest, and planted as Roman garrisons among 
alien and conquered peoplea The Bbman citizen who 
Joined a Latin colony lost his citizenship— to have 
allowed him to retain it would no doubt have been 


i For the ‘coloatis Latinn’ founded befon tbe flrtt Punio war, 
MeBftlooh, IStfef. 
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regarded as enlarging too rapidly the limits of the 
citizen body* but he received in exchange the status 
of a favoured ally. The Latin colony did not, indeed, 
enjoy the equality and independence originally 
possessed by the old Latin cities. It had no freedom 
of action outside its own territory, could not make war 
or peace, and was bound to have the same friends and 
foes as Home. But its membera had the right of com- 
morcium, and, do'WTi to 268 B.O.,’ of connubium also with <86 k.v.o. 
Homan citizens. Provided they left sons and property 
to represent them at home, they were free to migrate 
to Home and acquire the Homan franchise. In war 
time they not only shared in the booty, but claimed a 
portion of any land confiscated by Home and declared 
‘piiblic.’ Those privileges, coupled with their close 
natural affinities wdth Home, successfully secured the 
fidelity of the Latin colonies, which became not only 
the most efficient props of Homan supremacy, but 
powerful agents in the work of Homanising Italy. 

Below the privileged Latins stood the Italian allies ; me Italian 
and here again we know generally that there were*“®^ 
considerable differences of status, determined in each 
case by the terms of their respective treaties with 
liome. We are told that the Greek cities of Neapolis 
and Heraclea were among the most favoured the 
Bruttii, on the other hand, seem, even before the 
Hannibalic war, to have been less generously treated. 

* The year of the foundation of Arimimun, the first Latin colony 
with the restricted rights; Cic. jpro Cm., 86; Mommsen, it. <?., L 
421, note ; Marquaidt, Steuxtaverw., i. 68. Beloch, 166-168, takes » 
different view. ^ Beloch, Caxnp,, 89 ; Gio. pro Salbo, 22. 
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Sut beyond tbis tbe absence of all detailed information 
does not enable us to go. 

Home, however, did not rely only on this policy of 
isolation. Her allies were attached as closely to herself 
as they were clearly separated from each other, and 
from the first she took every security for the mainten- 
ance of her own paramount authority. Witiriu it.s own 
borders, each ally was loft to manage its own aifairs a.s 
an independent state.* The badges which niarke<i sub- 
jection to Home in the provinces — the resident inagw- 
trate and the tribute — were unknowm in Ibdy. Hut in 
all points affecting the relations of one ally with 
another, in all questions of the genersd intoreHt..s <»f 
Italy and of foreign policy, the decision rested S(V<dy 
with Rome. The place of a federal coiuslitiitioa, of a 
federal council, of federal officers, was filled by the 
Roman senate, assembly, and magisiiatcs. The tuain- 
tenanoe of peace and order in Italy, the defence of t.Iie 
coasts and frontiers, the making of war or jjoiu'-e wif.h 
foreign powers, w'ore matters the settlement of which 
Rome kept entirely in her own hands. J-Csich allied 
state, in time of war, was called upon for a certain 
contingent of men, but thotigh its contingent usually 
formed a distinct corps under officers of its own, its 
numerical strength was fixed by Rome, it was brigaded 
with the Roman legions, and was under the orders of 
the Roman consul.^ 

^ For fho relation of the ‘soeli Italici* to Borne, aee Mommsen, 
JL Cf., i. 422 ; Beloch, lUti. Bund, cap. x. 

a Belooh, 208. Tbe importance of this duty of the allies Is ex* 
pressed in the phrase, * sooii nominisre X<atini qolbns ex formols 
togatorott milites in tenra Italia tznperaie eolent.’ 
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This paramount authority of Rome throughout the The Roman 
peninsula was confirmed and justified by the fact that 
Romo herself' was now infinitely more powerful than 
any one of her numerous allies. Her territory, as 
distinct from that of the allied states, covered some- 
thing like one-third of the peninsula south of the .dEsis. 

Along the west coast it stretched from Caere to the 
southern borders of Campania. Inland, it included the 
former territories of the .^qui and Hernici, the Sabine 
countiy, and even extended eastward into Picenum, 
while beyond these limits were outlying districts, such 
as the lands of the Senonian Kelts, with the Roman 
colony of Sena, and others elsewhere in Italy, which 
had been confiscated by Rome and given over to 
Ron>an settlers. Since the first important annexation 
of tenitoiy after the capture of Veii (396 B.O.), twelve ass A.o.a 
new tribes had been formed,* and the number of male 
citizens registered at the census had risen from 152,000 
to 290,000.® Within this enlarged Roman state were colonies and 
now included numerous communities with local in. 
stitutions and government. At their head stood the 
Roman colonies (‘colonise civium Romanorum’), 
founded to guard especially the coasts of Latium and 
Campania.® Next to these eldest children of Rome 

1 Four in South Etruria (387), two in the Pomptine territory (858), 
two in Latium (332), two in tlie territory of the southern Volsci and 
the Agor Palernus (318), two in the jEquian and Hernican territory 
(299). The total of thirty-five was completed in 241 by the formation 
of the Velina and Quirina, probably in the Sabine and Picentine 
districts, enfranchised in 268. See Beloch, 32. 

a Livy, Epit^ xvi,; Eutrop., ii. 18; Mommsen, it. 0^., i. 423; 

Beloch, cap. iv, p. 77 sq. 

® Ostia, Antinm, Tarracina, Sinuessa, and, on the 

Adriatic, Sena and Oastrum Novum. 
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cnme those communities which had been invested with 
the full Roman franchise, such, for instance, as the old 
Latin towns of Aricia, Lanuvium, Tuscuhim, Nonion- 
turn, and Pedum. Lowest in the scale were tliose 
which had not been considered ripe for the full 
franchise, but had, like Ccerc, received instead the 
‘civitas sine suffragio,' the civil without the political 
rights.^ Their members, though Roman citizens, were 
not enrolled in the tribes, and in time of war served 
not in the ranks of the Roman legions, but in scpanite 
contingents. In addition to these organised town 
communities, there were also the groups of Jioman 
settlers on the public lands, and the dwellers in thu 
village communities of the enfranchised highland dis- 
tricts in ccnti-al Italy. 

The administrative needs of this enlargctl Jti>nie 
were obviously such as could not be adequately satisfitjd 
by the system which had done well enough for a small 
city state with a few square miles of territory. The 
old centralisation of all government in li^nno itself ha<l 
become an impossibility, and the Roman statesnum <lid 
their best to meet the altered requirements of the Ximo. 
The urban commrmities within the Roman |>ale, colonics 
and municipia, were allowed a largo measure of local 
self-government. In all wo find local assoniblios, 
senates, and magistrates, to whose hands the ordinary 
routine of local administration was confided, and, in 
spite of differences in detail, e,ff. in the titles and 
numbers of the magistrates, the same type of constitu- 


to toth th«M elauM th« i«rm ' mtutiolpia* ww appUscL 
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tion prevailed throughout.^ But these local authorities 
■were carefully subordinated to the higher powers in 
Rome. The local constitution could be modified or 
revoked by the Roman senate and assembly, and the 
local magistrates, no less than the ordinary members 
of the community, were subject to the paramount 
authority of the Roman consuls, praetors, and censors. 

In particular, care was taken to keep the administra- 
tion of justice well under central control. The Roman 
citizen in a colony or municipium enjoyed, of course, 
the right of appeal to the Roman people in a capital 
case. We may also assume that from the first some 
limit was placed to the jurisdiction of the local magis- 
trate, and that cases falling outside it came befoi'e the 
centrp.! authorities. But an additional safeguard for Prefeot*. 
the equitable and uniform administration of Roman 
law in communities, to many of which the Roman code 
was new and unfamiliar, was provided by the institu- 
tion of prefects (‘prsefeoti juri dicundo’),® who were 
sent out annually, as representatives of the Roman 
praetor, to administer justice in the colonies and muni- 
cipiai. To prefects was, moreover, assigned the charge 
of those districts within the Roman pale where no 
urban communities, and consequently no organised 
local government, existed. In these two institutions, 
that of municipal government and that of prefectures. 


1 For details, see Beloth, Ital. Bvmd, caps, v., vL, viL The en- 
franchised oommanities in most cases retained the old titles for their 
magiitrates, and hence the variety in their designations. 

9 For the ‘prsefeoti,’ see Mommsen, iZ. O,, i. 419, andiZdns. SlatUt- 
r«M, U. 669 } Beloch, 130-133. 
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■we have already two of the cardinal points of the later 
imperial system of government. 

A word must lastly he said of the chaTigcs which the 
altered position and increased responsibilities of Rome 
had effected in her military system.’^ For the most 
part these changes tended gradually to ■weaken the old 
and intimate connection beUveen the Roman ai*niy in 
the field and the Roman people at homo, ai\d thus 
prepared the way for that complete broach between < ho 
two which in the end proved fatal to the republic. It 
is true that service in the legion was still the first duty 
and the highest privilege of the fully qualified citiKon. 
Every ‘assiduus’ was still liable to .active military 
service between the .ages of soventcexi .an<l forty five, 
and ‘prolotJirii’ and froedmon ■wore still called out 
only in great emergencies,® an<l then hut rai’cly enrolled 
in the legions. But this service was gnwlually altering 
in character. Though new legions were still uiised 
each year for the summer campaigns, this w.aa hy no 
moans always accomp<anie«l, as formerly, hy the dis- 
bandment of those already on foot, and this increase in 
the length of time during which the citizen Wiis kept 
with the standards had, as oiirly as the siege of Veil, 
necessitated a further deviation from the oltl theory 
of military service — the introduction of imy.“ Iljinlly 
less important than these changes were those which luul 
taken place in the organisation of the legion itself. In 

» Mommsoa, K. L 438 ; Madv%, Ker/, R. Rtietut, U. 4C7 fq. i 
Mry, vUL 8 ; Polybius, vL 17-4SL 

* Jff.ff., before the battle of Sentinum (293), Livy, x. 21. 

* Ury, iv. S». 
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the early days of the republic the same divisions served 
for the soldier in the legion and the voter in the 
assembly. The Roman army in the field, and the 
Roman people in the comitia on the Campus, were alike 
grouped according to their wealth, in classes and cen- 
tuida?. But by the time of the Latin war the arrange- 
ment of the legion had been altered. In the new 
manipular system, with its three lines, no regard 
was i)aid to civic distinctions, but only to length of 
servdce and military efiiciency, while at the same time 
the more open order of fighting which it involved 
demanded of each soldier greater skill, and therefore a 
more thorough training in arms than the old phalanx. 

One other (thange resulted from the new military neces- Thepio- 
siiios bf the time, which was as fruitful of results as 
the incipient separation between the citizen and the 
.soldier. The citizen soldiers of early Rome were com- 
manded in the field by the men whom they had chosen 
to bo their chief magistrates at home, and still, except 
when a dictator was appointed, the chief command of 
the legions rested with the consuls of the year. But, 
as Romo’s military operations increased in area and in 
diKtanco from Rome, a larger staff became necessary, 
and the inconvoiiieuco of summoning home a consul in 
the field from an unfinished campaign became intoler- 
able. 'The remedy found, that of prolonging for a 
further period the impoi'ium of the consul, was first 
applied in 327 B.O. in the case of Q. Publilius Philo, ^ 437 a.w.o 
and between 327 and 264 B.a. instances of this ‘proro- 427490 
gatio imperii ^ became increasingly common. This pro- 
31 Iiivy, vlii, 28 , ‘ ut pro consule rem geroret quoad debellatum esset.’ 

G 
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consular authority, origiruilly an occasionril ancl sub- 
ordinate one, was destined to become first, of all the 
strongest force in the republic, and ulbiruat cly i ho 
chief prop of the i^ower of the Cicsars. Ali-c.udy, 
within the limits of Italj^^, Ttome had laid <he fomsfla- 
tion-stones of the system by wliiuh .^ha arttir\va!*<]'5 
governed the world — the nmniclpa] coiislilntioits, 
allied stales, the proconsuls, and the prelVc:?:*. 



BOOK III. 


ROME 

ANJD THE MEDITERRANEAN STATES — 

265-146 B.C. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Wjs have now reached the period during which the 
Latin Community on the hanks of the Tiber, already 
the mistress of Italy, established her suzerainty over 
the countries bordering the Mediterranean Sea. For 
the histoi'y of this period we are no longer dependent 
on tradition. The events of the struggle with Carthage, 
the wars vuth Macedon, and with Antiochus, the rela- 
tions of Rome witli the states of Western Asia, were 
recorded by contemporary historians, Creek and Roman, 
and in contemporary official documents. Of these con- 
temporary authorities indeed, only a few fragments are 
now extant. We cannot read the very words of Fabius 
Piotor, of L. Ginciua Alimentus, the prisoner of Hannibal, 
or of HannibaFs companion and historiographer, the 
Greek Silenus, or handle the original text of the treaties 
with Carthage or Antiochus. But the important fact 
remains, that it is on these records that our two chief 
extant authorities, Polybius and Livy, based their 
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narratives, while of the last thirty yea?'s of the puriod, 
Polyhius himself writes with the authoiiby of a contoni- 
poraay. 

The chief intei’est of the history naturally ffutves in 
the great wars which for a hundred yours ahsoj-bod the 
energies of Rome. In the internal afiairs of the state 
there is at first sight nothing of striking importance to 
record. The strain and stress of foreign war loft llLilo 
energy or leisure for political debate, or I’oforiouig seal: 
The groat controversy which ha<l divided jnuu in tJu! 
previous period was closed ; those which wore to divide 
them in the next had not yet taken <lelhute shape. Yet 
beneath this outwaril political calm cliang<-H Wi-vv silently 
at work of the utmost moment for the future of the .-.(.ate. 
The Rome whicii oinerg«*d victoi’iouK iVoni iho, ttonlliets 
of a century was still, as i*<jgarded the funu t»f htn* 
political systom, a Latin city state, - in fa<’t, slie was an 
imperial x’ower ruling wide and «listant ju-ov'ince.', and 
with a citizen body scattci'cd over tluj coasts of tins 
Mediterranean. Nor could the disi>roi»oi'tiou between 
the primitive machinery of the oltl rojjublican con.stitu 
tion and the administrative nocossitios of an empire 
which stretched from the inllars of Ilercultss to tJie 
river Halys, long oscaiio notice. To these a«lininistra- 
tive difiS.cuIties wore added others, croatetl directly or 
indirectly by the rajnd oxx>an8ion of Home during this 
period ; for this expansion brought with it a revolution 
in the conditions, habits, and beliefs of Homan society 
which undermined the very foundations on which the 
republican system rested. The statesmen of the Grac> 
ehan, and still more of the Ciceronian ago, had conse> 
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quently to face the fact that the ancient constitution 
was almost as ill-suited to the temper and tone of the 
Roman people as it was inadequate to the task of 
go-vorning the civilised world. In the following chapters 
we shall then, first of all, brace the growth of Roman 
dominion outside Italy, and, secondly, consider its effects 
upon the Roman state itself. 



CHAPTER T, 

IlOMK ANI> CARTHAGE THK CONQUEST OF TJI K %VKS'J*. 

TiroxJGH marked out hy her g:eo^i*aplnc:u1 positioij ij.s 
the natural ceiitre of the ^reiliicrrurioatia Italy hmi 
hitherto played no active part in ]VIe<!iit*rrnne;ui 
politics, hut, now that she was for the first time unittMl, 
it was felt tlirougliout the Med ihjr ran cun world that a 
new power hxul arisen, and Home, as lh<^ head and 
representative of Italy, found herself iri’tsj^istihJy di*a,wii 
into the vortex of M editerranean uira ir.-.. W’ith thf>Mo 
of the eastern iVle<literranean, indeed, she \% as iiotiiinnc 
diately called upon to concern herself. Ifei* rt^pidse rd 
I^yrrhus, and the nc*ws that the Greek cities of S<iut]i 
Italy had acknowled^€j<l her siuKorainty, had, it is ti’uo, 
suddenly revealed to the Eastern world the cxistcjncc^ 
of a powerful Italian state. Efirypt sought her nlliuiire, 
and Qrook scholars began to interest themselves keenly 
in the history, constitution, and cliaracter of the Tjattin 
republic which had so suddenly becoin© faniouH. Hut 
this waa all, and not until fifty years after the retreat 
of Pyrrhus did Rome seriously turn her attention east- 
ward. Westward of Italy the case was different. The 
western coasts of the peninsula wore the most fertile, 
populous, and wealthy; it was westward rather than east- 
ward that the natural openings for Italian commerce were 
roe 
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to be found- It "was, however, precisely on this side 
that Xtome had serious ground for anxiety. The great 
Phoenician republic of Carthage was now at the height 
of her power. To a commercial and maritime supremacy, 
as great as that of Tyre and Sidon bad ever been, she 
had added a dominion by land, of a kind to which they 
had never aspired. Not content with her wide and 
fertile territories in northern Africa, she had planted 
her feet firmly in Sardinia and Sicily, in close proximity 
to the shores of Italy, while her fleets swept the seas 
and jealously guarded for her benefit alone the hidden 
treasures of the West. In the east of Sicily, Syracuse 
still upheld the cause of Greek independence against 
the hereditary foe of the Greek race ; but Syracuse 
stood alone, and her resources were comparatively 
small. What Pome had to fear was the establishment, 
and that at no distant date, of an absolute Cartha- 
ginian domination over the Western seas — a domina- 
tion which would not only bo fatal to Italian commerce 
but would be a standing menace to the safety of the 
Italian coasts. Pome had indeed long been connected 
with Carthage by treaty, and the older purely com- 
mercial treaties had quite recently been replaced by a 
close a l liance formed in face of the common danger to 
which both had been exposed by the adventurous 
schemes of Pyrrhus. But this danger was past, and it 
is probable that others besides Pyrrhus foresaw that on 
the old battleground of Greeks and Phoenicians a 
struggle must soon be fought out between the Phoeni- 
cian mistress of the Italian seas and the Batin rulers of 
the Italian peninsiila. 
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It was above all ibiogs essential for jiome tJiat the 
Cartbagiuians should advance no farther eastward. 
But already in 272 D.C. TarcTitum had almost fallen 
into their grasp, and seven years latei* lloine u'as 
threatened with a danger as serious, the e.stabli.'-hnient 
of Carthaginian rule in the cast of Sicily, and within 
sight of the Italian coast. In 205 a body of 

Campanian mercenaries, who had .seized IMosaiui, fouml 
themselves hard pressed hy Hiero, king of Syracii.se, 
One party among them uijpealed for aid to C'jn-t,iiage. 
The Carthaginians roadilj’ respoiide«l, and a Cartha- 
ginian garrison occupied the citadel of AIc*ssana. Bid. 
at Messana, as once at Tarentum, thei’c others 

who turned to Rome, and, as Italians theni.se] ves, 
implored the aid of th<j great Italian republic, oU’ering 
in return to place Mo.s.sana under tbe suzerainty of 
Rome. The request was a pcri>Icxing one. Both 
Hiero and the Carthaginians wore allies of R«nue, ainl 
Messana, if rescued from the latter, belonged of right 
to Hiero and not to Home. Apart, too, from treaty 
obligations, the Roman senate naturally he.sitat.ed t>e- 
fore acceding to an appeal which would procixntato a 
collision with Carthago, and commit Rome to a new 
and hazardous career of enterprise heyoTid the sea. 
Finally, however, all other considerations gave way 
before the paramount importance of checking the 
advance of Carthage. The Roman assembly voted that 
assistance ehonld be sent to the Mamertines, and in 
264 B.o. the Roman legions for the first time crossed 
the sea. Messana was occupied, and, after sustaining a 
defeat, the Oarthaginians and Syracusans were forced 
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to raise the siege and withdraw. The opening years of 
the war which was thus begun gave little promise of 
the length of the struggle, and it seemed likely at the 
outset that Eome’s immediate object, the expulsion of 
the Carthaginians from Sicily, would be soon attained. 

The accession to the Eoman side of King Hiero (263 491 
B.C.) not only confirmed the position which Rome had 
already assumed in Italy of the champion of the 
western Greeks against barbarians, but provided her 
in eastern Sicily with a convenient base of operations 
and commodious winter quarters, and in Hiero himself 
with a loyal and effective ally. In the next year (262 492 A.B. 0 . 
B.O.) followed the capture of Agrigentum, and in 261 B.C. 49 s A.i7.a 
the Roman senate resolved on supplementing these 
successes on land by the formation of a fleet which Th« arst 
should not only enable them to attack the maritime 
strongholds which defied the assaults of their legions, and 
protect their own coasts, but even to carry the war into 
Africa itself. In the spiing of 260 B.O. the first regular 494 ^. 0 . 0 . 
Roman fleet, consisting of one hundred quinqueremes 
and twenty triremes set sail and the brilliant naval 
victory oft Mylae, won by the consul 0, Duilius in the 
same year, seemed to promise the Romans as much 
success by sea as they had won by land. But the 
promise was not fulfilled ; and in 256 B.C. the senate, 493 a . vm . 
impatient of the slow progress made in Sicily, deter- 
mined on boldly invading Africa. It was a policy for The invasJoi 
which, if Africa were once reached, the defenceless Begniw. 
state of the Carthaginian territories, the doubtful 
loyalty of her Libyan subjects, and the unwarlike 
> Mommsen, R. <9., i. 51S. 
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habits of her own citizens, gave every hoxjo of success, 
and, but for the blunders of the Romans themselves, it 
might have succeeded now as it did fifty years later. 
The passage to Africa was opened by the defeat c»f the 
Carthaginian fleet off Ecnomus ; the two consnls, L. 
Manlius Vixlso and 3VL Atilius Keguitis, landed in .safol.y 
and rapidly overran the countiy. lJut thes*.* !>nc4*es.ses 
led the senate, at the close of the suintncr, into cuiuniil- 
ting the serious blunder of recalling (me of the <joiiku1.<, 
Manlius, wnth a large portion of the troo^js. It was 
one of many instances in whicli tlie rules ami ti’iMlitirtns 
of the old ropublicau system j)r«»ve«l themselves ineon- 
sistent witli the new reqnii'cmcnts <»f an oxtended war 
fare. Tlic consul came hack to hohl the eleutiitna ; his 
soldiers returned, as the custom had hoen, to their 
homes after a summei‘’H camjaugn ; but the eflicicney <,»f 
the exi>odition was fatally inipjiire<l. 'J’ho rushuerH aiul 
over-confidence of Kogulus aggi’avated the ofleoLs r»f the 
senate’s action. Embohlene<l by further successiss, and 
noUvithstanding hi.s diminishe<l foroc-s, ho met the Car- 
thaginian projjosals for posico l»y terms so har.sh lliat 
the latter, though the Romans were iilmost at thedr 
gates, their sohliers disheartened, and the nomad trilsis 
swarming on their frontiers, in<Iigaantly broke off the 
negotiations and prepared to resist to the last. At this 
crisis, so the story runs, the arrival of Xanthippiis, a 
Spartan soldier of fortune, changed the face of affairs, 
as that of Gyllppus had formerly done at Syracuse. 
His superior military skill remedied the blunders of the 
Carthaginian generals ; confidence was restored j and in 
255 B.O. he trimnphwatly routed the Roman forces a few 
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miles outside the city. Regulus was taken prisoner,^ 
and only a miserable remnant of two thousand men 
escaped to the Homan camp on the coast. Here they 
were rescued by a Homan fleet, but their ill-fortune 
pursued them. On its way home the fleet was wrecked, 
and all but 80 vessels out of a total of 364 were lost. 

Still, though abandoning the idea of invading Africa, 
the Romans were unwilling to renounce all thoughts of 
facing their enemy on the sea But fresh disasters 
followed. The hopes raised (264 B.C.) by the capture soo 4..c.a 
of Panormus were dashed to the ground the next year 
(253 B.O.) by the total destruction in a storm of the soi *..c.o. 
victorious fleet on its way home from Panormus to 
Rome. Four years later a second fleet, despatched under 
P. Claudius to assist in the blockade of Lilybseum, was 
completely defeated off Drepana, while, to make matters 
worse, Claudius’ colleague L. Junius, who had been 
hastily sent out with reinforcements, was wrecked near 
the dangerous promontory of Pachynus. 

Disheartened by these repeated disasters, the senate 
resolved to trust only to the legions, and by sheer force 
of perseverance slowly to force the enemy out of the 
few positions to which he still clung in Sicily. But, 
though for five years (248-243 B.c.) no fresh naval opera- soe-sii 
tions were attempted, no compensating success by land 
followed. Hamilcar Barca, the new Carthaginian com- 
mander, not only ravaged with his fleet the coasts of 
Italy, but from his impregnable position at Ercte inces- 
santly hamssed the Homan troops in the west of the 

1 For cxiticisms of tlie story of Kegulus, see Mooamsen, i. B2S ; Ihne, 

U, Banke, Weltgeaahiohte, ii. 185. 
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island, and even rcctiptiired Uiyx. Convinced once 
more of the impossibility of tli iviiig the Carthaginians 
out of Sicily as long us their navy swe]>t the seas, the 
Romans determined on a final oiVui-t, The ti’easuiy uas 
empty; but by the liberal contribuuonf'. of private 
citizens a fioot was equipped, and O. lailatius C'atulns, 
consul for 242 u.a., started hjr Sicily curly in i he summer 
of that year with 200 quinqucrenics. From J)rc‘puiin, 
whither he hud gone to aid in the l>lo<‘ka<le, he stiiled 
out to meet a Carthaginian ilcr.t, (losputchcd freiu Africa 
against him ; and a battle took jdaco at the ^rEgates 
islands, some tuentj’- miles from tluj .Sicilian c‘oast, in 
which Oatnlus comidctely defeated hi.s c-ncniy. 'J’lie eiul 
of tlie long struggle had come at last. The Cartliuginiun 
government, despairing of being able to scrnl further 
aid to their troox)s in Sicily, authorised JIandIcur to 
treat for peace. His i>ropoaal8 were a<«it*pted by Catu 
lus, and the terms agreed U 2 iOu hetween them wr:i‘c 
confirmed in all csscmtial points by the of>nnni.s,sionor.s 
sent out from Rome. The Ciirthuginians agrce<i to 
evacuate Sicily and the adjoining islands, to restore all 
prisoners, and to ti-n indemnity of 2300 talents. 

In its duration and its severity the Fii'st Punic War 
is justly ranked by Polybius above ail other wars of his 
own and preceding times, though neither in the military 
talent displayed nor in the importance of its results can 
it be compared with the war that followed. It was dis- 
tinguished by no military achievement comparable with 
Hannibal’s invasion of Italy, and with the single excep- 
tion of !Hamilcar it produced no general of the calibre 
of ISannibed or ScipiOt It was in fact a struggle in 
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wliicli both lioixio imd Oarthage were serving an 
apprenticeship to a warfax’e the conditions of which 
were unfamiliar to both. The Roman legions were foes 
very unlike any against which the Cai’thaginian leaders 
had ever led their motley array of mercenaries, while 
Rome was called upon for the first time to fight a war 
across the sea, and to fight with sliips against the 
greatest naval ijow'er of the age. The novelty of these 
conditions accounts for much of the vacillating and 
uncertain action observable on both sides, and their 
effect in this direction was increased by the evident 
doubts felt by both antagonists as to the lengths to 
which the quarrel should be pushed. It is possible 
that Hamiicar had alread 3 ' made up his mind that 
Rome must be atta<dccd and cioished in Italy, but his 
government attempted nothing more than raids upon 
the coast. There are indications also that some in the 
Roman senate saw no end to the struggle but in the 
destruction of Carthage ; yet an invasion of Africa was 
only once seriously attempted, and then only a half- 
hearted support M^as given to the exjxedition. But 
these peculiarities in the war served to bring out in tire 
clearest relief the strength and the weakness of the two 
contending states. The chief dangers for Carthage lay 
obviouslj'^ in the jealousy exhibited at home of her 
officers abroad, in the difficulty of controlling her mer- 
cenary troops, and in the ever-present possibility of dis- 
affection among her subjects in Libya, — dangers which 
even the genius of Hannibal failed finally to surmount. 
Romo, on the other hand, was strong in the public spirit 
of her citizens, the fidelity of her allies, the valour and 
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discipline of her legions. What she needed was a 
system which should make a better use of her splendid 
materials than one under which her plans were shaped 
from day to day by a divided senate, and executed by 
officers who were changed every year, and by soldiers 
most of whom returned home at the close of each 
summer’s campaign. 

The interval between the First and Second Punic 
Wars was employed by both Eome and Carthage in 
strengthening their respective positions. Of the islands 
lying off the coast of Italy, the most important, Sicily, 
had fallen to Rome as the prize of the recent war. The 
eastern end of the island was still left under the rule of 
King Hiero as the ally of Rome, but the larger western 
portion became directly subject to Rome, and a Fempo- 
rary arrangement seems to have been made for its 
government, either by one of the two prsetors, or 
possibly by a quaestor.* Sardinia and Corsica had not 
been surrendered to Rome by the treaty of 241 B.O., but 
three years later (238 B.O.), on the invitation of the Car- 
thaginian mercenaries stationed in the islands, a Roman 
force occupied themj Carthago protested, but, on the 
Romans threatening war, she gave way, and Sardinia 
and Corsica were formally ceded to Eome, though it 
was some seven or eight years before all resistance on 
the part of the natives themselves was crushed. In 
227 B.O., however, the senate conadered matters ripe for 
the establishment of a separate and settled government, 
not only in Sardinia and Corsica, but also in Sicily. 

1 Harqnardt, JRSm. Staatsv^.^ i. 92; Momouen, R, 0., i. 543; 
Appian, 8ie., 2. 
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In that year two additional praetors were elected ; to 
one was assigned the charge of western Sicily, to tlie 
other that of Sardinia and Corsica,* and thus the first 
stones of the Roman provincial system were laid. Of 
at least equal importance for the security of the penin- 
sula was the subjugation of the Keltic tribes in the 
valley of the Po. These, headed bv the Boii and In- 
subres, and assisted by levies from the Kelts to the nEii< sutie* 
westward, had in 225 B.C. alarmed the whole of Italv a r .i-. * 

by invading Etruria and penetrating to Clu^ium, only 
three days’ journey from Rome. Here, however, their 
courage seems to have failed them. They retreated 
northward along the Etruscan coast, until at Telamon 
their way was barred by tbe Roman legions, returning 
from Sardinia to the defence of Rome, while a second 
consular army hung upon their rear. Thus hemmed 
in the Kelts fought desperately, but were completely 
defeated and the flower of their tribesmen slain. Tlio 
Romans followed up their success by invading the Keltic 
territoiy. The Boii were easily reduced to submission. 

The Insubres, north of the Po, resisted more obstinately, 

but by 223 B.C. the war was over, and all the tribes in e 32 A.c.a 

the rich Po valley acknowledged the supremacy of 

Rome. The conquered Kelts were not enrolled among 

the Italian allies of Rome, but were treated ae subjects 

beyond the frontier. Three colonies were founded to 

hold them in check — ^Placentia and Cremona in tlie 

territory of the Insubres, Mutina in that of the Boii •, 

and the great northern road (Via Flaminia) was com- The.vuFia- 

pleted as far as the Keltic border at Ariminum. 

1 Livy, Epit, xx. 
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On the Adriatic coasfcj where there was no Carthage 
to be feared, and no important adjacent islands to be 
annexed, the immediate interests of Eome were limited 
to rendering the sea safe for Italian trade. It was with 
this object that, in 229 B.O., the first Roman expedition 
crossed the Adriatic, and inflicted severe chastisement 
on the Illyrian pirates of the opposite coast.^ But the 
results of the expedition did not end here, for it was 
the means of establishing for the first time direct politi- 
cal relations between Rome and the states of Greece 
proper, to many of which the suppression of pinacy in 
the Adriatic was of as much importance as to Rome 
herself. Alliances were concluded with Corcyra, Epid- 
amnus, and Apollonia; and embassies explaining the 
reasons which had brought Roman troops into 'Greece 
were sent to the .i^tolians, the Achseans, and even to 
Athens and Corinth, Everywhere they wore well re- 
ceived, and the admission of the Romans to the Isthmian 
games* (228 B.O.) formally acknowledged them as the 
natural allies of the free Greek states against both bar- 
barian tribes and foreign des^jots, a relationship which 
was destined to prove as useful to Romo in the East as 
it had already proved itself to be in tlie West. 

While Rome was thus fortifying herself on all sides, 
Carthage had acquired a possession whicn promised to 
compensate her for the loss of Sicily, Sardinia, and 
Corsica. The genius of her greatest citizen and soldier, 
Hamilcar Barca, had appreciated the enoimous value 
of the Spanish peninsula, and conceived the scheme of 
founding there a Carthaginian dominion which should 


1 Polyb., ii. 8 gq. * Polyb., il. 12. 
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not. only add to the wealth of Carthage, but supply her 
with troops, and with a base of operations for that war 
of revenge with liome on which Ms heart was set. The 
conquest of soitthern and eastern Spain, begun by Hain- 
ilear (236-228 B.C.), and can-ied on by his kinsman Has- sis-sae 
drubal (228-221 B.C.), was completed by his son Hannibal, 
who, with all his father’s genius, inherited also his ’ 
father’s hatred of Rome, and by 2iy B.o. the authority of 535 A.tj.a 
Carthage had been extended as far as the Ebro. Rome 
had not watched this rapid advance without anxiety, 
but, pi’obably owing to her troubles with the Kelts, she 
had contented herself with stipulating (220 B.O.) that Car- oss a.u.o. 
thage should not carry her anas beyond the Ebro, so as 
to threaten Rome’s ancient ally, the Greek colony hlas- 
siliu, and with securing the independence of the two 
nominally Greek communities, Emporias and Saguntum,' 
on the east coast. 

But these precautions were of no avail against the 
resolute dclermiuation of Hannibal, with whom the 
conquest of Spain was only preliminary to an attack 
upon Italy, and who could not afford to leave behind 
him in Spain a state allied to Rome. In 219 B.O., there- sss ^v.o. 
fore, disregarding the protests of a Roman embassy, he 
attacked and took Saguntum, an act which, as he had 
foreseen, rendered a rupture with Rome inevitable, 
while it set his own hands free for a further advance. 

A second war with Carthage was no unlooked-for second 

« Punic Wit* 

event at Rome j but the senate seems to have con- 218-201 ».o. 
fidently expected that it would be waged at a distance A.u.a 
from Italy — ^in Africa and in Spain, where Saguntum 
^ Ldvy, xxL 2 , 5 ; Polyb., iit X5f 
H 
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would have given them a convenient point of support ; 
and to this hope they clung even after Saguntum was 
686 lost. In 218 B.O., the first year of the war, one consul, 

P. Cornelius Scipio, was despatched to Spain, an'd the 
other, T, Sempronius Gracchus, to Sicily, and thence 
to Africa. But Hannibal’s secrecy and promptitude 
baffled all their calculations. Leaving New Carthage 
early in 218 E.C., in the space of five months he crossed 
the Pyrenees, reached the Rhone just as Scipio arrived 
at Massilia on his way to Spain, p.afssed the Alps in spite 
Hannibal of endless diflSculties and hardships, and startled Italy 

izivadtfs 

Italy. jiy descending into the plains of Cisalpine Gaul. In 
two battles on the Ticinus and the Trebia he defeated 
the forces hastily collected to bar his progress south- 
wards j the Keltic tribes rallied to his standard j and 
at the beginning of the next year he prepared to realise 
the dream of his life and carry fire and sword into Italy 
itself. His own force numbered 26,000 men j the total 
available strength of Rome and her allies was estimated 
at over 700,000.^ But Hannibal’s hope lay in the possi- 
bility that by the rapidity of his movements he might 
be able to strike a decisive blow before Rome could 
mobilise her levies, or get her somewhat cumbrous 
military machinery into working order. From a first 
success he expected no less a result than the break iip 
of the Roman confederacy, and the isolation of Rome 
herself, while it would also increase the readiness of 
his own government to render him effective support. 

* Polybius (U. 24 sj.) enumerates the forces of Home and her allies 
at the tame of the Keltic invasion of 225. For a criticism of his 
account, see Mommsen, R. Rorseh., ii. 898 ; Beloch, Ital. Bund, 80. 
For Hannitwl’a force, see Polyb., lii, 85, 56. 
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His trust in himself and his army was not mi&placed, 
for to the last he had the advanlaj-e over the Roman 
legions wherever he met thorn in person. Except, 
however, in South Italy, his hriiliant victories and 
dashing marches brought him no alliee. and. it was his 
inability to shake the loyalty of northern and central 
Italy and of the Latin colonies every v here, even more 
than the indomitable perseverance of Hume and the 
supineness of Carthage, wl.ich caused his ukiinate 
failure. 

In the spring of 217 z.c. hia,,nibal cros'se.l the Apen- i'a<nrai tae 
nines and marched southwards through the lowlands of LSie.''”'”* 
eastern Etiar.Ia, the route taken befoie him by the'"" 

Keltic hordes, in April he anniltiialed I'luiuiniu'? and 
his army at the Trasimene Lake.* and pushed on 10 
Spoletium, only a few days’ march from Rome. But 
Rome was not yet his goal ; from Simletium, which had 
closed its gales against him, he moved rapidly eastward, 
ravaging tlje territories of Roman allies as he went, till 
he reached the Adriatic and the fertile lands of northern 
Apulia, where supplies and especially remounts for his 
Numidian cavalry ® were plentiful, communication with 
Carthage easy, and tvbere, moreover, he was well placed 
for testing the fidelity of the most recent and the least 
trustworthy of the Italian allies of Rome. A second 
victory here, on the scale of that at the Trasimene Lake, 
might be the signal for a general revolt against Roman 
rule. It was not, however, until the summer of the 
next year that his opportunity came. The patient 

1 For the date see Ovid, Fast., vi. 705; Weiasenborn on Livy, 
xjtii fi ; Mommsen, It. Q., i. 694. * Livy, xxiv. 20. 
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tactics of Q. Fabios Cunctator had become unpopular 
at Rome ; and the consuls of 216 B.O., L. jSImilius Paulas 
and M. Terentius Varro, took the field in Apulia, at 
the head of a larger force than Rome had yet raised, 
and with ordoi’s to fight and crush the daring invader. 
The result realised for tlie moment Hannibal’s highest 
hopes. The Roman army was annihilated at Cann® ; 
and South Italy, with the exception of the Latin 
colonies and the Greek cities on the coast, came over 
to his side. Nor did the Roman misfortunes end here. 
Philip of Macedou concluded an alliance with Hannibal 
(215 B.O.), and threatened an invasion of Italy. In the 
vexy next year Syracuse, no longer ruled by the faithful 
Hiero, revolted, and a Cartliaginian foi-ce landed in 
Sicily; lastly, in 212 B.O., came the loss of the Greek cities 
on the south coast. But the ti'uth of Polybius’s remark 
that the Romans are most to bo feared when their 
danger is greatest was never better illustrated than by 
their conduct in the face of these accumulated disasters. 
Patiently and undauntedly they set themselves to regain 
the groxmd they had lost. Philip of Macedon was first 
of all forced to retire from the allied city of Apollonia 
which he had attacked (214 B.O.), and then efiectually 
diverted from all thoughts of an attack on Italy by the 
formation of a coalition against him in Greece itself (211 
B.a) ; Syracuse was recaptured in 212 B.O., after a lengthy 
siege, and Roman autlxority re-established in Sicily. In 
Italy itself the Roman commanders took advantage of 
Hannibal’s absence in the extreme south to reconquer 
northern Apulia ; but their main efforts were directed 
to the recovery of Campania, and above all of Capua. 
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The imminent danger of this tovrn, which he had named 
as the successor of Eome in the headship of Italy, re- 
called Hannibal from the south, where he was besieging 
a Roman garrison in the citadel of Tarentum. Failing to 
break through the lines wliicli enclosed it, he resolved, 
as a last hope of diverting the Roman legions from the 
devoted city, to advance on Home itself. But Lis 
march, deepij’ us it impressed the iinagiaatfoii of hi.s 
contemporaries by its audacity and promptitude, u'as 
without result. Silently and rapidly ho moved along 
the course of the Latin Way, through the heart of 
the territory of Rome, to within three miles of the 
city, and even rode up with his advanced guard to the 
CoUine gate. Yet no aliy joined him ; no Ronum force 
was recalled to face him j no proposals for peace reacheii 
his camp ; and, overcome, it is said, by the unmoved con- 
fidence of his foe, he withdrew, as silently and rapidly 
as he had advanced, to his headquarters in the south. 
The fall of Ocapua followed inevitably (211 B.c.),^and the 
Roman senate saw with relief the seat of war removed to 
Lucania and Bruttium, and a prospect opening of some 
relief from the exhausting exertions of the last five 
years. Their hopes were quickly dashed to the ground. 
The faithful Massiliots sent word that Hasdrubal, beaten 
in Spain, was marching to join Hannibal in Italy. The 
anxiety at Rome was intense, and every nerve was 
strained to prevent the junction of the two brothers. 
Equally great was the relief when the news arrived that 

1 Idvy, xxvi. 16, 33, gives the sentence passed on Oapua ; * Ager 
omnis et tecta pnblica P. B, facta, habitaii tantnin tanqnam urbem, 
corpus nullum dvitatis esse.’ Pot the condition of Capna snbse- 
quentiy, see de., L. Agr., i. 6 ; compa» O. I. L., EOS sg. 
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the bold march, of the consul Claudius had succeeded, 
and that Hasdrubal had been defeated and slain on the 
river Metaurus (207 B.O.). The war in Italy was now 
virtually ended, for, though during four years more 
Hannibal stood at bay in a corner of Bruttium, he was 
powerless to prevent the restoration of Eoman authority 
throughout the peninsula. Sicily was once more secure ; 
and finally in 206 B.C., the year after the victory on the 
Metaurus, the successes of the young P. Scipio in Spain 
(211-206 B.O.) were crowned by the complete expulsion 
of the Carthaginians from the peninsula. Nothing noAv 
remained to Carthage outside Africa but the ground on 
which Hannibal desperately held out, and popular 
opinion at Eome warmly supported Scipio when on his 
return from Spain he eagerly urged an immediate inva- 
sion t)f Africa. The senate hesitated. Many were 
jealous of Scipio’s fame, and resented his scarcely con- 
cealed intention of appealing to the people, should the 
senate decline his proposals. Others, like the veteran Q. 
Fabius, thought the attempt hazardous, with exhausted 
resources, and while Hannibal was still on Italian 
soil. But Scipio gained the day. He was elected 
consul for 205 B.C., and given the province of Sicily, 
with permission to cross into Africa if ho thought fit. 
Voluntary contributions of men, money, and supplies 
poured in to the support of the popular hero ; and by 
the end of 205 B.O. Scipio had collected in Sicily a suifi- 
cient force for his purpose. In 204 B.O. he crossed to 
Africa, where he was welcomed by the Numidian prince 
Masinissa, whose friendship he had made in Spain. In 
203 B.a he twice defeated the Oaithaginiaa forces,, and 
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a large paity at Cartli;ige were anxious to aceept iiis 
offer of negotiations. Bus the advocates o: resistanre 
triumphed. Hannibal was recalled from Ira!;.’, and with 
him his brother Mago, who had male a last de.sper- 
ate attempt to create a diversion in Italy hy landing 
in Liguria. Mago died on the voj'age, but Hannibal 
returned to fight his last battle against Eoia? at Zauia, bu' 
where Seipio, tvho had been continued in caiantand a^, 
proconsul for 202 E.c. by a special vote o: the ptfople.w-.u 
a complete victnrj'. The war was over. The Ilonian 
assembly gladly voted thai the Carthaginian re»mf-sr, 
for peace sho’uld be granted, and intrusted the settle- 
ment of the terms to its lavourite S-.-ipio and a com- 
mission of ten senators. Carl huge was all.owed to 
retain her own territory in Africa ini.act ; but she under- 
took to wage no wars outside Africa, and none in.<ide 
without the consent of Home. She siirrendt-rcd all her 
ships but ten triremes, her eiciiliants, and all prisoners 
of war. finally she agreed to pay un indi-mnity of 
10,000 talents in fifty years, illasinis-ia was rewarebai 
by an increase of territory, and was enrolled among the 
‘allies and friends’ of the Homan peojde.^ 

The battle of Zama decided the fate of the VV^est. The wet.t 

uiitierRoxuiLt 

The power of Carthage was broken, and her supremacy rule, 
passed by the right of conquest to Home. Henceforth 
Rome had no rival to fear wcstwai’d of Italy, and it 
rested with herself to settle within what limits her 
supremacy should be confined, and what form it should 
take. The answer to both these questions was largely 
determiaed for her by circumstances. For the next 
^Livy, XXX. 48; Polyb,, xv, 18. 
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fifty years Borne was too deeply involved in the affairs of 
the East to think of extending her rule far beyond the 
limits of the rich inheritance which had fallen to her 
by the defeat of Carthage ; and it was not until 125 B.c. 
that she commenced a fresh career of conquest in the 
West by invading Transalpine Gaul, But within this 
area considerable advance was made in the organisation 
and consolidation of her rule. The rate of progress 
was indeed unequal In the case of Sicily and Spain, 
the immediate establishment of a Boman government 
was imperatively necessary, if these possessions were 
not either to fall a prey to internal anarchy, or be re- 
covered for Carthage by some second Hamilcar. Ac- 
cordingly, we find that in Sicily tlie former dominions 
of Hiero were at once united with the western half of 
the island as a single province, under the rule of a 
Boman praetor (201 and that in Spain, after nine 

years of a provisional government (206-197 B.C.), two pro- 
vinces were in 197 B.O.® definitely established, and each, 
like Sicily, assigned to one of the praetors for tlie year, 
two additional praetors being elected for the purpose. 
But here the resemblance between the two cases ends. 
From 201 B.O. down to the outbreak of the Slave War in 
136 B.O. there was unbroken peace in Sicily, and its part 
in the history is limited to its important functions in 
supplying Borne with com and in provisioning and cloth- 
ing the Boman legions.® It became every year a mote 

1 Livy, Jtxvi. 40. The union was apparently effected in 210 ; hut 
the first prtetor of all Sicily was sent there in 201. 

® Ifivy, zxdi. 27 ; tif. Marquardt, Staatamr., i. 100, and Hfibner 
in Mermes, 1. 106 sq. 

> Livy, xxvii. 5, ' pace aoheUo fidissiqtnm annonie suhi^diun) ’ ; tf, 
30PtSU 
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integral part of Italy ; and a large proportion even of 
the land itself passed gradually into the hands of enter- 
prising Homan speculators. The go% ernors of the two 
Spains had very dilforent work to do from that whirh 
fell to the lot of the Sicilian pi^iors. Although the 
coast towns readily aet.piie«ced in JRoman rule, the rest- 
less and warlike tribes oi the interior were in a constant 
state of ferment, which from time to time broke out 
into opjen revolt. In Sicih* the ordinarj’' pnetorian 
authority, with at most a few cohorts, was sutficient, 
but the condition of Spcin required that year after year 
the prrotor should be aimed with iho consular audit -rity. 
and backed by 2 standing force of four legions, while 
more than once the presence of the consuls themselves 
was fouuil necessary. Siili, in spite of all tlifficulties, 
the work of pacification proeeeiiod. To the elder Cato 
(consul 195 B.C.), and to Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus bssa-u.c. 
(prsstor and proprietor 1S0-1T9 B.c.\ father of the two 
tribunes, is mainly due the credit of quieting the Celti- 
berian tribes of central Spain, anti the government of 
Gracchus was followed by thirty years of conapauitive 
tranquillity. The insurrection headed by Vi}'iathi.a in 
149 B.C. Avas largely caused by the exactit ms of the lioman eos 
magistrates themselves, while its oh* unate continuance 
dovra to the capture of Numantia in 133 B.O., was almost 021 a.w.c. 
as much the result of the incapacity of the Homan com- 
manders. But the re-settlement of the country by 
Scipio Africanus the younger in that year left all Spain, 
with the exception of the highland Astures and Cantabri 
in the north-west, finally and tranquilly subject to Home. 
Meanwhile the disturbed state of the interior had not 
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prevented the spread of Roman civilisation on the sea- 
board. Roman traders and speculators flocked to the 
seaport towns and spread inland. The mines became 
centres of Roman industry; the Roman legionaries 
quartered in Spain year after year married Spanish 
wives, and when their service was over gladly settled 
down in Spain, in preference to retmning to Italy. The 
first Roman communities established outside Italy wore 
both planted in Spain, and both owed their existence 
to the Roman legions.^ Spain even in 133 B.O. gave 
promise of becoming in time ‘ more Roman than Rome 
itself.’ 

In Africa there was no question at first of the intro- 
duction of Roman government by the formation of a 
province. Carthage, bound hand and foot by the treaty of 
201 B.C., was placed xmder the jealous watch of the loyal 
prince of Numidia, who himself willingly acknowledged 
the suzerainty of Rome. But it was impossible for this 
arrangement to be permanent. Every symptom of re- 
viving prosperity at Carthage was regarded at Romo 
with feverish anxiety, and neither the expulsion of Han- 
nibal in 195 B.o. nor his death in 183 B.O. did much to 
check the growing conviction that Rome would never 
be secure while her rival existed. It was therefoi'c 
with grim satisfaction that many in the Roman senate 
watched the increasing irritation of the Carthaginians 
tinder the harassing raids and encroachments of their 
favoured neighbour Masinissa, and waited for the 
moment when Carthage should, by some breach of the 
conditions imposed upon her, supply Rome with a pre- 

t. Italica (206), Asviaa, Urn., 88 ; Cart^ (171), Urj, xliii. 8. 
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text for interference. At last in 151 E.c. enme tlie ne\' s 
that Carthage, in deiiance of treaty obligations, 
actually at -war u'ith 3Ia.-'iiiiisa. The anti-C'nrthagi’iian 
party in the senate, hea'led by bl. Poreiits Cato, eagerly 
seized the opportunicy, in spite cx the protests oi 
Scipio Nasica and others, trar vras ur-oi'r''d. and notliing 
short of the destraction of their city itstif de- 
manded from the despairii.g Carthap-:!.i,.;i'. Thi- de- 
mand, as the senate no doubt fni'esatr, '.vas ref.tsed, anti 
in 149 B.C. the siege of Carthage '.>-gan. Xhiring the 
next two years little progress wa? inaie, bat in 147 P. 
Cornelius ;?eipiu jdEini’iarjus, sen of L. Puui:!':. 

conqueror of Macedonia, and grandson by a'lcption ot 
the conqueror of Hanriba’., v, as, at the age i.-f thirty- 
seven, and though >>nly a can.ud.’,te for uhc te'Iileship, 
elected consul, and given the connuan.l in Afrita. In 
the next year (1-16 n.c. » Carthage v/as : ikci; ar.d raaeu to 
the ground. Its territory berutue the Id. man provim-e 
of Africa, while Numidia, now ruled by :i.e :hr«-e Pui:> 
of Masinissa, remained as an allied st.ite under Homan 
siizei'ainty, and served to protect the iie«' province 
ao'ainst the raids of llie divert tribev. Within little 






more than a century from the eomineucemcnt of the 
First Punic War, the whole nf the former dominions of 
Carthago had been brought under tb.o direct rule of 
Eoman magistrates, and were regularly organised as 
Roman provinces. 

In Italy itself the Hannibalic war was inevitably itasy. 
followed by important changes, and these changes were 
naturally enough in the direction of an increased Homan 
predominance. In the north the Keltic tribes paid for 
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their sympathy with Hannibal with the final loss of all 
separate political existence. Oispadane Gaul, studded 
with colonies, and flooded with Roman settlers, was 
rapidly Romanised. Beyond the Po in Polybius’s time, 
about sixty years after the Hannibalic war, Roman 
civilisation was already widely spread. In the extreme 
north-east the Latin colony of Aquileia, the last of its 
678 A.0.O. kind, was founded in 181 B.O., to hold in check the Alpine 
tribes, while in the north-west the Ligurians, though not 
finally subdued until a later time, were held in check 
674 A.W.O. by the colony of Luna (180 B.C.), and by the exten- 
sive settlements of Roman citizens and Latins made on 
581 4 .n.a Ligurian territory in 173 B.C.^ In southern Italy the 
eflfects of the war were not less marked. The depres- 
sion of the Greek cities on the coast, begun by the 
raids of the Sabellian tribes, was completed by the re- 
peated blows inflicted upon them during the Hannibalic 
struggle. Some of them lost tendtory;® all suffered 
from a decline of population and loss of trade ; and 
their place was taken by such new Roman settlements 
as Brundusium and Puteoli.® In the interior the 
southern Sabellian tribes sufiered scarcely less severely. 
The Bruttii were struck off the list of Roman allies, 
and nearly all their territory was confiscated.^ To the 
Apulians and Lucanians no such hard measure was 

1 Livy, xlii 4. 

* Tarentum, Livy, xUv. 16. A Roman colony was established 
at Croton in 194, and a Latin colony (Oopia) at Thurii in 193 (Livy, 
xxnv. 45, 58). 

® Brundnsinm was established after the First Pnnio War. Pnteoli 
was fortified during the Second Fnnio War, and became a Roman 
oolony in 194 (Livy, acxariv, 45). 

^ Applan, 61 ; GeU., x. 
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meted out ; but their strength had been broken hy the 
war, and their numbers dwindled ; large tract« of land, 
in their territories were seized by Rome, an<l a"lotted 
to Roman settlers, or occupied bj Ron' an .^peordatora 
Tliat Etruj'ia also suffered from d-j -.lining energy*, .. 
dwindling population, and the spread of large estates ’d 
clear from the state of things existing there in B.c. ezi 4.1 
It was indeed in central Italy, tbeiioiua 01 the Latins ui^d 
their nearest kinsmen, and in the Luuu and Runiun 
settlements throughout the peninsula, "hat progie.-h. and 
activity were henceforth eoneentrated, and even %rithin 
this area the Roman, and not the ii^trictly Latin, element 
tended to preponderate. Of the twenty colonies founded 
between 201 B,c. and 140 B.c. onij four w^ere Latin. 


c. 
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481 ^.tr.o. 


626 A. cr.c. 


First Mace- 
doxtiao war, 
640 A.u.c, 


EOME AND THE EAST 200-133 D,0. 

Eveh since the repulse of Pyrrhus from Italy, Home 
had been slowly drifting into closer contact with the 
Eastern states. With one of the three great powers 
which had divided between them the empire of Alex- 
ander, with Egypt, she had formed an alliance in 273 
rs.o., and the alliance had been cemented by the growth 
of commercial intercourse between the two countries.^ 
In 228 B.o. her chastisement of the Illyrian pirates had 
led naturally enough to the establishment of friendly 
relations with some of the states of Gi’eece jiropor. Fur- 
ther than this, Rome for the time showed no desire 
to go. The connections already formed were sufficient 
to open the eastern ports to her trade, and the ciigross- 
ing struggle with Carthage left her neither leisure nor 
strength for active interference in the incessant feuds and 
rivalries which had made up Eastern politics since the 
falling asunder of Alexanders empire. In 214 B.C. the 
alliance between Philip and Hannibal, and the former's 
threatened attack on Italy, forced her into war with 
Macedon ; but even then she contented herself with head- 
ing a coalition of the Greek states against him, which 

1 Egypt had supplied corn to Italy during the Second Funic War 
ix. 44). 
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effectuallj’^ frustrated his designs against herself; and at 
the first opportunity (205 B.C.) she ended the ■vrar by a jl.w.o. 
peace which left the position unchanged. Yet the war 
had important consequences ; it not only drew closer the 
ties which bound Rome to the Greek states, but insjiired 
the senate with a genuine dread of Philip’s restless 
ambition, and with a bitter I’asentment against him for 
his union -with Hannibal. The events of the next four 
years served to deepen both these feeling.^. In 205 B.c. 549 /..r c. 
Philip entered into a compact with Aiitioclms of Syri.a 
for the partition between them of the dominions of 
Egj-pt,'^ now left by the death of Ptolemy Philopator 
to the rule of a boy king. Antiochus was to take Coelc- 
Syria and Phoenicia, while Philip claimed for his share 
the districts subject to Egypt on the coasts of the HSgean 
and the Greek isiand.s. Pliilip no doubt hoped to be 
able to secure these unlawful acquisitions before the close 
of the Second Punic War should set Rome free to 
interfere with his plans. But the obstinate resistance 
offered by Attalus of Pergamum and the Rhodians up- 
set his calculations. In 201 B.C. I^ome made jieace wdth ess 
Carthage, and the senate had leisure to listen to the 
urgent appeal for assistance which reached her from her 
Eastern allies. With Antiochus, indeed, the senate 
was not yet prepared to quarrel; and though Egypt 
was assured of the continued friendship of Rome, 
Antiochus was allowed to w’ork his will in Ccele-Syria,* 

With Philip it is clear that the senate had no thoughts of 
a peaceful settlement. Their animosity against him had 
been deepened by the assistance he had recently rendered 
1 l*olyb., iiu 2, atv. 20 ; Livy, xxxL 14. ®Livy, xxxiii. 19. 
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to Carthage. Ahrays an unsafe and turbulent neigh- 
bour, he would, if allowed to become supreme in the 
.ffigean, prove as dangerous to her interests in the 
East as Carthage had been in the West; nor, lastly, 
could Rome, in honour, look quietly on at the ill-treat- 
ment of states which, as Greeks and as allies of her 
own, had a double claim on her protection. To cripple, 
or at least to stay the growth of Philip’s power was in 
the eyes of the senate a necessity ; but it was only by 
representing a Macedonian invasion of Italy as immi- 
nent that they persuaded the assembly, which was 
longing for peace, to pass a declaration of war^ (200 
13.0.), an ostensible pretext for which was foujid in the 
invasion by Macedonian troops of the territory of 
Rome’s ally, Athens. 

The war commenced in the summer of 200 B.o. ; and, 
though the landing of the Roman legions in Epirus was 
not followed, as had been hoped, by any general rising 
against Philip, yet the latter had soon to discover that 
his allies, if they were not enthusiastic for Rome, wore 
still less inclined actively to assist himself. Neither by 
force nor diplomacy could he make any progress south 
of Boeotia. The fleets of Pergamum and Rhodes, now 
the zealous allies of Rome, protected Attica and watched 
the eastern coasts. The Achosans and Nabis of Sparta 
were obstinately neutral, while nearer home in the 
north the Epirots and ^tolians threatened Thessaly 
and Macedonia. His own resources both in men and 
in money had been severely strained by his constant 
wars,* and the only ally who could have given him 

* Urj, red. 6, 7. » Uvy, xxxiiL 8. 
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effective assistance, Antiochus, "was fully occupied Tvith 
the conquest of Ccel e-Syria. It is no ■wonder then that, 
in spite of his dashing generalship and high courage, 
he made but a brief stand. T. Quinctius Flamininus 
(consid 198 B.C.), in his first year of command, defeated 556A.ii.a 
him on the Aous, drove him back to the pass of Tempe, 
and in the next year utterly routed him at Oynosce- 
phalee. Almost at the same moment the Achseans, who 
had now joined Borne, took Corinth, and the Bhodians 
defeated his troops in Caria.^ Further resistance was 
impossible ; Philip submitted, and eai'ly the next year 
a Boman commission reached Greece with instructions 
to arrange terms of peace. These were such as effectu- 
ally secured Borne’s main object in the war, the removal 
of ail danger to herself and her allies from Macedonian 
aggression.* Philip was left in possession of his king- 
dom, but was degraded to the rank of a second-rate 
power, deprived of all possessions in Greece, Thrace, 
and Asia Minor, and forbidden, as Carthage had been 
in 201 RO., to wage war without the consent of Borne, ssa a.u.c. 
whose ally and friend he now became. Macedon thus 
weakened could no longer be formidable, but might 
yet be useful, not only as a barrier against Thracians 
and Kelts,* but as a check upon anti-Boman intrigues 
in Greece. 

The second point in the settlement now effected by uter* 
Borne was the liberation of the Greeks. The ‘ freedom sreece. 
of Greece ’ was proclaimed at the Isthmian games amid 
an outburst of enthusiasm,* which reached its height 

1 Livy, xxziiL 17. * Polyb., x-viii. 44-47 ; Uvy, zxxiii. 30-84. 

» Polyb., xviii. 87. * Livy, xxxiii. 32, 38. 

1 
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650A.tj.c. when two years later (194 B.C.) Flamininus with- 
drew his troops from the ‘three fetters of Greece’ — 
Chalcis, Demetrias, and Corinth.^ There is no reason 
to doubt that, in acting thus, not only Flamininus him- 
self, but the senate and people at home, were influenced, 
partly at any rate, by feelings of genuine sympathy 
with the Greeks and reverence for their past. It is 
equally clear that no other course was open to them. 
For Borne to have annexed Greece, as she had annexed 
Sicily and Spain, would have been a flagrant violation 
of the pledges she had repeatedly given both before 
and during the war ; the attempt would have excited 
the fiercest opposition, and would probably have thrown 
the Asiatic as well as the European Greeks into the 
arms of Antiochus. But a friendly and independent 
Greece would be at once a check on Macedon, a barrier 
against aggression from the East, and a promising field 
for Roman commerce. Nor while liberating the Greeks 
did Rome abstain from such arrangements as seemed 
necessary to secure the predominance of her own influ- 
ence. In the Peloponnese, for instance, the Achaeans 
were rewarded by considerable accessions of territory j 
and it is possible that the Greek states, as allies of 
Rome, were expected to refrain from war upon each 
other without her consent. The failure of the policy, 
after all, was due to the impracticability of the Greeks, 
and the intensity of their civic and tribal feuda To 
suppose as some have done that Rome intended it to 
fail is to attribute to the statesmen of the generation of 


1 Uvy, xxsiv. 48-fti. 
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Scipio and Flaiaininus even more than the cjoiicism of 
the time of L. Mummius.^ 

Antiochus in. of Syria, Philipps accomplice in the pro- var with 
posed partition of the dominions of their common rival, 

Egypt, returned from the conquest of Ccele-Syria (198 562-5C5 a.o.o 
B.C.) to learn first of all that Philip •was hal'd pressed .>36 a.tt.o. 
by the Pomans, and shoitly afterwards that he had 
been decisively beaten at Cynoscephalaa. It was already 
too late to assist his former ally, but Antiochus resolved 
at any rate to lose no time in securing for himself the 
possessions of the Ptolemies in Asia Minor and in 
eastern Thrace, which Philip had claimed, and which 
Pome now pronounced free and independent. In 197- 
196 B.O. he overran Asia Minor and crossed into Thrace." ssr-sss 
But Antiochus was pleasure-ioving, irresolute, and above 
all no general, and it was not until 192 B.O. that the sssa-w.c, 
urgent entreaties of the -^Etolians, and the withdrawal 
of the Poman troops from Greece, nerved him to the 
decisive step of crossing the .^gean ; and even then the 
force he took with him was so small as to show that he 
completely failed to appreciate the nature of the task 
before him.* At Pome the prospect of a conflict ■with 
Antiochus excited great anxiety, and it was not until 
every resource of diplomacy had been exhausted that war 
was declared.^ At a distance, indeed, Antiochus, the 
great king, the lord of all the forces of Asia, seemed an 
infinitely more formidable opponent than their better- 

1 For the conflictlag views of modems on tlie action of Borne, see 
Mommsen, O,, i« 718 ; and on the other side, Xhne, JL iii. 52- 
6S, and 0. Peter, Studien mr JRiSm, Qescih*^ Halle, 1863, pp* 158 

* livy, xxziii. 58 ; Polyb*, xviii 50, * axrv, 43. 

^ livy, XXXV, 20, xxnl i, 
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known neighbour Philip, and a war against the vaguely 
known powers of the East a far more serious matter 
than a campaign in Thessaly. War, however, was un- 
avoidable, unless Eome was to desert her Greek allies, 
and allow Antiochus to advance unopposed to the coasts 
of the Adriatic. And the war had no sooner commenced 
than the real weakness which lay behind the magnificent 
pretensions of the ‘ king of kings ’ was revealed. 

562A.ir.ft Had Antiochus acted with energy when in 192 B.C. 

he landed in Greece, he might have won the day before 
the Eoman legions appeared. As it was, in spite of the 
warnings of Hannibal,* who was now in his camp, and 
of the JEtolians, he frittered away valuable time be- 
tween his pleasures at Ohalcis and useless attacks on 
6a3A.T;.ft petty Thessalian towns. In 191 b.o. Glabrio landed at 
the head of an imposing force ; and a single battle at 
Thermopylae broke the courage of Antiochus, who 
hastily recrossed the sea to Ephesus, leaving his jEtolian 
allies to their fate. But Borne could not pause here. 
The safety of her faithful allies, the Pergamenes and 
Bhodians, and of the Greek cities in Asia Minor, as 
well as the necessity of chastising Antiochus, demanded 
»68 After an invasion of Asia. A Eoman fieet had already (191 
B.a) crossed the .Egean, and in concert with the fieets of 
Pergamum and Ehodes worsted the navy of Antiochus. 
6«4A.ftft In 190 B.O. the new consul, L. Scipio, accompanied by 
his famous brother, the conqueror of TTanTiiVi, led 
the Eoman legions for Ihe first time into Anin. ^.t 
Magnesia, near Mount Sipylus in Lydia, he met and 
defeated Ihe motley and ill-disciplined hosts of the 

1 lory xxxri. 11, 
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great king.^ For the first time the West, under Boman 
leadership, successfully encountered the forces of the 
East, and the struggle began ■which lasted far on into 
the days of the emperors. The terms of the peace settlement 
■which followed the victory at Magnesia tell their own 
story clearly enough. There was no question, any more 
than in Greece, of annexation ; the main object in "view 
was that of securing the predominance of Eoman interests 
and influence throughout the peninsula of Asia Minor, 
and removing to a safe distance the only Eastern power 
which could be considered dangerous.® The line of the 
Halys and the Taurus range, the natural boundaries of 
the peninsula eastward, was established as the boundary 
between Antiocbus and the kingdoms, cities, and 
peoples now enrolled as the allies and friends of Eome. 

This line Antiochus was forbidden to cross ; nor was 
he to send ships of war farther west than Cape Sarpe- 
don in Cilicia. Immediately to the west of this frontier 
lay the small states of Bithynia and Paphlagonia and 
the immigrant Keltic Galatae, and these frontier states, 
now the allies of Borne, served as a second line of 
defence against attacks from the east. The area lying 
between these ‘buffer states’ and the -dEgean was 
organised by Borne in such a way as should at once re- 
ward the fidelity of her allies and secure both her own 
paramount authority and her safety from foreign attack. 
Pergamum and Bhodes were so strengthened — ^the 
former by the gift of the Chersonese, Lycaonia, Phrygia, 

Mysia, and Lydia, the latter by that of Lycia and Caria 

^ Livy (xxxvii. 40) describes the composition of Antiochus's army* 

« Livy, xxxvii. 55 , xxxviii* 38; Polyb,, xxi* 17. 
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— as not only amply to reward their loyalty, but to con- 
etitute them effective props of Roman interests and 
effective barriers alike against Thracian and Keltic raids 
in the north and against aggression by Syria in the 
south. Lastly, the G-reek cities on the coast, except 
those already tributary to Pergamum, wore declared 
free, and established as independent allies of Rome. 

664-565 Id a space of little over eleven years (200-189 ii.c.) 

Rome had broken the power of Alexander’s successors 
and established throughout the eastern Mediterranean a 
Roman protectorate. It remained to be seen whether 
this protectorate could be maintained, or whether Rome 
would be driven to that policy of annexation which she 
had adopted from the first in Sicily and Spain. 

Third Mace- It was in the western half of the protectorate in 
European Greece that the first steps in the direction of 
588-68eA.v.o. aimexation were taken. The enthusiasm provoked by 
the liberation of the Greeks had died away, and its 
place had been taken by feelings of dissatisfied ambi- 
tion or sullen resentment. Internecine feuds and eco- 
nomic distress had brought many parts of Greece to the 
verge of anarchy, and, above all, the very foundations 
657A.v.a of the settlement effected in 197 B.O. were threatened 
by the reviving power and aspirations of Macedon. 
Loyally as Philip had aided Rome in the war with 
Antiochus, the peace of Mji^nosia brought him nothing 
but fresh humiliation. He was forced to abandon all 
hopes of recovering Thessaly, and he had the mortifi- 
cation to see the hated king of Pergamum installed 
almost on his borders as master of the Thracian Cher- 
sonese. Resistance at the time was unavailing, but from 
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189 E.C. until his death (179 b.c.) he laboured patiently ses-srs 
and quietly to increase the internal resources of his own 
kingdom,^ and to foment, by dexterous intrigue, feel- 
ings of hostility to Rome among Lis Greek and bar- 
barian neighbours. His successor, Perseus, his son by 
a left-hande<l alliance, continued his father’s work. He 
made friends among the Illyriati and Thracian princes, 
connected himself by marriage with Antiochus IV. of 
Syria and with Prusias of Bithynia, and, among the 
Greek peoples, strove, not without success, to revive 
the memories of the past glories of Greece under the 
Macedonian leadership of the great Alexander." The 
senate could no longer hesitate. They were well aware 
of the restlessness and discontent in Greece ; and after 
hearing from Eumenes of Pergamum, and from their 
own ofScers, all details of Perseus’s intrigues and pre- 
parations they declared war.® The struggle, in spite 
of Perseus’s courage and the incapacity at the outset of 
the Roman commanders, was short and decisive. The 
sympathy of the Greeks with Perseus, which had been 
encouraged by the hitherto passive attitude assumed by 
Rome, instantly evaporated on the news that the Roman 
legions were on their way to Greece. No assistance 
came from Prusias or Antiochus, and Perseus’s only 
allies were the Thracian king Cotys and the Illyrian 
Genthius. The victory gained by L. .JEmilius PauUus at 
Pydna (168 B.O.) ended the war> Perseus became the 686A.Ti.e. 
prisoner of Rome, and as such died in Italy a few years 

1 livy, xzziz. 24 sq. * Iiivy, xlii. 5, 

* Livy, xHL 19, 86. 

* I^vy, xIiT. 86*41 ; Plat., JBlmil,, 15 *2. 
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later. ^ Eoine had begun the war with the fixed re- 
solution no longer of crippling but of destroying the 
Macedonian state. Perseus’s repeated proposals for 
peace during the war had been rejected; and' his defeat 
was followed by the final extinction of the kingdom 
of Philip and Alexander.® Yet Macedonia, though it 
ceased to exist as a single state, was not definitely consti- 
tuted a Roman province.® On the contrary, the mistake 
was made of introducing some of the main principles 
of the provincial system — ^taxation, disarmament, and 
the isolation of the separate communities — without the 
addition of the element most essential for the main 
tenance of order — ^that of a resident Roman governor. 
The four petty republics now created were each auto 
nomous, and each separated from the rest by the pro- 
hibition of commercium and connubium, but no central 
controlling authority was substituted for that of the 
Macedonian king. The inevitable result was confusion 
and disorder, resulting finally (149-146 B.C.) in the 
attempt of a pretender, Andriseus, who claimed to be a 
son of Perseus, to resuscitate the ancient monarchy.^ 
On his defeat in 146 B.O. the senate hesitated no longer, 
and Macedonia became a Roman province, with a Roman 
magistrate at its head.® 

The results of the protectorate in Greece, if less 
dangerous to Roman supremacy, were quite as unfav- 

J- Biod., xzxL 9 ; liTy, *lv. 42 ; Polyb., xxzvii. 16. 

* liTy, iIt. 9. 

* livy, zlv. 17, 29 ; Plat., MmU., 28 ; Mommsen, JZ. O,, i. 769 ; 
Bme, R. <?., ill. 216 ; Marquardt, MSm. StaeOaverw., L 160. 

* Polyb., xzxrii. 2 ; Livy, EpU., 1. 

B For the boundaries of the province, see Ptolemy, iiL 18 ; Mar- 
qnatdt, loe. eit., 161. 
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curable to the maintenance of order. But from 189 B.C. ses-ssT 
to the defeat of Perseus in 167 E.C., no formal change 
of importance in the status of the Greek states vras made 
by Pome. The senate, though forced year after year 
to listen to the mutual recriminations and complaints 
of rival communities and factions, contented itself as a 
rule with intervening just enough to remind the Greeks 
that their freedom was limited by the paramount autho- 
rity of Pome, and to prevent any single state or con- 
federacy from raising itself too far above the level of 
general weakness which it was the interest of Pome to 
maintain. After the victory at Pydna, however, the 
sympathy showm for Perseus, exaggerated as it seems 
to have been by the interested representations of the 
Pomanising factions in the various states, was made 
the pretext for a more emphatic assertion of Poman 
ascendency. All Greeks suspected of Macedonian lean- 
ings were removed to Italy, as hostages for the loyalty 
of their several communities,^ and the real motive for 
the step was made clear by the exceptionally severe 
treatment of the Achseans, whose loyalty was not 
really doubtful, but whose growing power in the Pelo- 
ponnese and growing independence of language had 
awakened alarm at Pome. A thousand of their leading 
men, among them the historian Polybius, were carried 
off to Italy. In .^tolia the Pomans connived at the 
massacre by their so-called friends of 500 of the 
opposite party. Acamania was weakened by the loss 
of Leucas, while Athens was rewarded for her unam- 
bitious loyalty by the gift of Delos and Samos. 

r Livy, xlr. 31. 
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setflemeatof But this somewhat violent experiment only answered 

In 148 B.C. the Achseans rashly persisted, 
mx.v .0 in gpite \nramings, in attempting to compel Sparta by 
force of arms to submit to the league. When threat- 
ened by Rome with the loss of all that they had gained 
since Cynoscephalae, they madly rushed into war.^ They 
were easily defeated, and a ‘ commission of ten,’ under 
the presidency of L. Mummius, was appointed by the 
senate thoroughly to resettle the affairs of Greeca® 
Corinth, by orders of the senate, was burnt to the 
ground, and its territory confiscated. Thebes and 
Chalcis were destroyed, and the walls of all towns 
which had shared in the last desperate outbreak were 
razed to the ground. All the existing confederacies 
were dissolved; no ‘oommercium’ was allowed be- 
tween one community and another. Everywhere an 
aristocratic type of constitution, according to the in- 
variable Roman practice, was established, and the pay- 
ment of a tribute imposed. Into Greece, as into 
t76A.v.a Macedonia in 167 B.C., the now familiar features of the 
provincial system were introduced — disarmament, 
isolation, and taxation. The Greeks were still nomi- 
nally free, and no separate province with a governor of 
its own® was established, but the needed central con- 
trol was provided by assigning to the neighbouring 
governor of Macedonia a general supervision over the 
affairs of Greece. From the Adriatic to the JSgean, 

iI4v7, Epit.t li., liL 

^Livy, EpiL, UL; Polyb., zL 9 ; Pausanias, vii 16 ; Mommsen, 

M. 

s Mommsen, 2oe. oit,, note; Marqnardt, EiOm. SiaaUvmo., L 164 
A. W. Znmpt, Ommmtt. Epigraph., ii. 163. 
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and as far north as the river Drilo and Mount Scardus, 
the whole peninsula was now under direct Homan rule.^ 

Beyond the jSEgean the Homan protectorate worked The Bomea 
no better than in Macedonia and Greece, and the 
demoralising recriminations, quarrels, and disorders 

f ^ 565-60 Sa.t;.c 

which flourished under its shadow were aggravated by 
its longer duration, and by the still more selfish view 
taken by Home of the responsibilities connected with it.® 

At one period indeed, after the battle of Pydna, it 
seemed as if the more vigorous, if harsh, system then 
initiated in Macedon and Greece was to be adopted 
farther east also. The levelling policy pursued towards 
Macedon and the Achaeans was applied with less justice 
to Rome’s two faithful and favoured allies, Rhodes and 
Pergamum. The former had rendered themselves 
obnoxioas to Home by their independent tone, and still 
more by their power and commercial prosperity. On a 
charge of complicity with Perseus they were threatened 
with war, and though this danger was averted® they 
were forced to exchange their equal alliance with 
Rome for one which placed them in close dependence 
upon her, and to resign the lucrative possessions in 
Lycia and Caria given them in 189 B.C. Finally, 665*.v.a 
their commercial prosperity was ruined by the establish- 
ment of a free port at Delos, and by the short-sighted 
acquiescence of Home in the raids of the Cretan pirates. 

With Enmenes of Pergamum no other fault could be 

1 North of the Drilo, the former kingdom of Perseus’s ally Genthins 
had been treated as Macedon was is 167 (Livy, xlv. 26) ; Zippt^ 

USm. Serrsohaft in lUyrien, Leipsic. 1877. Bpiros, which had bees 
desolated a^r Pydna (Livy, zlv. 84), west with Greece ; Marquardt, 

L 164. ® Mommsen, R. Q,, i. 771-780, iL 50-67. 

s livy, xlv. 20 ; Polyb., zzz. 6. 
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found than that he was strong and successful ; but this 
was enough. His brother Attalus was invited, but in 
vain, to become his rival. His turbulent neighbours, 
the Galatae, were encouraged to harass him by raids. 
Pamphylia was declared independent, and favours were 
heaped upon Prusias of Bithynia. These and other 
annoyances and humiliations had the desired effect. 
Eumenes and his two successors — his brother and son, 
Attalus n. and Attalus nL — contrived indeed by studious 
humility and dexterous flattery to retain their thrones, 
but Pergamum ceased to be a powerful state, and its 
weakness, added to that of Bhodes, increased the pre- 
valent disorder in Asia Minor. During the same period 
we have other indications of a temporary activity on 
the part of Eome, The frontier of the protectorate was 
pushed forward to the confines of Armenia and to the 
upper Euphrates by alliances with the kings of Pontus 
and Cappadocia beyond the Halya In Syria, on the 
death of Antiochus Epiphanes (164 B.O.), Rome inter- 
vened to place a minor, Antiochus Eupator, on the 
throne, under Roman guardianship. In 168 b.c. Egypt 
formally acknowledged the suzerainty of Rome, and in 
165 B.O. the senate, in the exercise of this new autho- 
rity, restored Ptolemy Philometor to his throne, but at 
the same time weakened his position by handing over 
Gyrene and Cyprus to his brother Euergetes. 

This display of energy, however, was short-lived. From 
the death of Eumenes in 169 B,0. down to 133 B.O. Rome, 
secure in the absence of any formidable power in the East, 
and busy with affairs in Macedonia, Africa, and Spain, re- 
lapsed into an inactivity the disastrous results of which 
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revealed themselves in the next period in the rise of 
Mithradates of Pontus, the spread of Cretan and Cilician 
piracy, and the advance of Parthia. To the next period 
also belongs the conversion, on the death of Attains iii. 
of the kingdom of Pergamnm into the Roman province 
of Asia. 

Both the western and eastern Mediterranean now 
acknowledged the sujzerainty of Rome, but her relations 
with the two were from the first different. The West 
fell to her as the prize of victory over Carthage, and, 
the Carthaginian powder broken, there was no hindrance 
to the immediate establishment in Sicily, Sardinia, 
Spain, and finally in Africa, of direct Roman rule. To 
the majority, moreover, of her western subjects she 
brought a civilisation as well as a government of a 
higher type than any before known to them. And so 
in the West she not only formed provinces but created 
a new and wider Roman world. To the East, on the 
contrary, she came as the liberator of the Greeks ; and 
it was only slowly that in this part of the empire her 
provincial system made way. In the East, moreover, 
the older civilisation she found there obstinately held 
its ground. Her proconsuls governed and her legions 
l>rotected the Greek communities, but to the last the 
East remained in language, manners, and thought Greek 
and not Roman* 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE ROMAK STATE AND PEOPLE 
DtTBING THE PERIOD OF THE GREAT WARS. 

At the close of a century first of deadly struggle and 
then of rapid and dazzling success, Rome found her- 
self the supreme power in the civilised world, ‘ By all 
men,^ says Polybius, writing at the end of this period, 
* it was taken for granted that nothing remained but 
to obey the commands of the Romans,* We have now 
to consider how this period of conflict and conquest had 
affected the victorious state. 

Outwardly, the constitution underwent but little 
change. It continued to be in form a moderate demo- 
cracy, The sovereignty of the people finally established 
by the Hortensian law remained untouched in theory. 
It was by the people in assembly that the magistrates 
of the year were elected,^ and that laws were passed ; * 
only by * order of the people * could capital punishment 
be inflicted upon a Roman citizen. For election to a 
magistracy, or for a seat in the senate, patrician and 

^ 'CJic., ii. 7. 17: * omnes potestates, imperia, cnrationes, 

ab uniyerao popclo Romano proficisci convenit/ 

* Oic. jpro ^£ 0000 , yii, : * qii^ sciBccHret pleb$, ant quae popultia jn- 
baret ; summota contione, distributiapartibus, tilbatim at penturiatim 
Jubesri vetaxiqua voluartmt.* 
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plebeian were equally eligible.’- But between the theory 
and the practice of the constitution there was a wide 
difference. Throughout this period the actually sove- 
reign authority in Rome was that of the senate, and 
behind the senate stood an order of nobles (nobiles), 
who claimed and enjoyed privileges as wide as those 
which immemorial custom had formerly conceded to 
the patriciate. The ascendency of the senate, which 
thus arrested the march of democracy in Rome, was 
not, to any appreciable extent, the result of legislation. The ascend. 
It was the direct outcome of the practical necessities of 
the time, and when these no longer existed, it was at 
once and successfully challenged in the name and on 
the behalf of the constitutional rights of the people. 

Nevertheless, from the commencement of the Punic 
wars down to the moment when with the destruction 
of Caithage in 146 B.O. Rome’s only rival disappeared, senate and 
this ascendency was complete and almost unquestioned. 

It was within the walls of the senate-house, and by 
decrees of the senate, that the foreign and the domestic 
policy of the state W’ere alike determined. It is true 
that the rights of a magistrate to propose, and of the 
people to pass, any measure were never formally re- 
stricted. But, in the first place, it became an under- 
stood thing that a magistrate should not bring any 
proposal before the assembly, except with the approval, 

1 A few priestly offices were still confined to patricians, e.g. those 
of the ‘ rex sacrorum' and the ‘ flamen dialis.* The first plebeian ‘ curio 
inaximns’ was elected in 209 b.o. Only a patrician could fill the occa. 
sional office of interrex. On the other hand, no patrician could hold 
a plebeian magistracy (tribune or (edile of the plebs). Momiosen. 
mm. Forteh., i. 77-127. 
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and by the direction, of the senate ; and the initiative 
thus conceded to the senate was before long claimed as 
a right. The action of the tribune 0. Flaminius (232 
622 B.O.), in carrying an agrarian law in the teeth of the 

‘senate’s authority, and that of the prsetor M. Juven- 
587^.0.0 tins Thalna (167 B.C,), in submitting the question of 
war with Ehodes to the assembly without having 
previously consulted the senate,^ were condemned as 
dangerous and unprecedented. In the second place, 
there was an increasing tendency on the part of the 
magistrates to refer to the assembly only in those 
cases where the authority of the people was constitu- 
tionally necessary. In other cases, and even in some 
where a reference to the people had been previously 
customary, it was the senate alone that was consulted, 
and it was by a simple decree of the senate that the 
point was settled. Thus the prolongation of a magis- 
trate’s command (prorogatio imperii), though at the 
time of the Samnite wars it was held to require an 
order of the people, was during the Punic wars and 
afterwards effected as a rule by decree of the senate 
alone.® Though a treaty could only be ratified or war 
declared by the people,* it was in the senate that the 
terms of peace were settled, and that audience was given 
to foreign ambassadors. It was the senate which made 


1 Polyb., U. 21 : do. de Smeet,, iy. 

* Livy, xlv. 21 : ‘ novo moloqne exemplo rem ingtossns erat, quod 
HOB ante consnlto senatu « • • rogationem ferret/ 

• Fox the older practice, see Livy, viii. 28 ; for the later, Livy, 
xx'^. 1, XXX. 27, etc. Polybius (vL 16) expressly includes the proro- 
^tion of a command among the prerogatives of the senate. 

« Polyb., vL 14 ; Livy, xii. 18 ; Sail., Jug., 89. 
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aUiances,^ regulated the yearly levies of troops,^ decreed 
the annexation of provinces, and laid down the lines on 
which they should be governed.® In matters of finance 
its authority was equally great. The control of the 
supplies, the most powerful weapon that a popular 
assembly can wield, was wielded at Eome, not by the 
people, but by the senate. To quote Polybius, ‘the 
senate was master alike of all the income and of 
all the expenditure of the state.'* Lastly, in the 
various departments of domestic administration, it was 
to the senate rather than to the people that questions 
of difficulty or importance were referred.® 

This monopoly of government by the senate, to the senate and 
exclusion of the people, was accompanied by a change ®*®s>strates. 
in the relations of the senate with the magistrates. 

The latter from being its superiors became its subor- 
dinates, seeking its advice on all occasions, and yielding 
to the advice when given the obedience due to a com- 
mand. It became the first duty of a magistrate to be 
the loyal minister of the senate, and to be always 
amenable to its authority.® Senatorial decrees gradu- 
ally acquired something of the binding force of statutes. 

Many of them were acted upon year after year by suc- 

1 Polyb. vi. 18 ; Livy, xliii. 6. 

* Livy, xxiv. 11 : ‘ de republica belloque gerendo et qnantam 
copiarum et ubi quseqae essent consules ad senatam nttulerunt.’ 

s Compare the decree as to Macedonia, Livy, zlv. 17, 18. 

* Polyb. vi. 13 ; Cic. in Vatinium, xiii. 86. 

® S.g. the prevalence of foreign worships, Livy, xxv. 1. See gener- 
ally Mommsen, StaaUraM, iii. 1 174-1,193. 

* Cicero (Pro Seatio, Ixv. 187) states this view fully : ‘ senatum rei- 
publicSB cnstodem, preesidem, propugnatorem coUocaverrmt (majores) ; 
hnjns ordinis auctoritate nti magistratns et quasi miaistros gravissimi 
uousilii esse voluerunt.’ 
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cessire za&gistrates, and were quoted as authoritative 
in the law-courts.^ It was even held that a decree of 
the senate could suspend for a time the operation of 
a law.® It was only natural that, as the senate ac- 
quired this new and commanding position, it should 
endeavour to get rid of everything in its composition 
and forms of procedure that savoured of inferiority or 
The com- dependence. In one most important point it succeeded 
completely. Although the magistrate’s original pre- 
rogative of creating senators was not taken away, he 
was gradually so restricted in its exercise as to leave 
him no freedom of choice.® It is clear from the accounts 
we possess of the manner in which the vacancies in the 
senate were filled up in 216 B.O., that there was then a 
well understood order of preference, which the magis- 
trate was expected to follow. Those who had held any 
curale magistracy, if not already senators, had the first 
claim; next after them came those who had been tribunes 
of the plebs, sediles of the plebs, or quaestors ; finally 
those private citizens who had won distinction in war.^ 
But in that year, thanks to the losses at Cannae, the 
number of vacancies was exceptionally large. Ordinarily, 
we may be certain that the magistrate had no need to 

* E.g. tliose wMcli, regulated the organisation and administration 
of provinces. 

3 E.g, the law of appeal was held to be suspended by the decree 
‘ darent operam consnles ne quid respublioa detrimenti caperet ’ (Sail,, 
Cat., 29). 

* Festus, p. 245, describes the kings and consuls as fieely selecting 
senators *ut reges sibi legebMit, sublegebantque quos in concilio 
publico haberent ita . . . consnles . . . coidunctissimos sibi . . . 
legebant.’ 

* Livy, xaili. 28. 
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travel beyond the list of those who, as having held a 
magistracy since the last revision of the senate, had by 
law or custom a preferential claim to a seat.^ The senate 
thus ceased to be a body of advisers freely chosen by 
the magistrate from all ranks of the community. In- 
stead, it was regularly recruited according to estab- 
lished rules, and the magistrate had practically no 
choice but formally to admit into the senate the persons 
entitled to a seat. But it was not only the magistrates’ 
discretion in choosing senators that %vas restricted. It 
seems clear that, in some w'ay or other, during this 
period his power of expulsion was limited also, and 
that a senator, once admitted, retained his seat for 
life unless he were found guilty of some gross and 
scandalous conduct. One other point must also be 
noticed. The senate was, under this system, not only 
recruited without refei’enco to the discretion of the 
magistrate, but it was recruited only from the oflScial 
class, from those who had held a magistracy. The 
result was that the lay element disappeared. The 
senate of the latter years of this period consisted 
entirely of magistrates and ex-magistrates. It became 
an essentially bureaucratic and oflBcial body. 

Nothing more clearly proves the suboi'dinate relation its pro 
in which the senate originally stood to the magistrate 
them its rules of procedure. They were evidently based 

1 Livy <xxii. 49) speats of those ‘ qui eos magistrattis gessissent, 
unde in sewatnm legi deherent,’ and these magistracies wore evidently 
the onrule ofBces. At what period the trlhnnate ot the plehs first 
entitled its holder to a seat in the senate at the next revision is uncer- 
tain. The privilege was first legally attached to the qussstorsbip by 
Sulla. But ill the time of the Gracchi it was clearly customary fox a 
seat in the senate to follow as soon as possible after the qusestorship. 
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on tlie assumption that the senate could only advise 
the magistrate when consulted by him, that he might 
accept or i*eject its advice as he chose, and that its 
expression of opinion only acquired authoritative force 
when adopted and acted upon by him. But this as- 
sumption, in the period with which we are dealing, had 
ceased to correspond with the facts of the case, and it 
appears that some attempt was made to bring the 
forms and rules of senatorial procedure into closer con- 
formity with the actual state of affairs. It was pro- 
bably, to take a few instances, during this period that 
it became etiquette for a magistrate, when laying a 
matter before the house, to abstain from anticipating the 
decision of the senate by making any proposal of his 
own,^ and that the anomalous permission was conceded 
to a senator, when asked for his opinion, of travelling 
beyond the question, an evasive mode of enabling him 
to introduce any business in which he was intei’ested.* 
Equally significant is the fact that, whereas in earlier 
times the magistrate was said to act ‘in accordance 
with the opinion * of the senate, he was now said to 
act ‘in accordance with the decree,* or with the 
authority, of the senate.’ * But, as will be seen later 
on, these changes did not go far enough to remove an 
inconsistency which mattered little while the senate 
was strong, and the magistrates weak, but which had 
serious consequences when the case was reversed. 


» Tke TisuaX formula was ‘quid de ea Berl placet.’ Bee Cic,, PhU , 
X. 17. ’ 

» For this privilege, ‘ egredi relationem/ see Tao., Ann., U. 88 ; 
Cell. iv. 10 ; Oio. ad Fam., x. 2a > » , 

* Mommsen, ^iaatsrecht. iii. 994. 
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The causes of the ascendency which the senate thus causes of the 
acquired at the cost both of the popular assembly and rfaeswate. 
the executive magistracy are not difficult to discover. 

In the first place, the two assemblies, through which AssemWy. 
the Eoman people exercised their sovereign prero- 
gatives of election and legislation, the ‘comitia’ of 
the ‘ populus ’ by its centuries, and the ‘ concilium ’ 
of the plebs by its tribes, were hampered in their action 
by one serious defect. Neither could act unless set in 
motion by a magistrate. They could only meet when 
convened by a magistrate, and though there were 
many days on which a magistrate could not convene 
an assembly, 1 there were not, as at Athens, any fixed 
days on which he was obliged to do so. Moreover, 
when once assembled they could only act in response 
to the question (rogatio) addressed to them by the 
presiding consul, praetor, or tribune.® There were, of 
course, certain cases in which the magistrate was bound 
to convene an assembly and to ask the people to 
express their will. But there were a vast number of 
cases in which this procedure was not constitutionally 
necessary, and in these it rested with the magistrate to 
consult the people or not as he chose. A large field 
was thus left to his discretion, and in the exercise of 
his discretion he was guided by circumstances. As it 
happened, throughout this period circumstances were 

^ ‘dies fasti* and ‘ nefasti, and days set apart as holidays or 
for thanksgiving. In Cicero's time the number of days on which 
‘^comitia* could be held (dies comitiales) was not large* 

* (3-elL X. 20 : * caput ipsum et origo et quasi frons “rogatio” eat 
. * . nam ni populus aut plebs rogetur, nullum plebis aut populi 
jossum heri potest.’ 
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all unfavourable to a frequent consultation of the people. 
The assembly, whether of the ‘populus’ or plebs, 
could only meet in the city, or just outside the walls 
in the Campus Martius. But the voters were a large 
body, many of them resident at a great distance from 
Borne ; or away on service with the legions ; to get them 
together was inconvenient and difficult ; nor when as 
sembled were they specially qualified to decide the 
intricate questions of military and foreign policy which 
occupied the attention of Boman statesmen at the time- 
By comparison with the assembly the senate appeared 
to great advantage. It could be easily and quickly 
summoned. It included within its ranks the most 
experienced soldiers and statesmen of the day. The 
fact that its members owed their seats ultimately to 
their having been elected by the people to a magis- 
tracy, gave' it some sort of title to speak with aiithority 
in the people’s name. Finally, in the senate-house, 
the careful and deliberate discussion which the forms of 
the assembly precluded were always possible, 
changea But these Were not the only considerations which led 
teaoy! ”****' the magistrates of this period to turn to the senate 
rather than to the people for counsel and direction. 
The habitual deference which they paid to the senate 
was largely due to changes which had taken place in 
the magistracy itself, and in the nature and amount of 
the work which it had to do. Nothing is more 
characteristic of the Boman constitution than the 
width and completeness of the 'power of command’ 
(hnperium} with which the Boman people invested 
Iheir chief magistrates. The magistrate 'with the 
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imperium ’ was in theory and for the time all-power- 
ful. Senate and assembly met only when he convened 
them, and considered only what he laid before them. 

He was equally capable of administering justice at 
home and of leading the legions abroad. 'While hold- 
ing the imperium he was irresponsible and irremovable. 
But this plenary authority, though exercised to the 
full by the early consuls, and at a later time by the 
Cmsars, was exercised in a much more restricted 
fashion by the magistrates of the period of the great 
wars. It had been, as we have seen, the object of 
attack during the early days of the struggle between 
the orders. The Valerian law of appeal had taken 
away from the consuls the power of inflicting capital 
punishment upon Eoman citizens within the city, and by 
the institution of the tribunate, their action inside the 
city bounds was rendered liable at any moment to 
interference. In 435 B.a the important duties con- sis 
nected with the census were separated from the im- 
perium and transferred to two censores. By the 
Hortensian law (287 B.O.) the plebeian tribunes finally 467 
obtained a rival and independent power of initiating 
legislation, and to this was added afterwards that of 
convening and consulting the senate.^ But it was not 
only by these attacks from without that the position of 
the magistrates with the imperium was weakened. 

As Home expanded, and the business of administration 
increased, it was found necessary to increase their 

1 Varro {OeJl.^ xiv. 8) implies that the tribnues obtained this 
right before the <plebiscitum Atmmm.’ Unfortunately the date of 
this plebiscite is imknown. Mommsen would assign it to the 
Qfacchan period (183-102 B»o.)* 
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TinTn'hftT- The original ‘ college ’ of two praetor-consuls 
« 90 A.n.a was gradually enlarged. In 364 B.O. a third praetor, 
the praetor urbanus, was added, and the civil jurisdic- 
tion between citizens intrusted to him.^ A hundred 
and twenty years later, a fourth was appointed to take 
charge of cases in which the ‘aliens,’ now becoming 
numerous, were concerned.® The annexation of terri- 
tories beyond the sea involved a further enlargement. 
627A.U.C. In 227 B.O. two praetors were first elected to administer 
the newly-formed provinces of Sicily and Sardinia; in 
6S7iv.c. jgj’ more were found necessary for the govern- 

ment of Hither and Further Spain.® Thus, throughout 
the last fifty years of this period, there were no less than 
eight magistrates invested with the imperium, to whom 
must be added a variable but steadily increasing number 
of proconsuls and propraetors. The eight actual 
‘magistratus cum imperio’ elected each year formed 
a college, each member of which was capable indi- 
vidually of exercising any or all of the powers belong- 
ing to the imperium. The endless confusion which 
the existence of so many parallel authorities was likely 
to produce was partially guarded against by certain 
rules of precedence. To the two original members of 
the college, now known as ‘ consuls,’ a certain priority 
was granted over the remaining six, to whom the old 
title ‘prsstores’ was confined. The consuls were 
said to have the * majus imperium,’ — ^a convenient term 
of which the Caesars made dexterous use, — and in 
any conflict of authority the lesser imperium of the 

1 Livy, vi. ^ ' qui jus inter oives diceret.’ 

* livy, 1^., 19 ; ‘ pnetor peregrinus,’ 

* Livy, Spit., 20 ; ib. xxrii, 27, 
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praetors gave way to theirs.^ So, too, a collision between 
equals, between consul and consul, praetor and praetor, 
was provided for by the rule that ‘ he who prohibits is 
stronger than he who commands.’ " It is obvious, how- 
ever, that these rules did not go very far towards 
securing either the exact division of labour, or the 
harmonious and well-directed co-operation, which was 
necessary for the right conduct of the ever-increasing 
business of liioman government. For this purpose 
some central regulative authority was needed, and 
nowhere but in the senate could such an authority be 
found. As early, at the latest, as the commencement 
of the second Punic war, it was the senate which, at 
the beginning of the year, determined what the depart- 
ments to be filled should be, and decided which should 
be consular and which praetorian.^ The individual 
magistrates, as a rule, readily conceded to the senate 
a control which relieved them of a heavy responsibility, 
and gave unity and cohesion to the action of the 
state, and the occasions were rare on which, during 
this period, a magistrate ventured to dispute its 
authority. 

But though the ascendency of the senate was mainly The 
due to the fact that without it the government of the state 
could scarcely have been carried on, it was strengthened 

1 Cic. ad AU.,ix.9i ‘prsetores . . . coulegse consnlmn, quornm 
«st megus imperium ; Gell. zili. 15 : * imperinm minns pistor, mtyas 
habet cousol.’ 

* Oic. de Legg,, S. 

* At the first meeting of the senate each year the new eonsnls 
formally referred to it the question of the provinces; e.g, Livy, 
zxvi. 1. 
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and confirmed by the close and intimate connection 
which existed between the senate and the nobility. 
This ‘ nobility * was in its nature and origin widely 
different from the old ‘patriciate.’^ Though every patri- 
cian was of course ‘ noble,’ the majority of the families 
which in this period styled themselves noble were not 
patrician but plebeian, and the typical nobles of the time 
of the elder Cato, of the Gracchi, or of Cicero, the Metelli, 
Livii, or Licinii were plebeians. The title ‘nobilis’ 
was apparently conceded by custom to those plebeian 
families one or more of whose members had, after the 
opening of the magistracies, been elected to a curule 
office, and which in consequence were entitled to place 
in their halls, and to display at their fimeral processions 
the ‘ imagines ’ ^ of these distinguished ancestors. The 
man who, by his election to a curule office thus en- 
nobled his descendants, was said to be the ‘ founder of 
his family,’ ® though himself only a new man.* Liegally, 
therefore, this ‘ nobility ’ was within the reach of any 
citizen who obtained even the curule aedileship. Nor 
did it carry with it any rights or privileges whatever. 
It is certain, moreover, that during the first sixty or 
seventy years of this period it was generally accessible 
in practice as well as in theory, and that almost every 
year some fresh plebeian family was ennobled. It was, 
for instance, from the time of the Punic wars that the 
Caecilii Metelli, the Aurelii Cottae, the Plaminii, the 

1 Mommsen, L 782^ 

a Cicero ( Fierr., v. 14.), speaking of Mb own election to a eumle oCce, 
says that it gaye him ‘jus iraaginis ad memoriam posteritatemuua 
prodend^’ Qf, Polybius, yi. 53. 

» * Auctor geneiis sui* or * princepa/ Cio. ad JTam., ix. 21 : de 

Affr,, ih 100, 

4 ^isr^yus homo/SalL, Oat., 23 ; Jug., 63, ate. 
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Calpiuriaii, and other great houses of the later republic 
dated their nobility.^ Gradually, however, a more ex- 
clusive spirit and policy prevailed. Office brought 
wealth and prestige, and both wealth and prestige were 
freely employed to exclude * new men ’ and to secure 
for the ‘ noble families ’ a monopoly of office. The 
ennobled plebeians not only united with the patricians 
to form a distinct order, but outdid them in pride and 
arrogance. As early as 217 B.o. it was openly said53rA.o.a 
that the only true plebeians were the * new men,’ and 
that the plebeian nobles had begun to despise the 
plebs ever since they themselves ceased to be despised 
by the patricians.® By the close of this period (133 B.C.) C2i A.ac. 
it was already rare for any one not of a noble fanodly to 
attain high office, while the cadets of the noble 
houses looked forward to an official career as their 
birthright.® Thus both the magistracies and the senate 
to which they gave admission, though open in theory 
to all freeborn citizens, were in fact monopolised by a 
single class. And in return the whole wealth and 
influence of the nobility went to support the senate, 
whose ascendency they regarded as essential to the 
maintenance of their own usurped position as the 
governing class, and which was identified with them- 
selves in its sympathies and interests. 

The establishment of senatorial ascendency was not Tha Provin- 

dal Sy»tAm 

1 See the calculations of Willems, Ze Sinai Romain, i. 274-899. and the pro- 

s Livy, xxii. 84 ; * Non finem belli ante habituroa, qnam consulem constOate. 
verq plebeinm id est hominem novum fecissent, nam plebeios nobiles 
jam eisdem as the patricians) initiaW esse sacris, et contemnere 
plebem ex quo contemni a patribus desierunt, caepisse, 

3 The consulship in particular was regarded as reserved only for 
nobles. Sail., Cat., 23 ; Jug,, 68. 
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the only result of this period of growth and expansion. 
During the same time, the foundations were laid of the 
provincial system, and with this of the new and 
dangerous powers of the proconsuls. 

In dealing with her new dependencies beyond the 
sea, Rome did not adhere to the principles which she 
had followed in Italy. The transmarine communities, 
with few exceptions, were indeed, like those in Italy, 
dignified with the honourable title of ‘ allies ’ (socii) 
and in the case of some of them the alliance was, as in 
Italy, a real one, based upon an actual treaty with 
Rome, and implying some sort of equality. But these 
‘ treaty states ’ ^ were a small minority, and as Rome 
grew stronger it was but rarely that she condescended 
to admit any community to this privileged position. 
The vast majority of these new allies were allies only 
in name, and the ‘ alliance ’ was little better than a 
fiction which imperfectly concealed their actual sub- 
jection. 

Between them and the genuine allies of Rome, in or 
out of Italy,® lay all the difference involved in the 
fact that they were disarmed, were taxed, and, above 
all, were grouped as provinces under the immediate 
control of a resident Roman magistrate.* 

1‘Civila.tes fcederatsa’: of the sixty-eight commanities which in 
Cicero’s tixae formed the province of Sidiy, three were ‘ foederatse.' 
In Hither Spain, Pliny mentions only one, and in Farther Spain 
three, of which the most famous was Gades, whose treaty dated 
from the second Punic war. Cio„ Verr., iii. 6 ; Pliny, iV. JET., xxxvii. 
18-80. 

® The only part of the Italian peninsula which was treated as a 
province was Cisalpine Gaul. 

» It was this creation of a separate department under a resident 
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The creation of a province, that is, of a separate 
and permanent magisterial department of administra- 
tion, was a step which, as virtually implying annexa- 
tion, Rome was often slow in taking.^ But whenever 
carried out, the ‘ reduction into the form of a province ’ ® 
of a group of communities was effected in much the 
same way. The main lines on which the new province 
was to be organised were usually laid down by decree 
of the senate, and the work of organisation then in- 
trusted to a commission of senators.’ ® The result of 
their labours was embodied in what was called the 
* lex provinciae.’ * This was in fact a provincial con- 
stitution, by which the extent of the new department, 
the number and status of the communities included 
within it, their rights and obligations, the mode and 
amount of the taxation, as well as a variety of details 
connected ’ivith the administration of justice and with 
local government were determined. Its provisions 
were binding not only upon the communities of the 


Roman magistrate which marked the ^formation of a province.* Thus 
Macedonia was disarmed and taxed in 167 B.C., bnt no province was 
created there till 146. ' Provincia* meant properly the * department ' 
or ‘ sphere of command * assigned to a Roman magistrate. 

^ This was conspicuously the case in the East. See above, Book 
in. chap, ii. 

® ' In formam provincise redigere ’ {Tac., Ann»^ ii. 56). 

» E,g. in the case of Sicily, Cic., Ferr., ii. 16, 40 ; Macedonia, 
Livy, xlv, 29. 

4 The ‘lex* was usually distinguished by the name of the chief 
commissioner the ‘ lex Rupilia * (Sicily), Cic. I, c. ; *lex Pompeia* 
(Bithynia), Pliny, Epp. ad Traj,, 79), who was said ‘ dare leges,' Livy, 
xlv. 30. * Lex’ ( = fixed conditions) was similarly used of the municipal 
constitutions granted to towns by Rome, and of the terms fixed by 
the censors lor the collection of the state revenues (lex censorial 
Mommsen, Staaitre^U^ iii. 308-9. 


Formation of 
a province. 
The * lex 
provinciae. 
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province, but also upon the Konxan magistrate,^ nor, 
apparently, could they be modified or supplemented 
without the sanction of the Homan senate or people.^ 
The general spirit of these provincial constitutions 
was far more liberal than the harshness which charac- 
terised the actual administration of the provinces 
would lead us to expect, though the liberality may 
have been mainly due to the reluctance of the Homan 
government to undertake more of the burdens of 
ad.ministration than was necessary, to its unwillingness 
to wound the susceptibilities of newly-conquored allies, 
and no doubt also to a sense of the danger involved in 
leaving too wide a discretion to its own officials in the 
government of great and often distant dependencies. 
A Homan province, as a glance at the lists in Pliny’s 
Natm’ol Mistory * will show, was an aggregate of 
separate communities (oivitates), and in fixing the 
number of these, and the extent of their territories. 
Home evidently respected, where possible, the already 
existing political divisions. It is true that federations 
which might prove dangerous wore dissolved, or 
reduced to harmless religious associations; that some 

1 Cicero charges Veires with violatang the proviacial constitution 
of Sicily (lex Kapilia) which all governors before him had respected. 

s Not only were these constitutions frequently amended by decrees 
of the senate, or statutes of the assembly, but occasionally a com- 
plete revision was found necessary. The Sioiliim constitution, for 
instance, was thus revised after the great slave war by P. Rupilius 
(consul 132 B.o,). On the other hand, the constitution given to 
Bithynia by Pompey (66 b.o.) was still in force when the younger 
Pliny was there as governor (111 A.D.). Pliny, tea Trca’.. 79, 

» Books m. and rv, -v , 
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communities were rewarded by an accession, others 
punished by a loss, of territory j but, in the more 
civilised provinces especially, the integrity of the 
existing ‘ civitates ’ was, as a rule, preserved, and even 
in provinces such as Hither Spain, where few or no 
city states existed, Home did not refuse at starting to 
recognise the native tribes or clans, though, as time 
went on, these older lines of division were gradually 
obscured by the growth of towns, and the formation of 
new centres of life.^ 

The communities, whether urban or tribal, within 
the limits of a province were all subject to the 
suzerainty of Home. All alike were required, as 
indeed the Italian allies had been, to have the same 
friends and foes as tlie Homan people, to contract no 
independent alliances, and not to violate the Homan 
peace by waging independent wars.^ The further 
step of prohibiting intermarriage and ‘ commerce,’ 
between the separate commimities of a province, seems 
to have been only taken by Home in the earlier days of 
her empire, when her confidence in her strength was 
not yet fully established.^ 

1 The ‘regiones’ enumerated by Pliny (jV. H., iiL 18) along the sea- 
board of Hither Spain all bear the names of tribes, and appear to 
represent the original divisions of the Homan province. In parts of 
Macedonia, and in Gallia Narbonensis, the old tribes remained intact 
as * civitates,* though, as happened also in Spain, the tribal name vras 
superseded by that of the central town, the ‘caput gentis/ such as 
Vienna Allobrogum (Strabo, 186). In other cases two or more towns 
arose within the tribal canton and obtained recognition as independent 
‘civitates.* 

a Strabo, 189, notes the beneheial effect in Gaul of the stoppage by 
Rome of the incessant tribal wara. 

» The prohibition of ‘connubium* and ‘ commercium * was en- 
forced in Sicily (Cic., Fierr., iii. 40), and in Macedonia (l»ivy, xlv. 29). 
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Under these limitations each ‘ civitas ’ was re- 
cognised as a self-governing community, though the 
degree of self-government allowed varied widely. There 
was, in the first place, a wide difference between the 
‘free states’ and the rest. The former, whether 
treaty states, like Gades, or states to which Borne had 
voluntarily granted ‘freedom,’ as for instance Cen- 
turipse in Sicily,^ were, strictly speaking, outside the 
province. They were not subject to the authority of 
the resident governor, they paid no taxes, and they 
enjoyed complete local independence, . subject only to 
the recognition of Boman suzerainty.® The autonomy 
of the ordinary provincial community was of a much 
more restricted kind. They paid taxes, and were con- 
sequently often styled ‘ stipendiarise,’ or in Sicily 
‘decumanae.’ They were further directly under the 
control of the Boman governor. It would also seem 
thai^ in many eases, it was left to the governor to decide 
what amount "of local self-government could be con- 
ceded to them, and tibat he had the right to supervise 
the local ofiScials, to examine the accounts, and to modify 
or even cancel the local constitution.® But the cases 

1 Cicero ^iescii'bes Centtiripse as ‘sine fosdere ininmnis ac libera’ 
(Verr., UL 13). 

* They could be called upon to aid Home in war with men, ships, 
and supplies. See for further details Marquardt, L 347, 899. No 
Bo m an troops could be quartered on a free state. 

* CScero (Ad Ait., vi. 2) describes himself as allowing the com- 
munities of his province ‘ suis legibus et judiciis uti,’ and as having 
inspected the local accounts for the previous ten yemrs. Apamea, on 
theoontrary, protested against such an inspection by Pliny, on the 
gronnd that it was privileged *sno arbitrio rempublicam administrare* 
(JBffp. ad Tra^., 47). Cicero declares that, in allowing ‘ autonomy,* he 
was following the policy of his predecessor Scaavola(93 B.c.) * ut Grisoi 
inter 'se diaeeptentsnis legibus’ {Ad AU., ri. 1). 
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in vrMch a provincial communiij ■was absolutely refused 
the privilege of using its own ‘ lavrs and magistrates/ 
must have been verj fe'^v- In the regulations made 
for the administration of justice by the Soman officials, 
a similar regard r ns shown for local usages and rights. 

Even in the matter of tasaoiesj tue Soman Eopxiblic laation. 
left things much as it found tliem. In Sicily, ■vrith tlie 
excejition of certain eommunitict, the enisling system 
of tithes was retained unaltered ; * and the same was 
the case at first in the province of Asia." Tu the other 
provinces in Spain, Africa, and Macedonia, Eome 
merely fined the amount of the tribute " to be paid 
annually, and left the local authorities to raise it as 
best they could in their own way. Nor, if the case of 
Macedonia •was not exceptional, was the amount de- 
manded excessive.* It would indeed have been better 
had the Eepublican statesmen gone further, and anti- 
cipated the emperors by j)lacing the taxation of the 
provinces on a sound basis, and bringing it directly 
under the control of the central authorities. The 
provincial taxpayer •would probably have paid less, and 
the Boman treasury would certainly have received 
more.® 

On the whole, however, little fault can be found 


1 Compare the regulations in Sicily mentioned by Cicero {Verr., iL 
18). 

s Cio., Terr., iii. 6. The ‘law of Ejag Hiero’ (lex Hieronica) 
continued to regolate the payment and collection of the tithes. 

> Cic. ad. ^fr.,L 1, 83. For the change made by the younger 
Qracchns, see below, p. 101. 

* Cio., Terr., iii. 6; ‘Tectigal cerium quod stipendiaiiam dicitur.' 
*) The Macedonian tribute was half, that previously paid to the 
Macedonian kings. Livy, xlv. 18. 

n 
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with, the regulations made by Rome foi' her provincial 
allies. The misfortune was that she took no sufficient 
precautions to secure their observance, and in the auto- 
cratic power wielded by the governor in charge of a 
province lies the explanation of her failure. 

The governor of a Roman province was no doubt in 
theory bound to respect the constitution of the pro- 
vince, as well as all otlier rules laid down for his 
guidance by senate or people ; and he was, like any 
otlier magistrate, expected to ask and to follow the 
advice of the senate on important matters. In fact, 
however, his position was such that these checks 
were of little use. He held the ‘imporium,’ but 
the restrictions imposed upon its exercise in Rome 
ceased to operate across the sea. He shared his 
authority with no colleague j no law of appeal limited 
his power of life and death over the subject pro- 
vincials j he was beyond the reach of the tribune’s 
veto, and often at a safe distance from the senate. 
The supplies voted him from home,^ and the taxes 
paid by the provincials were at Ins free disposal-* If he 
needed more he had ample authority to requisition 
what he wanted from within the province * — while his 

> To each governor ■was voted by decree of the senate an equipment 
(omatio) for his province. The decree fixed the number of his 
legates, the size of his army, and gave him besides money for the 
payment of his troops and the expenses of himself and bis stafi'. 
Cic. in JPison., xvi. 87 ; Verr,, ii. 1, 13, 14, 17. 

» Except In the case of the two tithe-paying pro’rinoes, Sicily and 
Asia. In no case does it seem that before the Lex Jnlia of 69, any 
strict aocoont of his expenditure of public money was exacted from 
the governor. 

* These requisitions, especially those made for the expenses of the 
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demands were backed by the swords of his Homan 
troops. Hven in matters of frontier policy a wide 
discretion was allowed him, and lie could be warlike 
or pacific as his tastes and ambitions directed. Ifor 
in the exercise of this absolute and undivided authority 
was he assisted or controlled by any body of experi- 
enced civil servants. The whole ad m i n istrative staff* 
came out and went back with him, and were strictly sub- 
ordinate to him. Even the quaestor, though deriving 
his authority directly from the Homan people, was in 
the management of the finances subject to the governor’s 
authority ; he was, moreover, a young untrained man, 
and was expected to pay to his chief the implicit defer- 
ence of a son to a father. ^ It must be remembered, also, 
that the men to whom this absolute power was given 
were not necessarily experienced administrators, nor 
were they carefully selected for the posts to which they 
were sent. It must often have happened that a man 
went out to a province, as Cicero did, with no more 
knowledge of provincial administration than he might 
have picked up years before as a qusestor, while to 
which province he went was a point decided by 
mutual arrangement, or the chances of lot ; nor did 
the brief term ^ for which he held his command, while 
it quickened the anxiety of the worser sort to reap the 

governor and Ms staff, were the cnxse of the provinces, and repeated 
efforts were made to dbedk them by law, bat in vain. 

1 Of Verres’ staff (oohors praetoria) Cicero says, 'pins mcdi dedit 
Siciliie qumn centum cohortes fagitivorum.’ 

s Cic. jpro jPlaneio, 28 ; ad Q.yV., i. 1, 8. 

> The normal term was one year, though towards the dose of the 
republic there was a tendency to extend it. Verres was three years 
in Sicily. 
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golden harvest they expected, enable the better 
governors to master the varied duties of their office. 

That an authority so wide, exercised at such a 
distance from home, and amid innumerable tempta- 
tions to abuse should ha'i'e been frequently abused 
was inevitable. Yet for the abuse of his powers by a 
governor no really effective penalty was jorovided. It 
is tnie that the establishment in 149 B.O. by the Lex 
Calpurnia of a special court to tiy cases of magisl.crial 
extortion in the ijrovinces 2 gave the provincial for the 
first time a recognised means of obtaining redress. Bub 
the remedy did not fully meet the case. The now 
court ‘ for the recovery of monies * sat in Home, and to 
bring documents and witnesses to Borne from Spain or 
Asia was a costly matter. It was, until 122 B.O., com- 
posed of senators,® that is, of men who either had been 
or were looking forward to being themselves goveruoi-s 
of provinces, and who as Bomans and nobles were 
more in sympathy with the accused than with his 
accusers. No proceedings, moreover, could be taken 
against a governor until his term of office was over, 
when the injuries inflicted were often already irre- 
parable, or the evidence difficult to collect. 

But extortion, whether it took the shape of illegal 
requisitions, of systematic blackmailing,* or straight- 

1 A vivid pictore of these temptations is drawn by Cicero (Ad Q, 
fr.i i. 1) in his letter to Quintus Oioero» then governor of Asia, ‘ pro- 
vinoza corruptrix,' as Cioero calls it. 

* Tliis law established the first *qu8estio perpetaa de pecunils 

repetuadis.* Cic., 27 ; de Off., il. 21* 

* By a law of G^aius Gracchus men of equestrian census (400,000 
jwssteroes) were sulwtituted for senators. See below, p. 191. 

* JSlflr. * vectfieal prastorium,* the azuaa paid by communities to 
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forward robbery, was after all an evil wbich, under an 
honest governor, — and there were many such, — was 
mitigated if not removed. A far more serious defect in 
the system was that it rendered a comprehensive and 
consistent imperial policy impossible. Under it the 
provinces were not so latich departments of one empire, 
as separate pi'iiicipalities, ruled by autocrats absolutely 
independent of each other, and virtually independent 
of the home goveniment. Even within the limits of 
the single province one governor might undo what his 
predecessor had done. Neither a settled frontier policy, 
nor a proper adjustmei^t of taxation, uor even a proper 
estimate and control of imperial expenditure were 
possible. 

Bub this independence of the piovincial governors The Procon. 

• STilditO 

was, in addition, a source of danger to the Eepublican 
constitution. While the prevalent confusion and 
misgovernment brought discredit upon the authority 
of the senate and people of Eome,^ this authority 
itself and that of the magistrates of the state was 
seriously weakened. To this result a change which 
was made towards the end of this period largely con- 
tributed. At the outset the government of a province 
was intrusted to one of the ‘magistrates with the 
imperium’ for the year, and, unless special circum- 

avoid having Roman troops quartered upon them (Oic, ad v. 

21), or the *vectigal sedilicium, the requisitioning of beasts for 
the sedile's games in Roma (Oic. ad i. 1 9 ; Livy, xl. 44). 

1 Compare the words of Tacitus as to the acquiescence of the pro* 
vinces in the rule of Augustus, Ann, L 2 : * suapecto senatus popuJique 
imperio ob oertamina potanMum et avaritiam xuagistratuum, iuyalido 
le^tn 
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stances called for the presence of a consul,* to one of 
the prsetors. But as the number of provinces, and 
also the amount of business devolving upon the consuls 
and prsetors at home, increased, this arrangement 
broke down.® After 146 B.O. the prsetors were never 
employed abroad, and the consuls only in case of war. 
The place of both in the regular government of the 
provinces was taken by ‘pro-magistrates,’® by men in- 
vested with the imperium ‘ pro-consule ’ or ‘ pro- 
praetore.’ It is true that, as early as 327 B.O.,* Rome 
had been obliged to depart from the old principle that 
the ‘ imperium ’ could only be exercised by a magis- 
trate duly appointed by the people. But the departure 
was at first slight. The appointment of a * pro-magis- 
trate’ was an exceptional thing, — ^it required an ex- 
press vote of the people, — and the pro-magistrates 
were, in fact as well as in name, the deputies and 
subordinates of the actual magistrates. It was during 
the Second Punic War that they were first commonly 
employed,® and at the same time it became customary 

I Sardinia was introsted to a consul in 177 B.O., 'propter belli 
magnitudinem ’ (Livy, zlL 8} ; for another instance, see Livy, xzxiii 45. 

3 In 167 B.O. a praetor was prevented front taking his province by 
press of judicial business in Rome (Livy, xlv. 16). The establishment 
of the 'quasstiode lepetundis’ (149 B.o.) permanently reduced the 
number of praetors available for foreign service to three, since 
neither the praetor urbanus nor the praetor peregtinus could leave 
Italy. lEeanwhile the number of provinces had risen to six. 

* For this convenient term see Mommsen, StacUsreeht, i. 520. ‘ Pro 

magistratu* was used m equivalent to pro-consule, pro-praatore, in 
legal phraseology, sup. in the Lex Rubria and the Lex Acilia de 
peonniis repetundis. 

See above, p. 97. 

• In the year 214 b,o. there were at least seven (Livy, xxiv. 10). 
They treoce then, and nnta the year 52 b.ou, usually the oonauls and 
]^saetcHC8 of the preoedinii^ ^ear* 
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to appoint them simply hy decree of the senate tvithoitt 
reference to the people. Their real importance, however, 
dates from the time when to them was intrusted year 
after year the care of the provinces beyond the sea. 
The effect of this change was in the first place to 
deprive the people of any direct voice in the appoint- 
ment of the men who were to govern their dependencies, 
an infringement of their constitutional rights against 
which the popular leaders of the foliov ing period effec- 
tively protested.- In the nest place, the old I'elations 
between the magistrates and the pro-magistrates were 
inverted. The ‘ pro-magistracies ’ lost their occasional 
subordinate character. They became regular ofSces, 
filled up year after year. The pro-consul or pro-printor, 
though still technically inferior in rank to the consul 
or praetor, was to all intents and purposes independent 
of him. 2 Nor was this all. The position of the real 
magistrates in Home, of the responsible heads of the 
esecutive, could not compare in attractiveness -with 
that of their supposed deputies abroad. The routine 
duties and restricted authority of the former contrasted 
unfavourably with the wfide powers and splendid 
opportunities for acquiring wealth and fame open to the 
latter. By the close of this pei'iod even the consulship 
was by many valued chiefly as a stopping-stone to the 
pro-consulship, and the way w’as preparing for the time 

^ JS.g, in the case of Marius and the command in Numidia; 
Poxnpey in 67, 66, and 55, and Giesar in 59 received their commands 
directly from the people. 

» Mommsen, Staatsrscht, ii. 219. The consuls continued in theory 
to enjoy a paramount authority (Gic. acL Att»^ vlii. 15; Phil. xv. 
*onme8 enim in consulis jure et impeiio debent ease provincise')* 
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when the authority of a pro-consul would be invoked 
even by consuls for the maintenance of order in Rome, 
and finally be established in the heart of the city iteelf 
as the supreme power. 

The opening of the world to Rome, and of Rome 
to the world, produced a change in eveiy depart- 
ment of Roman life, and every class of Roman society. 
The subjugation of the Mediterranean countries, by 
placing at the ' disposal of Rome, not only the 
great natural resources of Africa or Spain, but the 
accumulated treasures of Greece and Asia Minor, 
caused a sudden and rapid rise in the standard of 
wealth, and a marked change both in the sources fi’om 
which that wealth was derived, and in the manner in 
which it was distributed. The Roman State itself no 
longer drew its revenues only from the public lands in 
Italy or from the * tribute * imposed upon its own 
citizens. In every province it was the o’wner of wide 
domains. The territory of Carthage in Africa, the mines 
of Spain, the crown lands of the Macedonian kings,^ 
were all now the property of the Roman peoide. To 
them also belonged the tithes of Sicily, the yearly 
tribute of the five other provinces, and the proceeds of 
the customs duties throughout the empire. And 
though, thanks to a wasteful system of finance, these 
new sources of revenue did not greatly enzich the 
Roman treasury, they enabled the government to 
dispense for the future with all direct taxation of 
Roman citizens. After 167 B.a the *tributum* was 

, % S«e the list <xC proiwrttm ovmed bjr the Rosaan state in the pxo- 
rinces, Oieevo, da teg. Agr. li. S. 
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never again levied in Italy, until Italy became in fact a 
province.^ But the wealth drawn from the provinces by 
the state was, after all, trifling in amount compared with 
that which flowed into the poclcets of individual eitizous. 
Of the booty taken in war, by far the greater part was 
usually appropriated by the successful general and his 
soldiers." Nor was it only the great campaigns against 
Philip or Antiochus tiiat were profitable ; a rich 
harvest was yielded even by the ' little wars ’ with 
Spanish, Illyrian, or Keltic tribes, and the gold orna- 
ments of the latter were as welcome as the ‘ royal trea- 
sures ’ of King Antiochus, and the statues and bronzes 
of Greek cities.® The spoils of peace were richer than 
those of v/ar, and were more easily won. To every 
class the provinces offered a field for money-making. 
The nobles who, in one caijaeity or another, as gover- 
nors, legates, or quaestors, served in the provinces, 
the contractors (publicani) who collected the customs 


1 The * tribatuin * was an occasional tax levied to meet tho cost of 
war. When the state of the treasury rendered it possible, it was 
remitted or even repaid, e.ff. in 293 B.c. (Liivy, x. 4d), and in 187 B.o- 
(Liivy, xxxix. 7). That it was not levied after 167 B.c. is stated by 
Cicero, de ii. 22 ; Pliny, jV. 27,, xxxiii. 66. its re-introdxiction, 
though in a dilTerent form, into Italy was the work of Diocletian. 
Marquardt, Stouttsv&rWm^ ii. 158, 171, 217. 

» This was an abuse, and Cato protested vigorously against this 
diversion of what was due to the state into private pockets. See 
the fragment of his speech, ‘Be prseda militibus dividenda,* op. 
ii. 18. In another speech C3ato takes credit to himself for not divid- 
ing the spoils of war among his friends (Fronto, Ejp, ad Ant*^ i. 2). 
A glaring instance was the misappropriation of the * money of King 
Antiochus,* Divy, xxzviii. 64. 

» Livy, xxxiv. 4 : 'jam in Graeoiam Asiamque transcendimus, regias 
etiam attrectamua gasas, slgnaab Syracusis illata.’ In 184 B.O. C* Cal^ 
purnius Piao brought b^k from Spain eighty-three golden crowns 
and 12,000 lbs. of silver. 
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duties or worked the state lands and mines, the ‘ men 
of business * (negotiatores) who, as money-lenders, 
corn-brokers, speculators in land, or as merchants, 
penetrated to every comer of the empire, and even 
beyond its frontiers, rivalled each other in the success 
with which they exploited the provinces for their 
own profit. Even the population of the capital at 
home got their share of the spoil in the frequent dis- 
tributions of com and money, and in the splendid 
spectacles provided for their benefit.^ It is tme that 
Horace contrasts the age of Oato with his own 
as an age of simplicity and frugal ity.® None the 
less is it certain that a conspicuous feature in that 
period was the introduction into Roman life of a 
sumptuousness and splendour unknown before. The 
speeches of Oato were filled with passionate protests 
against the new craving for wealth which had seized 
upon his contemporaries, and against the luxury and 
extravagance which the possession of wealth encour- 
aged.® It is significant that in 316 B.C. the long series 
of Roman sumptuary laws was opened by a plebiscite, 
the lex Oppia,^ which was directed against the grow- 
ing love of Roman ladies for gold Jewellery, fine dresses, 
and carriages I and still more significant is the fact that 
in 195 B.o. the Oppian law was, in spite of Cat<j's 

1 Flut .9 8, dijfiov ihpp,rjfji>ipov dKaipw irrl <rcTo/A€T- 

pLcus Kal dtmfopAt* Of* Llvy^ sixxxii. 57* The first gladiatorial show 
was exhibited m 264 b.o* The * Floralia ’ were Institated iu 238 B.o.* 
the ^ ludi Apollinares * in 212 B*o* 

a Hor,, Od:., U. 16, 11* 

a Ij&Ty, xxxiv. 4 : * avaritia et luxoiia cdvitatem laborare/ 

^ xxxiv. 1 s ^ ne qna mnlier pine sexnimciam aiari haberei, nm 

varsleohBri ntoTetw, nm Jtmcto veMcnlo • • • veheretw,* 
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protests, repealed.^ The ‘luxury of the table,' the 
favourite vice of Roman society for long afterwards, 
became a subject of legislation in 181 B.O., and the stsa.c.o. 
lex Orcliia," carried in that year, was supplemented 
before the close of this period by two others, the lex 
Faunia in 161 B.O., and the lex Didia in 141 B.O.® 

A further symptom was the sudden and enormous in- 
crease in the number of slaves imported from abroad, 
some captured in war, many more purchased at the 
great slave-marts, such as that which during this 
period was established at Delos. In the Roman house- 
holds, on the Roman estates, in every branch of Roman 
business, the slave became ubiquitous and indis- 
pensable. 

But the effects of this influx of wealth did not end sew ci^s 
here. It gradually altered the whole structure of 
Roman society, by destroying the equality and homo- 
geneity which had once been its chief characteristic. 

The Roman community, at the time when Pyrrhus 
landed in Italy, was still in the main a community of 
farmers, tilling their own small farms. Differences, of 
course, there were between patrician and plebeian, rich 
and poor, and the Licinian laws prove that the desire 
of ‘ adding field to field ’ ^ had been growing, as Roman 
conquest offered fresh facilities for its gratification. 

But, on the whole, there was a remarkable equality of 
conditions and a uniformity in the mode of living. 

1 Livy, xxxiv. 8. 

s Mactob., ScU., ii. IS: ' primade csesls lex pnescribebat numeram 
coaTivanun.’ 

> Macrob. 1 . c . ; Gell. ii. 24. 

* Livy, xxxiv. 4: *qpid legem lidiuam exdtavit nisi ingese 
enpido agEos eoatimumdi.’ 
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Not only the soldier in the ranks of the legions, but 
even the consuls who led them, were taken from the 
plough.* This state of things could not long survive 
the acquisition of empire beyond the seas. While, on 
the one hand, the harassing demands of military service 
in Spain or Asia,® the importation of foreign com and 
foreign slaves, and the unequal competition with 
capitalists grown rich abroad, rendered farming in 
Italy, at least on the old lines, increasingly laborious 
and unprofitable,® the provinces offered an irresistibly 
attractive field for money-making on a scale hitherto 
unknown. The result was not only that land ceased to 
be the sole or even the main source of wealth, but that 
the community began to be divided more sharply by 
differences in wealth, and in the manner in which the 
wealth was acquired and spent. From the govern- 
ment of the provinces the nobles returned no longer to 
live in honourable poverty on their farms, but to build 
themselves villas, which they filled with the spoils of 
Greece or Asia, to surround themselves with troops 
of slaves and dependants, and to live rather as piinces 
than as citizens of a republic. Immediately below 
them a second * order * was beginning to assume a 
definite shape. It was composed of the state con- 

1 Cio., pro Jtoae. Am., 60; *illis temporibns, quum ab aratro 
arcesaebautor, qui consules fierent.’ Manius Carius (consul 290, 275, 
274 B.o.> owned only a few fields and a poor bomestead (Plut., 
Oat., 2). For the similar case of M. AtUius Kegulns (cons. 266 B.o.}, 
see Val. Max., Iv. 4, 6. But in Cato’s time a patrician wbo, like 
L. Valerius Macons (consul 196 B.O., censor 184 B.O,), tilled his farm 
witii his own hands was a rarity (Flut., Gat,, 8). 

* Conxpare the case of Spurius Lignstinns, Livy, xlit 54. 

« See below, p. 186. 
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tractors (publicani) and the men of business (nego- 
tiatores). These men, it is true, had not yet acquired 
the influence Trhich they aftei’U’ards enjoyed,* nor were 
they yet kno\m as the ‘equestrian order,’® But 
already the wide area for their operations opened to 
them by the espausion of Borne had greatly increased 
their wealth. They were already difficult to control,® 
and the lex Claudia (218B.o.}’‘isa proof that the rivalry 
between them and the nobles, which in the next period 
inflicted such injury upon the state, was beginning to 
show itself. Below these ‘two orders,’ as they came 
to be called, a third class %ras rapidly rising into im- 
portance, that of the ‘ plebs of the city,’ tlxe populace 
of Rome. Its numbers were augmented by the artisans 
and traders who found employment in supplying 
the wants of the growing city, by the impoverished 
farmers and peasants who were attracted to Borne by 
the prospect of cheap bread and games, lastly, by the 
slaves who, year by year, were enrolled in its ranks as 
freedmen.® It was a misfoi-tune for Borne that this 
‘plebs urbaua,’ though not the most numerous, and 


^ The law of C. Gracchus (122 B.c.)) which gave to the * publican! * 
the collection of the tithes of Asia^ enormously increased their wealth 
and influence. 

2 Plin., H.i xxxiii. 34: ‘judicum appellatione separare eum 
ordinem instituere Gracchi/ 

2 In 1(57 B.c. the senate refused to lease the Macedonian mines, 
* uam neque sine publicano exerceri posse, et ubi publicanus esset, ibi 
aut jus publicum vanum aut liberiatem sociis nullum esse * (Livy, xlv. 
18)* For the money-lenders, see Livy, xzxv. 7- 
* Livy, xxi. 68; *ne quis senator, cuive senator pater fuisset, 
maritimam navem quse plus quam ccc amphorarum esset, haberet.* 

® la 220 B.C. the censors of the year ruled that freedmen could 
only be registered in one of the four city tribes. Livy, 20. 


Sb€ A.U.C 
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certainly not the most respectable section of the com- 
munity, became, thanks to the peculiarities of the old 
constitution, a political force. Of the voters in the 
thirty-five tribes who legally constituted the Roman 
people, large numbers resided at such a distance from 
Rome as to render their attendance at the ‘ comitia,’ 
and the exercise of their political rights difficult, if not 
impossible. In ordinary cases, consequently, it was the 
voters resident in or near the city who represented the 
sovereign people, who elected the magistrates and 
passed the laws. The restxlts of this state of things 
were disastrous in more ways than one. To win the 
support of the city plebs became a necessity, and the 
means employed to win it poisoned the political life of 
Rome. The new wealth derived from the provinces 
was freely spent in bribery of every kind,' and the 
populace of Rome was encouraged to claim as the price 
of its support a share in the spoils of the empire, and 
to regard all political questions from a purely selfish 
point of view. Nor was this all. The absurdity and 
injustice of a system under which the sovereign 
authority of the Roman people was wielded by a 
corrupt minority could not long escape notice, and the 
attempts subsequently made to secure for the assembly 
a larger share in the government of the empire served 
only to place it in a clearer light. 

But it was not only the structure and composition of 
the Roman community that underwent a transforma- 

* In 181 B.o. the first law against bribery (lex Camelia Baebia de 
ambitu) was carried by the oonsula (£4vy, xl. 19). A second was 
passed in 169 B.O. (levy, MpU.j xlTii.). Among Oatof's speetdies was 
esMk *d» Anabitn ' (Fyisciaa, v. 12). Meyer, Orat. JF’ntgm., p. 167. 
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tion. In no other community have established custom 
and ancient usage played a more important part, and 
in scarcely any community have they been subjected 
to a more sudden and serious assault than that to 
wliich they were exjaosed in Rome by the sudden 
breaking down of the barriers w’hieh had so long 
isolated Rome from all but occasional contact wnth the 
civilisation of the Mediterranean countries. Among 
the new influences which now swept like a flood over 
Roman society, the most poweilul and lasting was that 
exercised by the Greek civilisation, which ruled 
supreme throughout the Eastern Mediterranean.* 
With this Hellenism Rome was brought face to face 
first of all in ISIagna Grsecia, and it is noticeable that 
the names with which the history of Roman literature 
opens are nearly all associated with the Graecised 
districts of South Italy.® But dui'ing the fifty years 
which followed the battle of Zama,® a close and con- 
stant intercourse was established both with the ancient 
states of Gi*eece itself, and with the scarcely less 
ancient Greek communities of Asia Minor. To Greeks 
of all classes the Italian republic, which had so sud- 
denly become the greatest power in the Mediterranean, 
which had overilmown the Phoenician, and broken the 
power of Macedon and Syria, became an object of keen 

1 See besides Mommsen, i%. L 873, Saalfeld, HAlettismus in 
Latium,. (Wolfenbuttel, 1883.) 

s Livius Andronicus tbe dramatist was brought to Rome among the 
prisoners taken at Tarentum (272 B.C.). Nmvitis came from Cam- 
pania, Ennius from Rudue in Calabria, Pacuvius from Branduid'am. 

* Compare the couplet quoted by Gell., xvii. 21 ; ‘ Pmuico bello 
secundo Musa pinnato gradu, Intulit se heUicosam iu Romnli geutexu 
ferana.* 
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interest. On the side of Rome, along with the political 
sympathy felt for civilised city states, en|oying institu- 
tions not unlike her own, and with a similar interest 
in keeping at a distance both despots and barbarians, 
there w’as also undoubtedly a genuine admiration and 
enthusiasm for the literature, the language, the art, 
and even the political life of Greece. 

At first, the results were on the whole good. The 
Hellenism which fascinated Rome in the days of 
the Scipios was comparatively pure. It came chiefly 
from the least degenerate seats of Greek civilisation, 
from Achaia, or Athens, or Rhodes, and its prominent 
representatives were such men as the philosopher 
Panaetius or the statesman-historian Polybius. Among 
the Romans * Philhellenism ’ had not yet degenerated 
into a fashion. It was still a real passion, which was 
strongest in the best minds of the day,' and its efiecis 
were seen most clearly, not in a mere afipctation of 
Greek maimers and habits, but in a quickened in- 
telleotual activity, in wider sympathies and a more 
humane life. It created a Roman literature which, 
even when its theme was the struggles and victories 
of Rome, borrowed its form, and occasionally its lan- 
guage, fxom Greece.^ The study of Greek and of the 
great Greek authors became a regular part of Roman 


I As, foi instance, in the younger Scipio Africanus, the friend of 
Folybins, in the two GraecM^ and their mother Cornelia^ in Xu 
,dBkaiIius Panllus^ the conqueror of Macedonia. 

* JE.gr, in the poems^ of Bnnius, For the Creek chronicles of Q. 
Fabixis Fictor and li« Cinciua Alimentus^ see Peu0el^ Oettoh. 
pp, 14a^ 146. 
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education.^ Koman i’Oliaieirrs ti’ained therasGlx'c? for 
the forum and the senate-house hy ruaeteriiig -he rules 
of Greek rhetoric,- and did not disdain to seek counsel 
and advice in the writings of Greek philosophers, or 
from the lips of the learned Greeks whcm ihe^' adniittcd 
to their friendship, or who Iceiured in 

Yet even during this period the ii.duence of Hoi- 
lenism was not witaoub danger to the oudtaolished order 
of things. As once before in Achons, so norr in iiume, 
the ‘ new learning ’ was a disturbing and unsettling 
force. The Roman eiliaen was not only confronted 
with new doctrines in politics and religion and new 
rules of conduct ; he was invited to criticise and discuss, 
he was initiated in the subtleties of Greek dialectic,* 
and the daring speculations of Greek philosophy. The 
habits of mind thu.s formed, and formed too at a time 
when new opportunities of wealth and distinction were 
opening on all sides, inevitably weakened the hold of 
the ‘ ancient usage.’ Above all, it created something 
of a revolt against the strict Roman discipline and 
the old Roman traditions of self-effacement, and of 

1 Even Cato learnt Greek in his old age, and the epitaph on Nievins 
complains that after his death * the Romans forgot to speak the Latin 
tongue' (Tenffel, I, c., p. 100). Livius Andronicus earned his freedom 
by instructing Roman youth in grammar and rhetoric, and the Greek 
* vaiBaytayds ' became an established institution in Rome. 

s The Gracchi in particular were carefully trained as orators. 
Cio., Orat., 103 (of Tiberius) : 'grsQcis litteris eruditus/ Comp. Plut., 
a 6?., 4. 

® Orates, in 167 b.o., gave formal lectures in Rome (Saalfeld, 46). 
Biophanes of Mitylene was not only the teacher of T. Gracchus, but 
assisted him in his scheme of n - ^IfifitiiiiiiiiliBS if 

Pint*, T. G., S). 
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unquestioning obedience alike to established custom and 
to constituted authority. The desire, characteristic of 
Greek democracy, for liberty ‘to live as one likes,’ ^ 
began to sho-w itself in Rome. The great nobles who 
had conquered kings, or governed wide provinces with 
regal authority and splendour, could not contentedly 
fall back into the ranks of Roman citizens. The new 
craving for individual distinction exhibited itself in 
the eagerness with which triumphs were claimed even 
for victories which had never been won,® in the adop- 
tion of high-sounding titles,® in the largesses heaped 
upon the people, and in the troops of slaves and 
dependants with which the nobles filled their halls. 
The wealthy contractor or financier returned from 
the provinces with as little inclination to conform to 
the simple life of his home-keeping forefathers. Among 
the lower classes, in Rome at any rate, contact with 
foreign slaves and freedmen, with foreign worships and 
foreign vices, produced a love of novelty which no 
legislation could check. Rspecially significant were the 
symptoms of revolt against the old order which now 
appeared among the women. In a speech delivered 
against the proposed repeal of the lex Oppia (195 B.O.) 
Oato denounced not only their growing extravagance 
and love of finery, but their un-Roman freedom of 
manners, and their impatience of control.^ 

1 rd fioiSKeToL ns* 

^ 0»to delivered a speech * De falsis pugnis * (Gell. 8) against Q* 
Minucius Thermns (consul 196 *quia multa praelia fingebat^ 

(liv^Ty xxxvii. 45) 

livy^ xxxvii. 58» of £i* Bcipios^ * qui ne cognomini firatris cedaret^ 
Aidatlcuin se appella^ volnit/ 

^ X4v 7» xxxiv. 2} qf* the lexf Vcitoonia (169 B.o») : * ne quis muUerexn 
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These changes were not unopposed, though in most 
cases the opposition was prompted by a conservative 
dislike of innovation,^ and a Roman contempt for and 
suspicion of everything foreign, rather than by any clear 
appreciation of the danger to the republican system 
involved in them. Repeated efforts vrere made by 
decree of the senate or by legislation to check the 
growth of luxury and license, ^ or to exclude from 
Rome and Italy foreign religious i'ites,“ and the 
foreign teachers of the new learning.'* Of this opposi- 
tion the heart and soul was M. Porcius Cabo (consul 
195 B.O., censor 1S4 B.C.), the type for all time to come 
of the old-fashioned Roman citizen. To all the new 
fashions of the day he offered an indiscriminate 
hostility, which his honesty, fearlessness, and his rude 
eloquence rendered especially formidable. He de- 
nounced the Roman official who carried the poet 
Ennius with him in his train,® with scarcely less 
fervour than he attacked those who robbed the 
treasury or the provincials, in their haste to grow 
rich. As censor (184 B.a) he used the whole authority 
of the office, to which the duty of maintaining ancestral 

heredem mstitueret.* It is said that the first instance of divorce at 
Koxue occurred in 231 B.O. (Dionysius, li. 25). 

^ Livy, zxyU 22, Manlius Torquatus {consul 211 b.c,) declared s 
‘ neque ego vestros mores ferre potero, neque vos imperium rneum.* 

3 See above, p. 170. 

3 the Bacchanalian orgies (186 B.c.), Ldvy, xxxix. 18. 

* the expulsion, of Cameades in 155 B.a (Plut., 22). In 
161 B.O. a senatus-consnltum was passed against ‘philosophy et 
rhetores Latin!, uti Bomse ne essent * (Gell. xv. 11)# 

3 Oic#, Tme., U 2 : ‘oratio Catonis in qua objecit ut probmm M. 
Nobiliori (eonsnl 189 b,0.) quod in provinciam poetas duxisset; 
duxerat anteisi--'Bnxiium.' 


5£!> A.U.C. 
570 A.O.a 


670 A.U.O. 
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Gustom specially "belonged, to discourage in bigh and 
low alike any departure from the ancient ways.^ But 
the opposition, even when inspired by Cato, was 
powerless to stem the tide, and the feeble resistance 
offered by the republican system in the face of political 
revolution was largely due to the fact that Boman 
society was already in structure and temper thoroughly 
unrepublican. 

^ 14.Ty, xxxix, 41 s ^tristU et aspcra in omnes ordines censura/ 



BOOK IV. 

THE PERIOD OF THE REVOLUTION — 
133-49 B.C 

CHAPTER L 

FROM THE GRACCHI TO SULI^l 133-SI B.C. 

For a century and a half the senate had goverued 
Ronae, but we have now reached the moment when its 
supremacy was first openly and seriously challenged, 
in the name and on the behalf of the constitutional 
sovereign, the Roman people. Throughout the greater 
part of the period included in this chapter, the political 
controversy which divided parties was that between 
the rival claims of the senate and assembly. In the 
next period, indeed, this controversy receded into the 
background before a struggle in which the supremacy 
of senate and assembly alike was threatened by foes 
from without, the legions and the proconsuls. But 
down to 81 B.o. the chief aim of the popular leaders was 
to re-assert the independence of the assembly, while 
the re-establishment of senatorial ascendency was the 
great object of Sulla’s legislation. 

In the position of the senate there was from the first 
one inherent weaknesa Its authority had no sound 

lax 


Weakness 
of the 
senatorial 
government. 
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constitutional basis, and with the removal of its acci- 


dental supports it fell to the ground. It could merely 
advise the magistrate when asked to do so, and its 
decrees were strictly only suggestions to the magistrate, 
which ho was at liberty to accept or reject as he chose. ^ 
It had, it is true, become customary for the magistrate- 
not only to ask the senate’s advice on all important 
points, but to follow it when given. It was obvious, 
however, that if this custom were weakened, and the 
magistrates chose to act independently, the senate was 
powerless. It might indeed anathematise ® the refrac- 
tory official, or hamper him if it could by setting in 
motion against him a colleague or the tribunes, but it 
could do no more, and these me<asui'es, though as a rule 
effective in the case of magistrates stationed ijj Rome, 
failed just where the senate’s control was most needed 
and most difficult to maintain, in its relations with the 
generals and governors of provinces abroad. The vir- 
tual independence of the proconsul was bef oi'e 3 4G B,c. 
already exciting the jealousy of the senate and endan- 
gering its supremacy.® Nor again had the senate any 
legal hold over the assembly. Except in certain speci- 
fied cases, it rested with the magistrate to decide 
whether any question should be settled by a decree of 


^ The senatoiB* whole duty was * sententiara dicere/ The senator 
was asked * quid censes I ' the assembly * quid velitis Jubeatis t * Of. 
aOso the saving clause, <Si eis videretur* (sc* consulibus, etc,) in 
Scta .9 Oic., v, 19, 

* ^ declaring his action to be * contra rempublicam/ The force of 
this anathema variediwith circumstances. It had no legal value, 

» livy, xzxviiL 42, of On, Manlius Vulso in Asia, 189 B*o. ; qf, also 
the position of the two Scipioa 
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the seBate or a v'ote of the asssemblv.^ If he decided 
to make a proposal to the assembly, he was not bound 
except by custom to obtaic "uhs previous apj)roval of 
the senate," atid the eonr-titniion set no limits to the 
power of the as?.er..biy to riec-ide any q».tcstion whiJtso- 
ever that was laid before it. The right of the people 
to govern was .still valid ; and though, it had long lain 
dorniaut, any year raight ree a magistrate in office re- 
solved on recalling ^ho peoiiie to a larger share in the 
conduct of affairs b^’ consulting taem rather than the 
senate, and an assembly bent on the exercise of its 
lawful prerogatives. 

And from 167 B.C. onwards, thei’e were increasing 5si7 a. w.« 
indications that both the acquiescence of the people 
and the loyalty of the magistrates were failing. The 
absorbing excitement of the great wars had died 
away ; the economic and social disturbance and distress 
which they produced were creating a growing feeling 
of discontent j and at the same time the senate pro- 
voked inquiries into its title to govern by its failure 
any longer to govern well. In the East there was in 
creasing confusion ; in the West, Viriathus had, single- 
handed, defied the power which had crushed Carthage. 

At home the senate was becoming more and more 
merely an organ of the nobility, and the nobility were 


1 Hence the same things, t.g. founding of colonies, are done in one 
year by a Setnm., in another by a 'lex’ ; cf. Cie. de R^., iL 82; 
Phil,, i. 2, of Antony as consnl, 'mutata omnia, nihil per senatnm, 
omnia per populnm.’ 

* There was no legal necessity, before Sulla’s time, for getting the 
'senatus auctoritas’ for a proposal to the assembly. 
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becoming every year more exclusive, more selfish, and 
less capable and unanimous.^ 

The first systematic attack upon the senatorial govern- 
ment is connected with the names of Tiberius and Gains 
Gracchus, and its immediate occasion was an attempt to 
deal with no less a danger than the threatened disappear- 
ance of the class to which of all others Romo had owed 
most in the past.* For, while Rome had been extending 
her sway westward and eastward, and while her nobles 
and merchants were amassing colossal fortunes abroad, 
the small landholders in many parts of Italy 
were sinking deeper into ruin under the pressure of 
accumulated difficulties. The Hannibalic war had laid 
waste their fields and thinned their numbers, nor when 
peace returned to Italy did it bring with it any revival 
of prosperity. The heavy burden of military service 
still pressed ruinously upon them,* and in addition they 
were called upon to compete ■with the foreign corn im- 
ported from beyond the sea,* and with the foreign slave- 
labour purchased by the capital of wealthier men. 


1 See generally Mommsen, Jt, i. Wc. iii. cap. 6 ; Ijango, IfSm. 
JLlierih.f vol. li. ; Iline, v. cap. i. The first law against bribery at 
elections was passed in 181 B.o. (Livy, zl. 20), and against magisterial 
sztortion in the provinces in 149 (Lez Colpurnia de pecuniis rejw- 
tundis). The senators had special seats allotted to them in the theatre 
in 194 B.c. (Livy, zxxiv. 44, 5<1). 

9 Mommsen, i. bk. iii. cap. 12, bk. iv. cap. 2; Ihno, iv. 178 sq., 
V. 1-25 ; Nitzsch. Die Oracehen ; Long, Decline tmd JPaZl of the Roman 
Republic ; Beesly, The Qraa^i, Marins, and Sidla ; G-reonidge, 
Sistory of Rome, voL i. 

* To Spain alone more than 150,000 men were sent between 196 and 
169 (Ihne, iii. 819) ; compare the reluctance of the people to declare 
war i^ainst Macedon in 200 B.O., and also the case of Spurius Ligas- 
tinus in 171 (Livy, zlii. 84). 

^ Mommsen, i. 837 sq. Ihne (v. 16) thinks that Mommsen has 
ezaggerated the depressing effects of foreign competition, but hardly 
makes out his case. 
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Farming became unprofitable, and the hard, laborious 
life with its scanty returns was thrown into still darker 
relief when compared with the stirring life of the camps 
wdih its opportunities of booty, or with the cheap pro- 
visions, frequent largesses, and gay spectacles to be had 
in the large towns. The small holders went off to 
follow the eagles or s-n eil the proletariate of the cities, 
and their holdings were left to ran waste or merged in 
the vineyards, oliveyards, and above all in the great 
cattlc-farms of the rich, w'hile their own jilace was taken 
by slaves. The evil was not equally serious in all parts 
of Italy. It was least felt in the central highlands, in 
Campania, and in the newly-settled fertile valley of the 
Po. It was worst in Etruria and in southern Italy j 
but everywhere it was serious enough to demand the 
earnest attention of Roman statesmen. Of its existence 
the government had received plenty of warning in the 
declining numhors of able-bodied males returned at the 
census,^ in the increasing difficulties of recruiting for the 
legions,^ in servile outbreaks in Etruria and Apulia.® 

And between 200 B.C. and 160 B.O. a good deal was 554-004 
attemiited by way of remedy. In addition to the foun- 
dation of twenty colonies,* there were frequent allot- 
ments of land to veteran soldiers, especially in Apulia 
and Samnium.5 in 18 O b,o. 40,000 Ligurians were 574 A.o.a 
removed from their homes and settled on vacant lands 

1 Beloch, Ital. Bund, 80 aq. 

»Llvy,xIiii. 14 ; MpU., xlvili., Iv. During this period theminiinum 
qualification for service in the legion was reduced from 11,000 to 4000 

8 Livy, xxxii. 26. xxxUi. 36, xxiix. 29, 41. 

4 Sixteen Roman and four Latin colonies. See Marquardt, Staait^ 

Bsrw.. I cap. 1. * E.g. Livy, xxxi 4, 12, 39 ; xxxii. 1. 
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once the property of a Samnite tribe, ^ and in 160 B.O. 
the Pomptine marshes were drained for the purpose of 
cultivation. 2 But these efforts were only partially 
successful. The colonies planted in Cisalpine Gaul and 
in Picenum flourished, but of the others the majority 
slowly dwindled away, and two required recolonising 
only eight years after their foimdation.® The veterans 
who received land were unfitted to make good farmers ; 
and large numbers, on the first opportunity, gladly re- 
turned as volunteers to a soldier’s life. Moreover, after 
160 B.O. even these efforts ceased, and with the single 
exception of the colony of Auximum in Picenum 
(157 B.C.) nothing was done to check the spread 6f the 
evil, until in 133 RO. Tiberius Gracchus, on his election 
to the tribunate, set his hand to the work. 

The new tribune was by no means the conventional 
demagogue. Though a plebeian, he came of a family 
which had ranked as noble for several generations. His 
father had been both consul and censor. His mother, 
Cornelia, was the daughter of Scipio Africanus the elder, 
and the most accomplished woman of her time. His sister 
was the wife of the younger Scipio, and he lumself 
married a lady of the great Claudian house. Among 
his friends were P. Mucius Scsevola (consul 133 B.O.) 
the greatest jurist of his time, and P. Licinius Crassus, 
an orator, and, like Sceevola, learned in the law. 
Gracchus himself had been carefully educated by his 
mother. He was a scholar, an eloquent speaker, and 
had already won a reputaiion as a soldier and adminis- 

* liivy, xl. 88. s lAvy, BpU., xlvi. 

* Sipputum and Bnxantom in 186 (Xiivy, xxxix. 28). 
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trator. His noble birtb and connections, his abilities 
and accomplishments, Ins hiorh character, all justified 
the expectation that he would be able to carry through 
the delicate task of reform which public opinion sum- 
moned him to undertake. 

The lines on which any attempt to increase the niua- ■fuu.c 
bers of small landowners in Italy would have to be 
made were sufficiently clearly maiked. To confi.si-ate 
private land for the pTirpose was out of the question, to 
purchase it would have been ruinously expensive. But 
the Roman state owned vast domains in Italy.’ These 
‘ public lauds ' rrsiu the property of the Roman people, 
and intended for their benefit. In fact, bowever, the 
greater portion of them was either held in occupation 
by wealthy men or leased out, chiefly for grazing, to 
large cattle farmers. To abolish this monopoly of the 
public lands by a rich minority, and to use them for 
the advantage of the community was a course for which 
there was ample precedent. At the very outset of 
Rome’s cai’eer of conquest, tribune after tribune had 
asserted the principle that the right method of dealing 
with the lands won by conquest was to parcel them out 
into allotments, and assign them to the poorer citizens.* 

The method encouraged agriculture, increased the 
number of landowners, and helped the poor. But the 
wealthier citizens had always preferred another and a 
very different method from that of allotment. In the 

* Mainly in S. Italy, where, as the evidence shows, the Gracehan 
oommissionars did most of their work. 

» Livy, iv. 48: ‘utagereihostibns oaptns viritim divideretur’ ; and 
Hid. iv. 61. The technical phrases were ‘agrum dividarc,’ 'agrnm 
dare, assignare. ’ The land was carefnlly surveyed, and a map (forma) 
showing the lots and their boundaries. The alloiments became the 
absolute property of the sUottees. 
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case of waste lands, the custom had been to invite per- 
sons to settle down upon them (occupare) and cultivate 
them,^ each man taking for himself ^ as much as he 
could manage. There was no parcelling out, or assign- 
ing of the land.® The state remained tho owner ; 
while the squatter was only the possessor. He had no 
lease, but if he could show that he had * squatted ’ with 
the permission of the state, he was guaranteed against 
disturbance.^ This method was probablj*' intended as 
a means of * settling up ’ lands which were unfit for 
allotment. But its character gradually altered. It 
became popular with tho rich j to please them it was 
applied to other than waste lands ; the occupations 
increased in size, and the occupiers in many cases, 
instead of tilling the land, used it for grazing, or oven 
for pleasure-grounds. This monopoly of the state lands 
by a few wealthy occupiers was rendered more irri- 
tating by the fact that even from the open pastures 
belonging to the state the poor citizen was gradually 
excluded by the rich graziers. To meet these evils tho 
Liicinian law ® had forbidden any one person to occupy 

^ Appian, J5. C7-, i. 7 * i7r€K'^pvTTov Toit iOiXovertv iKiroveip ; ihid^^ 
L 18 : Ki^pvyfia rijv ^^^pyd^€<r6at, 

® 'Sibi sumere * (Lex .Agraria, line 2, O, I. Jj. L 200). 

* Agrimensores (ed. Lachmanxt), p. 1S8 : ^Itorum agroi'um nulltim 
est aes, nuUa forma quoniam non ex mensuris actis quisqne accepit 
sed qnod aut excolvit, ant in spem colendi occupavit.' Livy says of 
Home when hastily rebuilt after its sack by the Gauls that it had the 
look of a city ^occupata? magis quam divisse' (v. 65). 

■* By the prsetor*s interdict ; the squatter had to show that he had not 
come Into possession * clam aut vi, aut precario ^ (Britns, J^onies Juris 
Mom . , p* 181). Against resumption of his land by the state, th e occupier 
could only plead the moral claim based on * vetustas possessionis. * 

* It is probable that the Lioinian law was of much more recent date 
than tradition would have us believe. The maximum of 600 acres 
implies a larger area of public land than could have been owned bj 
Borne in 377 B.O. 
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more than 500 aoreSj or to uuin cut on thss public 
pastures more than 100 cattis or 500 sheep. Eat the 
Licinian law had not been properly enforcedj and of 
the wide tracts or land acquired by Roiae after the 
Samnite wars, and again after the second Punic w'ar, the 
greater part had either passed into the occupation of 
rich nobles, or had beon leased ter grasing to wealthy 
companies of cattle and sheep farmers*^ 

The remedy proposed by Gracchus - amounted in Tb© pro- 
effect to the resumjitiou by the state ui as much of the Xi^iw 
* common land ^ as was not held in oceuxatioa by author- ^^^racebus* 
ised persons and conformably to the provisions of the 
Licinian law. Unauihorised occupiers were to be 
evicted ; in other cases the occupation was reduced to a 
maximum size of 1000 acres. ^ The land thus rescued 
for the community from the monopoly of a few was to 
be distributed in allotments,** and a commission of 
three men was created for the double purpose of decid- 
ing what land should be taken, and of carrying out the 
work of allotment.® It was a scheme which could quote 

^ The extensive ^ri'azing-groands (saltns pnblici) in Sanmiuia aad 
Apulia were mostly leased to * pecuariL’ 
s Plut., r* 9-14 ; Appian, £, C., i. 9-13 ; Livy, FJpzL, Iviii. ; Cic, 

L, Agr, iL 31. Compare also Mommsen, It, Q,^ ii. 68 sq, ; Ihue, 

V. 25 ; Marquardt, Staatsverw,^ i. 437 sq, ; Lange, Rdm, 

Alterth,^ iiL 8 sq, ; Nitsch, Gracc?im, 294 ; Bureau de la Malle, 

J^on, politique des Romains, ii. 280. 

* Or possibly 750; it was in excess of the limit fixed by the 
Licinian law ; App«, B, C., L 9. 

^ Compare the inscription of PopOlius Lsenas, consul 132, C. J« 

I. 651 ; Wordsworth, FTogmmis Early Latin^ p. 221. 

® The allotments were to be inalienable, and were charged with 
payment of a quit-rent (App,, B, C-, i. 10 ; Pint., C. O'., 9). Their 
size is not stated. It is doubtful if the thirty jugera held *agri 
colendi causa * {compare the Lex Agraria, 111 b.o*) refer to the Sem« 
pronian allotments. See C. J. L*, L 200, and Moinmsen^a notes. 
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in its favour ancient precedent as well as urgent neces- 
sity. Of the causes which led to its ultimate failure 
something will be said later on ; for the present we 
must turn to the constitutional conflict which it pro- 
voked. The senate from the first identified itself with 
the interests of the wealthy occupiers, and Tiberius 
found himself forced into a struggle with the senate, 
which had been no part of his oiiginal plan. He fell 
back on the legislative sovereignty of the people ; he 
resuscitated the half-forgotten powers of interference 
vested in the tribunate in order to paralyse the action 
of the senatorial magistrates, and finally lost his life in 
an attempt to make good one of the weak points in the 
tribune’s position by securing his own re-election for a 
second year. But the conflict did not end with his 
death. It was renewed on a wider scale, and with a 
more deliberate aim, by his brother Gains, who on his 
election to the tribunate (123 B.C.) at once came forward 
as the avowed enemy of the senate. The latter sud- 
denly found its control of the administration threatened 
at a variety of points. On the invitation of the popular 
tribune the assembly proceeded to restrict the senate’s 
freedom of action in assigning the provinces.^ It regu- 
lated the taxation of the province of Asia ^ and altered 
the conditions of military service.® In home affaim it 
inflicted two serious blows on the senate’s authority by 
declaring the summary punishment of Boman citizens 

t hex S«mpxonia de proTbuslis consolsriliiM ; Cic. pro I>omo, 9; 
do From. Oona., 2, 7 ; Sail., •Tttp., 27. 

3 Iiex de proTiuoia Asia ; Cio., Verr,, 8, 6 ; Fronto ad Vervm, ii. p., 
126. 
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by the consuls on the strength of a senatus consultum 
to be a violation of the law of appeal,^ and by taldug 
out of the senate’s hands the control of the newly-estab- 
lished court for the trial of cases of magisterial mis- 
govemment in the provinces. 2 Tiberius had committed 
the mistake of relying too exclusively on the support of 
one section only of the community ; his brother endea- 
voured to enlist on the popular side every available 
ally. The Latins and Italians had opposed an agrarian 
scheme which took from them land which they had 
come to regard as rightfully theirs, and gave them no 
share in the benefit of the allotments.^ G-aius not only 
removed this latter grievance,* but ardently supported 
and himself brought forward the fiarat proposals made in 
Rome for their enfranchisement.® The indifierence of 
the city populace, to whom the prospect of small hold- 
ings in a remote district of Italy was not a tempting 
one, was overcome hy the establishment of regular 
monthly doles of com at a low price.® Finally, the men 
of business — ^the puhlicani, merchants, and money- 
lenders — were conciliated by the privilege granted to 
them of collecting the tithes of the new province of 
Asia, and placed in direct rivalry with the senate by the 

1 Plut., O. &.t 4 ; CJic. pro Domo, 31 ; pro Rob. Perd., i. 

Qiisestio de repetundis, 149 3S.O. S€se Plut., C. ; Uvy, 

RpiUt lx. i Tac., Ann,, xii. 60 ; App., B. O., i. 21. For tbe kindred 
lex Acilia, see O. I. L., 1. 198 ; Wordsworth, Fragm., 424. 

• They had snoceed^ in 15^ in suspending the operations of the 
agrarian commission. App., JB. O., i. 18 ; Liry, Fpit,, lix . } Oic. de 
Rep., iii. 41 ; Lex Agraria, line 81 ; <7. T. L., i. 200. 

• Lange, R. A., Ui. 82 ; Lex Agraria, lines 3, 16, 21. 

<* The rc^gatio S^alTia, 125 B.O. ; YaU Meue,, ix. 6, 1 ; App. & C., 
L 21. 

• Pint., C. 6 ; App., L 21 ; Livy, lx. ; Festns, 290. 
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substitution of men of their ovra class as judges in the 
* qusestio de repetundis,’ in place of senators.^ The 
organiser of this concerted attack upon the position of 
the senate fell, like his brother, in a riot. 

The agrarian reforms of the two Gracchi had little 
permanent effect.® The agrarian commission, though 
between 129-122 B.C. its action was suspended in 
deference to the outcry raised by the occupiers, evi- 
dently mode some progress with the work of allotment, 
especially in South Italy.® But the colonies which 
Gains founded in Italy to supplement his brother’s 
scheme came to nothing.^ Even in the lifetime of 
Gains the clause in his brother’s law rendering the now 
buildings inalienable was repealed, and the process of 
absorption recommenced.® In 118 B.o. a stop was put 
to further allotment of occupied lands,® and finally, in 
111 B.O., the whole position of the agrarian question 
was altered by a law which converted all land still held 
in occupation into private land. The old controversy 

1 Hence Gains ranked as the founder of the equestrian order. Plin., 
jr.JB., xzziii. 84; ‘ judicum appellatione separare eum ordiucm . . 
insiituere Gracchi ; ’ Varro ap, J^on., 464 : ‘ bicipitem civitatem 
fecit.* 

3 Traces of the work of the eozmnission survive in the Millnriuni 
Popilioniun <G. I. h., i. 651), in a fewGracohau ‘ termini ’ (ibid., 652, 
553, 654, 565), in the ‘limites Gracchani’ (Liher Colon,, ed. Lach- 
mann, pp. 209, 210, 211, 229), etc. Compare also the rise in the 
numbers at the census of 125 b.o. (hivy, JSpit., lx.). 

» Livy, JSpit., lac. ; Applan, B. C,, i. 23. Two of them, Tarentum 
(Plut., G. 8) andSoylacium (Yell. Pat., x. 15), were clearly intended 
to supply the new settlers in Calabria and Bruttium with convenient 
ports. 

* Lex Minucia, 121 B.c. ; App., i. 27 ; Oros., v. 12 ; Pestus, 201. 

The so-called lex Thoria $ App., i. 27 ; Oic., BrtU., 30 ; c/. Words- 
worth, JFVopm. 441. 

* The * lex agraria ’ still extant In a fragmentary condition in the 
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as to the proper use of the lands of the community vras 
closed by this act of alienation. The controversy in 
future turned, not on the right of the poor citizens to the 
state lands, but on the expediency of purchasing other 
lands for distribution at the cost of the treasury.^ 

But though the agrarian reform failed, the political con- 
flict it had provoked continued, and the lines on which 
it was waged were in the main those laid down by Gaius 
Gracchus. The sovereignty of the people continued to 
be the watchword of the popular partj*, and a free use 
of the plebeian machinery perfected during the old 
struggle between the orders, of the tribunate of the 
plebs and the ‘ concilium plebis,’ remained the most 
effective means of securing their aims. At the same 
time the careers of both Tiberius and Gaius had illus- 
trated the weak points in this machinery — the uncer- 
tain temper and varying composition of the assembly, 
the limited tenure of office enjoyed by the tribunes, “ the 
possibility of disunion within their own body, and lastly, 
the difficulty of keeping together the divergent interests 
which Gaius had for a moment united in hostility to the 
senate. 

Ten years after the death of Gaius the ‘populares’ once Marius, 
more summoned up courage to challenge the supremacy 
of the senate ; and it is important as marking a step in 


museum at Naples. See Mommsen, C. L L., i. 200 ; Wordsworth 
441 sq , ; Bruns, J^ontes Juris 54-67 ; App., i, 27. 

1 Cic., Lex Agr., ii. sect. 65. 

a Efforts were repeatedly made to get over this diflBculty, e,g, by 
the lex Papiria, 131 B.o. ; Livy, lix. Gaius was himself tribune 
for two years, 110-109 (< 5 ^. Sail., Jug^^ 87 : ‘tribuni contiuiiare magis- 
tratum nitebantur *), and Saturninus in 100 B.O. 

N 
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advance that it was on a question not of domestic re- 
form but of foreign administration that the conflict was 
renewed. The course of afiairs in the client state of 
IHTumidia since Micipsa’s death in 118 B,o. had been 
such as to discredit a stronger government than that of 
the senate.^ In open defiance of Roman authority, and 
relying on the influence of his own well-spent gold, 
Jugurtha had murdered both his legitimate rivals, 
Hiempsal and Adherbal, and made himself master of 
Numidia. The declaration of war wrung from the 
senate (112 B.O.) by popular indignation had been fol- 
lowed by the corruption of a consul® (111 B.O.) and 
the crushing defeat of the proconsul Albinus.® At 
the news of this crowning disgrace the storm burst, and 
on the proposal of the tribunes a commission of inquiry 
was appointed into the conduct of the war.^ But the 
popular leaders did not stop here. Csscilius Metellus, 
who as consul (109 B.C.) had succeeded to the com- 
mand in Numidia, was an able soldier but a rigid aristo- 
crat ; and they now resolved to improve their success 
by intrusting the command instead to a genuine son of 
the people. Their choice fell on Gains Marius, an 
experienced officer and administrator, but a m»a 
of humble' birth, from the old Volsoian town of 
Arpinum, who though no politician, was by tem- 
perament and training a hater of the polished and 
effeminate nobles who filled the senate.® He was 

> Sallust, Jug., j Livy, BpU., ladi. Ixiv. 

s Calpiunius Bestia $ Sail., Jug., 28. 

« Ib., 88, 89. 4 jj., 40. 

» 76., 68 ; Blufc., Jifarims, % 8. For th.« questiiou as to tte posltioa 
of bis pwreuta, see Madvlg, V«ifaa., i. 179 ; lliod., xzxIt. 88. 
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taiumphantly elected, and, in spite of a decree of the 
senate, continuing IVIetellus as proconsul, he was in- 
trusted by a vote of the assembly with the charge of 
the war against Jugnrtha.^ 

Jugurtha was vanquished; and Marius, who had 
been a second time elected consid in his absence, 
arrived at Eome in January 104 aa, bringing thec50A.ii.& 
captive prince with him in chains.® But further 
triumphs awaited the popular hero. The Cimbri and 
Teutones were at the gates of Italy ; they had four 
times defeated the senatorial generals, and Marius was 
called upon to save Borne from a second invasion of 
the barbarians.® After two years of suspense the 
victory at Aquae Sextiae (102 B.O.), followed by that on ess a.tj.c. 
the Baudine plain (101 B.C.), put an end to the danger ess A.v.a 
by the annihilation of the invading hordes ; and Marius, 
now consul for the fifth time, returned to Borne in 
triumph. There the popular party welcomed him as a 
leader, and as one who would bring to their aid tlie 
imperium of the consul and all the prestige of a suc- 
cessful general Once more, however, they were des- 
tined to a brief success, followed by disastrous defeat. 

Marius became for the sixth time consul;* of the two 
popular leaders Glaucia became praetor and Satuminus 
tribune. But neither Marius nor his allies were states- satuminna 
men of the stamp of the Gracchi ; and the laws pro- 
posed by Satuminus had evidently no other serious aim 

X Sallust, Jug., 78. 

> Ib., 114. Vor the chronology of the Jagarthme -war, see Momtu- 
sen, M. it 146 note ; Pelham, Joum. efPhiZ,, riL 91. 

» liry, JBpU., Ixvii. } Pint., Mar., 12 ; Mommsen, il. 171 tg, 

* lilry, JBjftt,, Ixixa ; App., B, O,, L 28 sg. 
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in view than that of harassing the senate. His corn 
law merely reduced the price fixed in 123 B.C. for the 
monthly dole of corn, and the main point of his agrarian 
law lay in the clause appended to it requiring all sena- 
tors to swear to observe its provisions.^ The laws 
were carried i the senators, with the exception of 
Metellus, took the oath ; but the triumph of the 
poptilar leaders was short-lived. Their recklessness 
and violence had alienated all classes in Home ; and 
tlieir period of ofiS.ce was drawing to a close. At the 
elections fresh rioting took place, and at last Marius 
as consul was called upon by the senate to protect the 
state against his own partisans. In despair, Saturninus 
and Glaueia surrendered ; but while the senate was dis- 
cussing their fate they were surrounded and murdered 
by the populace. 

The popular party had been worsted once more in 
their struggle with the senate, but none the less their 
alliance with Marius, and the position in which their 
votes placed him, marked an epoch in the history of 
the revolution. The six consulships of Marius repre- 
sented not merely a party victory but a protest against 
the system of divided and rapidly-changing commands, 
which was, no doubt, the system favoured by the 
senate, but was also an integral element of the repub- 
lican constitution ; and in assailing it the populares 
weakened the republic even more than they irritated 
the senate. The transference of the political leadership 
to a consul who was nothing if not a soldier was at 

» For the ‘leges Appaleia,’ see liivy, JSpit., Ixix. ; App. i. W ; 
CSc. jpro JSalbo, 21 ; ad Meremiium, i. 12, 21. Tttey included 

•lao aUotmants tc Msrins's vetecsns ; duet, de Vir. lU., 62. 
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once a confession of the insufficiency of the purely civil 
authority of the tribunate, and a dangerous encourage- 
ment of military interference in political controversies. 
The consequences were already foreshadowed by the 
special provisions made by Saturninus for Marius 
veterans, and in the active part taken by the latter in 
the passing of his laws. Indirectl}^ too, Marias, though 
no politician, pluj ed an important part in this new de- 
parture. His military reforms ^ at once democratised 
the army and attached it more closely to its leader for 
the time being. He swept away the last traces of civil 
distinctions of rank or wealth within the legion, ad- 
mitted to its ranks all classes, and substituted volun- 
tary enlistment under a popular general for the old- 
fashioned compulsory levy. The efficiency of the legion 
was increased at the cost of a complete severance of the 
ties which bound it to the civil community and to the 
civil authorities. 

The defeat of Saturninus was followed by several 
years of quiet ; nor was the next important crisis pro- 
voked directly by any efforts of the discredited popular 
party. It was due partly to the rivalry which had 
been growing more bitter each year. between the senate 
and the commercial class ; and secondly, to the long- 
impending question of the enfrancliisement of the Italian 
allies. The publicani, negotiatores, and others, who 
constituted what was now becoming known as the 
equestrian order, had made unscrupulous use of their 

I Sallust, Jug., 86 : • ipse interea milites scribere, non more m^orum 
neqxie ex clossibus, sed vlH cnjusque lubido erat, capita censoa 
plerosque/ For details, Mommsen, -K. G*, u. 192 ; Madvig, 

IL 46S, 498 ; Marqnardt, SiaoUvertif., iL 417, 421. 
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control of the courts, and especially of the ‘ qusestio de 
repetundis,’ against their natural rivals, the official class 
in the provinces. The tlireat of prosecution before a 
hostile jury was held over the head of every governor, 
legate, and qdaestor who ventured to interfere with 
their operations. The average official preferred to con- 
nive at their exactions ; the bolder ones paid with fines 
and even exile for their courage. In 93 B.O. the neces- 
sity for a reform was proved beyond a doubt by the 
scandalous condemnation of P- Rutilius Rufus, ^ osten- 
sibly on a charge of extortion, in reality as the reward 
of his efforts to check the extortions of the Roman 
publicani in Asia. 

The need of reform was clear, but it was not so easy 
to carry a reform which would certainly be opposed by 
the whole strength of the equestrian order, and which, 
as involving the repeal of a Sempronian law, would 
arouse the resentment of the popular party. The diffi- 
culties of the Italian question were more serious. That 
the Italian allies were discontented was notorious. After 
nearly two centuries of close alliance, of common dangers 
and victories, they now eagerly coveted as a boon that 
complete amalgamation with Rome which they had at 
first resented as a dishonour. Rut, unfortunately, Rome 
had grown more selfishly exclusive in proportion as 
the value set upon- Roman citizenship increased. The 
politic liberality with which the franchise had once 
been granted had disappeared. The allies found their 
burdens increasing and their ancient privileges diminish- 
ing, while the r^entment with which they viewed their 


& Urjf JBspU., Ixx. t VaO. Pst., U. 18- 
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exclusion from the fmiits of the conquests they had 
helped to make was aggravated by the growingly sus- 
picious and domineering attitude of the Koman Govern- 
ment.* During the last forty years feelings of hope 
and disappointment had rapidly succeeded each other i 
Marcus Fulvius, Gaius Gracchus, Satuminus, had all 
held out promises of relief, but nothing had yet been 
done. On each occasion the Italians had crowded to 
Borne, full of eager expectation, only to be harshly 
ejected from the city by the consul’s orders.* The 
justice of their claims could hardly be denied, the 
danger of continuing to ignore them was obvious, yet 
the difficulties in the way of granting them were formid- 
able in the extreme. The temper of senate and people 
alike was still jealously exclusive ; and from a higher 
than a merely seljBsh point of view there was much to 
be said against the revolution involved in so sudden 
and enormous an enlargement of Hie citizen body. 

Marcus Livius Drusus, who as tribune gallantly took ufarotai 
up the task of reform, is claimed by Cicero® as 
member of that party of the centre to which 
belonged himself. Noble, wealthy, and popular, he 
seems to have hoped to be able by the weight of his 
position and character to rescue the burning questions 
of the day from the grasp of extreme partisans and to 
settle them peacefully and equitably. But he, like 

1 Momrosen, X. ii. 218 ; Ihne, iv. 151, v. 25S ; Marquardt, SUutU- 

i, 57, 58. 

s Lex Junia, Cic. de Off*f iii* 11 5 Licinia Muda, C?ic, jpro Com.^ 

Ir. 10; Ascon., p. 67. 

» Cfic. d6 Orot^., i. 25, and de X>omo^ 50; Appian, J5, O., i. 85; 

Liod. Cic., xxxTii 10 ; Hme, t. 242. 
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Cicero after him, had to find to his cost that there was 
no room in the fierce strife of Homan politics for 
moderate counsels. His proposal to reform the law- 
courts excited the equestrian order and their friends in 
the senate to fury. The agrarian and corn laws which 
he coupled with it ^ alienated many more in the senate, 
and roused the old anti-popular party feeling ; finally, 
his known negotiations with the Italians were eagerly 
misrepresented to the jealous and excited people as 
evidence of complicity with a widespread conspiracy 
against Home. His laws were carried, but the senate 
pronounced them null and void.^ Drusus was de- 
nounced in the senate-house as a traitor, and on his 
way home was struck down by the hand of an unknown 
assassin 

The knights retained their monopoly of the courts, 
but this and all other domestic controversies were 
silenced for the time by the news which followed hard 
upon the murder of Drusus that the Italians were in 
open revolt against Home. His assassination was the 
signal for an outbreak which had been secretly pre- 
pared for some time before. Throughout the high- 
lands of central and southern Italy the flower of the 
Italian peoples rose as one man.® Etruria and Umbria 
held aloof ; the isolated Latin colonies stood firm ; but 
the Sabellian clans north and south, the Latinised 

1 For the provisions of the 'leges Livise,' see App., B. C., i. 8S; 
lAvy, Ixxi. They included, according to Fliny, M. zzxiii. 

8, a proposal for the debasement of the coinage. 

• CSo. jstro J>omo, 10, 

* For the Social War, see besides Mommsen, Ihne, liange, also 
Eliene, Z). JH^mische BundLesgenosB^nkritg, lieipsic, 1845. 
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Marsi and Pseligni, as well as the still Osean-speaking 
Samnites and Lucanians, rushed to arms. ISTo time 
was lost in proclaiming their plans for the future. A 
new Italian state was to be formed. The Pselignian 
town of Corfinium was selected as its capital and re- 
christened with the proud name of Italica. All Italians 
were to be citizens of this new metropolis, and here 
were to be the place of assembly and the senate-house. 
A senate of 600 members and a magistracy resembling 
that of Home completed a constitution which adhered 
closely to the very political traditions which its authors 
had most reason to abjure. 

Now, as always in the face of serious danger, the 
action of Rome was prompt and resolute. Both consuls 
took the field ; ^ with each were five legates, among 
them the veteran Marius and his destined rival L. 
Cornelius Sulla j even freedmen were pressed into 
service with the legions. But the first year’s campaign 
opened disastrously. In central Italy the northern 
Sabellians, and in the south the Samnites, defeated the 
forces opposed to them. And though before the end 
of the year Marius and Sulla in the north, and the 
consul CsBsar in Campania, succeeded in inflicting 
severe blows on the enemy, and on the Marsi especially, 
it is not surprising that, with an empty treasury, 
with the insurgents’ strength still unbroken, and 
with rumours of disaffection in the loyal districts, 
opinion in Itome should have turned in the direction 
of the more liberal policy which had been so often 
scornfully rejected, and in favoiir of some compromise 
1 App., JS. O., L 3B-49 j Livy, MpU., l3cxii..lxxvl 
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which should check the spread of the revolt, and 
possibly sow discord among the insurgents. Towards 
the close of the year 90.B.O. the consul Caesar carried 
the ‘lex Julia,’ ^ by which the Homan franchise was 
offered to all communities which had not as yet revolted ; 
early in the next year (89 B.O.) the Julian law was 
supplemented by the ‘lex Plautia Papiria,’ introduced 
by two of the tribunes, which enacted that any citizen 
of an allied community then domiciled in Italy might 
obtain the franchise by giving in his name to a praetor 
in Home within sixty days. A third law (lex Cal- 
pumia), apparently passed at the same time, empowered 
Homan magistrates in the field to bestow the franchise 
there and then upon all who were willing to receive it. 
This sudden opening of the closed gates of Homan 
citizenship was completely successful, and its eflects 
were at once visible in the diminished vigour of the 
insurgents. By the end of 89 B.a the Samnites and 
Lucanians were left alone in their obstinate hostility 
to Rome, and neither, thanks to Sulla’s brilliant cam- 
paign in Samnium, had for the moment any strength 
left for active aggression. 

The enfranchisement of Italy was an accomplished 
fact, though the exact status of the new citizens was 
not settled until a few years later. Politically, Italy 
ceased to be a confederacy under Homan leadership, and 
the Italian allies of Home entered as municipalities 
within the pale of the Homan state. But this act of 

* For the lex Julia, see Cic. jpro JBctHo, 8 } Gell., iv. 4 ; App., 
J3, <X, 49. For the lex Plautia Papiria, see Glo. jpro uiTehia, 4, and 

Sohd. Boh., p. S5& 
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enfrancliiseiaezit, just and necessary though it was, added 
to the difficulties which beset the old republicau consti- 
tution. It emphasised the absurdity of a system which 
treated the nobles and plebs of the city of Home as the 
representatives of the Homan people, and which con- 
demned the great mass of that people to a virtual 
exclusion from politics. Between the new citizens in 
the country towns and districts, and those in Home, 
a coolness sprang up. The contempt with which the 
latter regarded the * municipales ’ and ‘ rustic! ' was 
repaid by a growing indifference on the other side to 
the traditions and institutions of a narrow polity in 
which they had only a nominal place, and by a growing 
m istrust of Homan politicians and politics. When the 
final crisis came even Cicero’s influence failed to excite 
among them any enthusiasm for the republican cause. 

Meanwhile the termination of the Social War brought 
with it no peace in Home. The old quarrels were 
renewed with increased bitterness, while the newly 
enfranchised Italians themselves resented as bitterly 
the restriction,^ which robbed them of their due share 
of political influence by allowing them to vote only in 
a specified number of tribes. The senate iteelf was 
distracted by violent personal rivalries, and all these 
feuds, animosities, and grievances were aggravated by 
the widespread economic distress and ruin which 
affected all classes.* Lastly, war with Mithridates had 

1 Veil. Pat., a. 20; App., B. C., i. 49, 68. Madyig (IS. Ver/., 
L 27) fcOlows Appian in holding that the tribes to which the new 
voters were confined were newly created tribes. Monunsen, JSom. 

Tribust ii. 

a App., B. C., i. 64, and Mithr. 22 ; Ores., v. 18 ; Livy, Bjnt., 
Ixziv. 
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been declared j it was notorious that the privilege of 
commanding the force to be sent against him would 
be keenly contested, and that the contest would lie 
between the veteran Marius and Hi. Cornelius Sulla.* 

It was in an atmosphere thus charged with the 
elements of disturbance th^t P. Sulpicius Rufus as 
tribune * brought forward his laws. He proposed — 
(1) that the command of the Mithridatie war should 
be given to Marius, (2) that the new citizens should 
be distributed through all the tribes, (3) that the 
freedmen should no longer be confined to the four city 
tribes, (4) that any senator owing more than 2000 
denarii should lose his seat, (5) that those exiled on 
suspicion of complicity with the Italian revolt should 
be recalled. Whatever may have been Sulx>icius’s 
intentions, these proposals inevitably provoked a 
storm. The old voters bitterly resented the swamping 
of the existing constituency ; the senate rallied its 
forces to oppose the alteration in the franchise of the 
freedmen and the proposed purging of its own ranks j 
and lastly, both the senate and Sulla himself, now 
one of the consuls, prepared to resist the transference 
of the Asiatic command to Marius. Both sides were 
ominously ready for violent measures. The consuls, 
in order to prevent legislation, proclaimed a public 
holiday.® Sulpicius replied by arming his followers 

1 It had heen already declared a consular province for 87, and early 
in 38 seems to have been assigned to Sulla by decree of the senate* 

a Cic, de OraU, i. 25, iii. 81, and Brvius^ 214 \ Veil. Pat., ii. 
18, for Snlpidns himself. For Ms laws, see App., B* C., L 55 sq, ; 
I4vy, IxxTxi. ; Pint., SuUa, 8, sq, 

* App«, lacm dtm^ dpylas iroXX^v~a favotudte stroke of 
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and driving the consuls from the forum. The pro- 
clamation was withdrawn and the laws carried, but 
Sulpicius’s triumph was short-lived. From Nola in 
Campania, where lay the legions commanded by him 
in the Social War, Sulla advanced on Rome, and for 
the first time a Roman consul entered the city at the 
head of the legions of the republic. Resistance was 
hopeless. Marius and Sulpicius fled,* and Sulla, sum- 
moning the assembly of the centuries, proposed the 
measures he considered necessary for the public 
security, the most important being a provision that 
the sanction of the senate should be necessary before 
any proposal was introduced to the assembly.® Then, 
after waiting in Rome long enough to hold the con- 
sular elections, he left for Greece early in 87 B.C. 667 juu.o. 

Sulla had conquered, but his victory cost the Mariuaaiid 
republic dear. He had first taught political partisans 
to look for final success, not to a majority of votes in 
the forum or campus, but to the swords of the soldiery ; 
and he had shown that the legions, composed as they 
now were, could be trusted to regard nothing but the 
commands of a favourite leader. The lesson was well 
learnt. Shortly after his departure, Cinua as consul 
revived the proposals of Sulpicius]® his coEeagne 
Octavius at the head of an armed force fell upon the 

policy. Cf. Cicero ad Q. jp*., U. 4, 4 ; ‘ dies oomitiales eiemit onmea 
. . , LatiiMB instaorantur, neo deerant sapplioationes.’ 

1 Marins finally escaped to Africa; Snlpicios was taken and killed 
App. i. 60 

s App., B. O., i. 69; iM}dkv Srt d-irpo^&Kevrw h t6v 
hr<pi(>ea0ai. For the other laws mentioned hy Appian, see Mommsen, 

li. 268. 

* Livy, BpU., Izziz. ; Veil., li. 20. 
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new citizens who had collected in crowds to vote, and 
the forum was heaped high with the bodies of the 
slaan.^ Cinna fled, but fled like Sulla, to the legions. 
When the senate declared him deposed from his 
consulship, he replied by invoking the aid of the 
soldiers in Campania on behalf of the violated rights 
of the people and the injured dignity of the consul- 
ship, and, like Sulla, found them ready to follow where 
he led. The neighbouring Italian communities, 
which had lost many citizens in the recent massacre, 
sent their new champion men and money ; ^ while from 
Africa, whither he had escaped after Sulla’s entry into 
Rome, came Marius with 1000 Numidian horsemen. 
He landed in Etruria, where his old veterans flocked 
to his standard, and at the head of some 6000 men 
joined Cinna before the gates of Rome. The senate 
had prepared for a desperate defence, but fortune was 
adverse, and after a brief resistance they gave way. 
Cinna was acknowledged as consul, the sentence of 
outlawry passed on Marius was revoked, and Cinna 
and Marius entered Rome with their troops. Marius’s 
thirst for revenge was gratified by a frightful massacre, 
and he lived long enough to be nominated consul for 
the seventh time. But he held his consulship only a 
few weeks- Early in 86 B.O. he died, and for the next 
three years Cinna ruled Rome. Constitutional govern- 
ment was virtually suspended. For 86 B.O and 84 B.O. 
Cinna nominated himself and a trusted colleague as 


» CSo. pro SesHo, 77 ; CeOU., iil 24. 
■ Tibur tuod Pmneste especially. 
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consuls.* The state was, as Cicero® says, without 
lawful authority.® One important matter was carried 
through — ^the registration in all the tribes of the newly 
enfranchised Italians,* but beyond this little was done. 

The attention of Cinna and his friends was in truth en- 
grossed by the ever-present dread of Sulla’s return from 
Asia. The consul of 86 B.c., Valerius Elaccus, sent out sos A.n.a 
to supersede him, was murdered by his own soldiers at 
Nicomedia.® In 85 B.O. Sulla, though disowned bycfi9A.n.o. 
his government, concluded a peace with Mithradates.® 

In 84 B.O., after settling affairs in Asia and crushing 
Flaccus’s successor Fimbria, he crossed into Greece, Tbe rptum 
and in the spring of 83 B.O. landed at Bmndusium ss 
with 40,000 soldiers and a large following of emigrd 
nobles. Cinna was dead,’^ murdered like Flaccus by 
his mutinous soldiers ; his most trusted colleague, Carbo, 
was commanding as proconsul in Cisalpine Gaul ; and 
the resistance offered to Sulla’s advance was slight. 

At Capua Sulla routed the forces of one consul, Nor- 
banus ; at Teanum the troops of the other went over 
to a body to the side of the outlawed proconsuL After 
a winter spent in Campania he pressed forward to 
Rome, defeated the younger Marius (consul 82 B.a)er2A.v.a 
near Prseneste, and entered the city without further 

1 The consuls of 86, 85, 84 vere all nominated without eleoticm. 

Livy, Izxx., Izxxili. ; App., i. 75. 

» Brut., 227. 

> The nobles had ded to Sulla in large numbers ; Velleius, iL 2S. 

* This work was accomplished apparently by the censors of 86 ; 
but c/. Lange, iii. 188 ; Mommsen, iZ. &., iL 815 ; Livy, Ixxiiv. 

» Livy, I xxxii . ; App., MiOur., 52 ; Pint., 28. 

• I4vy, BfpU., Ixxxiii. } VeBL, it 23 ; Pint, -SmB., 22. 

' la 84 ; App., B. O,, L 78 ; livy, IxxxiiL 
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opposition. In North Italy the success of his lieutenants 
Metellus, Cn. Pompeius, an<l Marcus Crassus had been 
fully as decisive. Cisalpine Gaul, Umbria, and Etruria 
had all been won for him, and the two principal 
leaders on the other side, Oarbo and Norbanus, had 
each fled, one to Rhodes, the other to Africa. Only 
one foe remained to be conquered. The Samnites and 
Lucanians, whom Cinna had conciliated, and who saw 
in Sulla their bitterest foe, were for the last time in 
arms, and had already joined forces with the remains 
of the Marian army close to Rome. The decisive 
battle was fought under the walls of the city, and 
ended in the complete defeat of the Marians and 
Italians.^ 

For a period of nearly ten years Rome and Italy had 
been distracted by civil war. Constitutional govern- 
ment, whether by senate or assembly, had been in 
abeyance, while the opposing parties fought out their 
quarrels with the sword, under the leadership of 
generals at the head of legions ready and willing to 
follow them against their fellow-citizens and against the 
established authorities of the state. The strife had 
spread from the Roman forum to Italy, and from 
Italy to the provinces j and for the first time the 
integrity of the empire was thi*eatened by the conflicts 
of rival governors.® The tottering fabric of Italian 

1 Xivy, Epit., Ixxxviii. ; ‘cum SamnftibuB ante portam Collinam 
debellavit ; ’ Plut., &ulla, 29, and Orasstu, 6. Accoi-ding to App., L 
98, and Livy, loc. eii., 8000 captives were massacred. Floras (iiL 21) 
gives 4000. Frseneste surrendered, was razed to tbe ground, and its 
population put to the sword. 

* In Asia between Sulla and Fimbria. In 82 Pompey crushed the 
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prosperity had been rudely shaken by the ravages of 
war. Olass hatreds and personal feuds distracted the 
community, while the enfranchisement of the Italians 
was in itself a revolution which affected the very 
foundations of the republic. Such was the situation 
with which Sulla was now called upon to deal It was for 
him to heal the divisions which rent the state asunder, 
to set in work again the machinery of civil govern- 
ment, and, above ail, so to modify it as to meet the 
altered requirements of the time. 

Marian leader Carbo in Africa. In Spain Q. Sertorius maintained 
himself for ten years ( 82 - 72 ). 


O 



CHAPTER II. 

I^ROM StJLIiA TO O^aESAU 81-49 B.O. 

The victory at the Colline Grate was followed almost 
immediately by the appointment of the victor to the 
office of dictator. He was authorised to enact laws 
and resettle the constitution ; he was given absolute 
power of life and death over Roman citi2:ens, and his 
previous acts were formally ratified.^ For the first 
time since the expulsion of the Icings, Rome was 
placed under the rule of a single man.® Dangerous as 
the experiment was, the state of affairs justified Sulla’s 
plain intimation to the senate that no otlier course 
was possible The real charge against Sulla® is not 
that he failed to accomplish a permanent reconstruc- 
tion of the republican constitution, for to do so 
was beyond the powers even of a man so able, 
resolute, and self-confident as Sulla, armed though he 

App., i. 98: iirl -pdfAtav koX K€bra<rrd<ret tt^s TroXiTcTaSm 

Oic., 15: *lex, ut dictator quern vellet civium impuue 

posset occidere ’ ; iii. 2 ; * ut omnia quacunque ill© fecisset assent 
rata.’' Comp. Pint., S3. a App., A C., i. 98. 

» Compare especially Mommson^s brilliant obapter, wMcb is, bow- 
evecr, too favourable (ii. 3S5-S77), and sOao Bang© (iii. 144 where 
most of the special literature on the SullaiXi Ic^gislation is given. 

2X0 
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was with, absolute authority, and backed by over- 
whelming military strength and the prestige of 
unbroken success. He stands convicted rather of 
deliberately aggravating some and culpably ignoring 
others of the evils he should have tried to cure, and 
of contenting himself with a party triumph when 
he should have aimed at the reorganisation and 
confirmation of the whole state. By the nest genera- 
tion the ‘ reign of Sulla ’ was associated, not with the 
restoration of order and constitutional government, 
but with bloodshed, violence, and audacious illegality. 

His victory was instantly followed, not by any measures 
of conciliation, but by a series of massacres, proscrip- 
tions, and confiscations, of which almost the least Effects of 
serious consequence was the immediate loss of life proscrip, 
which they entailed.^ From this time forward the**®®*" 
fear of proscription and confiscation recurred as a 
possible consequence of every political crisis, and it 
was with difficulty that Csesar himself dissipated the 
belief that his victory would be followed by a Sullan 
'teign of terror. The legacy of hatred and discontent 
which Sulla left behind him was a constant source of 
disquiet and danger. In the children of the pro- 
scribed, whom he excluded from holding office, 
and the dispossessed owners of the confiscated lands, 
every agitator found ready and willing allies. ^ The 
moneyed men of the equestrian order were more than 

^ App., i. 95 'Dio Cassias, ft. 109 ; Plat, SI. The 

namber of the proscribed is given as 4700 (Valer. Max.), inblading, 
according to Appian, 2600 members of the eqaestrian order. 

* B.g. Catiline, in 68; Sail., Cat,, 21, 37. ^or the ‘libeii pto- 
scriptomm,' sea Velleins, IL 28. 
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ever hostile to the senatorial government, which they 
now identified with the man who cherished towards 
them a peculiar hatred,^ and whose creatures had 
hunted them down like dogs. The attachment which 
the new Italian citizens might in time have learnt to 
feel for the old republican constitution was nipped in 
the bud by the massacres at Prseneste and Norba, by 
the harsh treatment of the ancient towns of [Etruria, 
and by the ruthless desolation of Samnium and 
Lucania.® Quite as fatal were the results to the 
economic prosperity of the peninsula. Sulla’s con- 
fiscations, following on the civil and social wars, opened 
the doors wide for a long train of evils. The veterans 
whom he planted on the lands he had seized® did 
nothing for agriculture, and swelled the growing 
numbers of the turbulent and discontented."* The 
* Sullan men ’ became as great an object of fear and 
dislike as the ‘ Sullan reign.’ ® The ‘ latifundia ’ in- 
creased with startling rapidity — whole territories 
passing into the hands of greedy partisans.® Wide 
tracts of land, confiscated but never allotted, ran 
to waste.’’ In all but a few districts of Italy the 
free population disappeared from the open country; 
and life and property were rendered insecure by the 
brigandage which now developed unchecked, and in 

^ Clio, pro Chtenit., 151. 

* die., JPhU-t V. 48: *tot mimicipiortnn. maximn oalamitates.' 
Ca«. pro Donut, 80 ; Oio. ad Att., i. 10 ; Momu, iiL 21 : Strabo, p. 
223,254. 

* lAvy, Dpa., Ixxxix. ; A.pp., B. C., i. 100; CSc,, Cam., 11. 20. 

* SaU., Cat., 28. » do., Zex Apr., ii. 26. 

« do., Apr., U. 26, 28, tU, 2, — the territories of Fr^neste aawl 
of fSu Blcpud. r Oio., Lm Apr., li. 27, ill. 8. 
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which the herdsmen slaves played a prominent part, 

The outbreaks of Spartacus in 73, and of Catiline, 
ten years later, were significant commentaries on this 
part of Sulla’s work.^ „ 

SxiUa’s constitutional legislation, while it included tionaiiegi 
many useful administrative reforms, was marked by as 
violent a spirit of partisanship, and as apparently wilful 
a blindness to the fhture. The re>establishment on a 
legal basis of the ascendency which custom had so long 
accorded to the senate was his main object. With this ^ ^ ^ 
purpose he had already, when consul in 88 B.O., made 
the ‘ senatus auotoritas ’ legally necessary for proposals 
to the assembly. He now as dictator ^ followed this up 
by crippling the power of the magistracy, which had been 
the most effective weapon in the hands of the senate’s 
opponents. The legislative freedom of the tribunes was 
already hampered by the necessity of obtaining the 
senate’s sanction; in addition, Sulla restricted their 
wide powers of interference (intercessio) to their original 
purpose of protecting individual plebeians,® and dis- 
credited the office by prohibiting a tribune from holding 
any subsequent magistracy in the state.^ The control 
of the courts (qiuesHones ferpetWR) was taken from the 
equestrian order and restored to the senate.® To pre- 
vent the people from suddenly installing and keeping in 

^ See especially Cioexo’s oration pro TvJZio. For the ' pastores ’ of 
Apnlis, SalL, Cat., 28. 

* For Sulla’s dictatortiiip as in itself a novelty, see App., i. 98 ; 

Pint,, Stdla, 88 ; (So. ad AU., 9, 16 ; Oic. Legff., L 16. 

> Oio. de Logg,, iii 22: * injuries faciendee potestatem ademit 
auxilii ferendi reliquit.’ Of. Cic., Terr., i. 60 ; Idvy, Epit., Izxxix. 

* (Ao. pro OorwL, fir. 78 ; Ascon., J» Com., 78 ; App., L 100. 

» VtileiuB, iL 82 ; Tao., Ann., xi. 22 ; Cac., Terr., L 18. 
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high office a second Marius, he re-enacted the old law 
against I'e-election,^ and made legally binding the 
custom which required a man to mount up gradually 
to the consulship through the lower offices.® TTia 
increase of the number of praetors from six to eight,® 
and of quaestors to twenty,^ though required by ad- 
ministrative necessities, tended, by enlarging the 
numbers and 'further dividing the authority of the 
magistrates, to render them still more dependent upon 
the central direction of the senate. Lastly, he replaced 
the pontifical and augural colleges in the hands of the 
senatorial nobles, by enacting that vacancies in them 
should, as before the lex Domitia (104 B.C.), be filled 
up by co-optation.® This policy of deliberately alter- 
ing the constitution, so as to make it pronounce in 
favour of his own party, was open to two grave 
objections. It was not to be expected that the new 
legal safeguards would protect the senate any more 
efficiently than the established custom and tradition 

App., B. C., i. 100; qf, Livy, vii. 42 (342 b.C.) ; *«« qnis eundem 
magistratum intra decern annos caperet/ 

» The custom had gradually estahlished Itself, Cf^ lAvy, xxxiu 7. 
The ‘ certus ordo magistratuum ' legalised by Sulla was as follows, 
qtifestorship, prsstorship, consulate ; App., i. 100. 

» Pompon, de Grig. Juris {Big. 1 2. 2) ; Velleius, ii. 89. Com- 
pare also Cicero, m Bison^ 15, with Id. Milons^ 15. The increase 
was connected with his extension of the system of * quaestiones per- 
pefcuas,* which threw more work on the praetors as the magistrates in 
charge of the courts* 

* Tac., xi. 22. The quaastorship henceforward carried with 

it the right to be called up to the senate. By increasing the number 
of quastors, Sulla provided for the supply of ordinary vacancies in 
the senate and restricted the censors’ freedom of choice in hlllng them 
up. Fragments of the *lex Oomelia de xx queestoribus ’ survive. 
See O, I. L 108. 

* Mo Cass., xxxvii. 87 ; Ps. Ascon., 102 (QreUi). EEe also increased 

tXi^ numbers ; Xdvy, Ixxxix. 
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which the Gracchi had broken, down ; and, secondlj”, 
it was inevitable that the popular party would on the 
first opportunity follow Sulla’s example, and alter the 
constitution to suit themselves. Still less was Sulla 
successful in fortifying the republican system against 
the dangers which menaced it from without. He 
accepted as an accomplished fact the enfranchisement 
of the Italians, but he made no provision to guard 
against the consequent reduction of the comitia to an 
absurdity," and with them of the civic government 
which rested upon them,^ or to organise an effective 
administrative system for the Italian communities.^ 
Of all men, .too, Sulla had the best reason to appreciate 
the dangers to be feared from the growing independ- 
ence of governors and generals in the provinces, and 
from the transformation of the old civic militia into a 
group of professional armies, devoted only to a suc- 
cessful leader, and with the weakest possible sense of 
allegiance to the state. He had himself, as proconsul 

1 He did propose to deprive several commimities wMch had joinefl 
Cixma of the franchise, but the deprivation was not carried into effect ; 
Cic* I> 07 n 0 f 30, and jpro Ccecina, 33, 36. The inadequacy of the 
comitia, as representative of the real * populus Bomanus,’ was increased 
by the unequal manner in which the new citizens had been distributed 
among the old thirty-dvo tribes. Though each tribe had one vote 
and no more, in some cases the tribe represented only a small thinly 
populated district of the Campagna, with the addition of one or two 
outlying Italian communities, in others it included large and populous 
territories. Mommsen, JStaatsr,, 3, 187 ; Mermes^ 22, 101 More- 

over, since, at the latest, 220 B.C., the * tribe * had been the basis, not 
only of the ^ concxUiim plebis,’ but of the * comitia centuxiata/ 

a There is Ho evidence to show that Sulla’s legislation touched at 
all upon municipal government in Italy ; cf, Mommsen, ii. 381 sg. 
The fixst general municipal law was the Lex Julia of Csesar, 45 B.a 
The necessary resettlement of the local constitutions after the social 
war was possibly carried out by commissioners sent from Borne 'utei 
l^ges in mnnieipio ftuidano daret^ (Lex Jnl. 169, Bruns, p. 113). The 
fragment of a municipal law found at Tarentum is probably a speci- 
men of such *l<5ge« datae,* see J^heTn, b 
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of Asia, contemptuously and. successfully defied tlie 
home government, and he, more than any other Homan 
general, had taught his soldiers to look only to their 
leader, and to think only of booty.^ Yet, beyond a 
few inadequate regulations, there is no evidence that 
Sulla dealt with these burning questions, the settle- 
ment of which was among the greatest of the achieve- 
ments of Augustus. 2 This omission on his part was 
the more serious since one undoubted result of Sulla’s 
reign was to bring the idea of the rule of one man 
within the range of practical politics. The desire to 
play the Sulla^ to do what Sulla had done, was at 
least attributed to M. .^milius Lepidus, to Pompey, 
and to Oaesar, and Sulla’s example gave a new and 

Sail., Cat.^ ii. s * L. Sulla exereitum, quo si*bi fidum faceret, contra 
morem m*^orum luxuriose nimisque liberaliter babuerat/ 

a There was a * lex Cornelia de provinciis ordinandis,' but only two 
of its provisions are known t— (1) that a magistrate sent out with the 
imperium should retain it tUl he re-entered the city (Cic. ctd 
i. 9, 25), a provision which increased rather than diminished his free- 
dom of action ; (2) that an outgoing governor should leave his pro- 
vince within thirty days after his successor's arrival (Cic. ctd 
iih 6, 4). A ^lex Cornelia do maj estate’ contained, it is true, a 
dednition of treason evidently framed in the light of recent experience. 
The magistrate was forbidden * exire de provincia, educere exercitum, 
beUnm sua sponte gerere, in regnum injussu populi ac senatus accedere,’ 
Cic. m 21. SuUa also added one more to the long list of laws 

dealing with extortion in the provinces. But the danger lay, not in tllie 
want of laws, but in the want Qf security fox their observance by an ab- 
solutely autocratic proconsul. I cannot agree with those who would 
include among Sulla’s laws one retainmg consuls and prsetors in Borne 
for their year of office and then sending them out to a province. This 
was becoming the common practice before 81. After 81 it was invari- 
able for prsetors, as needed for judicial work, and invariable but for 
two exceptions in the case of consuls j nowhere, however, is there a hint 
that there had been any legislation on the subject, and there are indi- 
cations that it was convenience and not law which maintained the 
arrangement., . Mommsen, ii. 355 ; Marquardt, StacUsverw. i. S78. 
Compare also Cic. ctd 8, 15: ^eonsnlea, quibns more megorum 

eoncesstim est, vel omnes adire provindas.’ Ibid., jPML, 4, 9, 'in 
eohe)Mis jure et imperio omnes debent esse pravlncto.’ 
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dangerous turn to the personal ambition of powerful 
nobles.' One administrative reform of real importance ^ 
must, however, be set down to his credit. The judicial 
procedure first established in 149 B.C. for the trial of 
cases of magisterial extortion in the provinces, and 
applied between 149 B.C. and 81 B.c. to cases of trea-ao 5-678 
son and bribery, Sulla extended so as to bring under 
it the chief criminal ofiTences, and thus laid the founda- 
tions of the Boman criminal law.^ 

The Sullan system stood for nine years, and was overthrow 
then overthrown — as it had been established — ^by a g f,m” 
successful soldier. It was the fortune of Cn. Pompeius, ooMUtution, 
a favourite officer of Sulla, first of all to violate in his esi A.v.a 
own person the fundamental principles of the constitu- 
tion re-established by his old chief, and then to over- 
turn it. In Spain the Marian governor Q. Sertorius 
had defeated one after another of the proconsuls sent 
out by the senate, and was already in 77 B.O. master of err 4 . 0 . 0 . 
all Hither Spain. To meet the crisis, the senate 
itself took a step which was in fact the plainest possible 
confession that the system sanctioned afresh by Sulla 
was inadequate to the needs of the state. Pompey, 
who was not yet thirty, and had never held even the 
qusestorship, was sent out to Spain with proconsular 
authority.® Still Sertorius held out* until, in 73 B.C., esi *. 0,0 
he was foully murdered by his own ofl&cers. The 
native tribes who had loyally stood by him submitted, 

1 Cio. ad Ate., 8, 11 : ‘genus illud BiUlani regni pridem appetitur'; 
ib. 9, 10 i ' quam crebio illud, Sulla potuit, ego non potoro . . . ita 
Bullaturit animus ^us.' 

s For ibis, the most lasting of Sulla’s reforms, see Mommsen, iL 
859 ; Bein, OWmfwof-ifee&f ; Zumpt, CWmiwef-J’wisew d. USmer ; 

Qreenidge, Z^at Proeedwre of (Xeero’a Time, pp. 415 »g_q, 

* Plat., 17 ; Livy, Pipit., xd. 
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and Pompey early in 71 B.o. returned with his troops 
to Italy, where, during his absence in Spain, an event 
had occurred which had shown Roman society with 
startling plainness how near it stood to revolution. In 
73 B.O. Spartacus,^ a Thracian slave, escaped with 
seventy others from a gladiators’ training-school at 
Oapua. In an incredibly short time he found himself 
at the head of a numerous force of runaway slaves, 
outlaws, brigands, and impoverished peasants. By the 
end of 73 B.O. he had 70,000 men under his command, 
had twice defeated the Roman troops, and was master 
of southern Italy. In 72 B.O. he advanced on Rome, 
but, though he again routed the legions led against him 
by the consuls in person, he abandoned his scheme and 
established himself in the now desolate country near 
Thurii, already the natural home of brigandage. At 
length, in 71 B.o., the praetor Crassus, who had been 
sent against him with no less than six legions, ended 
the war. Spartacus was defeated and slain in Apulia. 

In Rome itself the various classes and parties 
hostile to the SuUan system had, ever since Sulla’s 
death in 78 B.O., been incessantly agitating for the 
repeal of his most obnoxious laws, and needed only 
a leader in order successfully to attack a government 
discredited by failure at home and abroad. With the 
return of Pompey from Spain their opportunity cama 
Pompey, who understood politics as little as Marius, 
was anxious to obtain, what the senate was more than 
likely to refuse to give him, and what he was not 


* A,p<p., i. 116 ; Mvy, SpH,, xov, ; Pint., Oraas.^ 8 sq. 
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legally entitled to enjoy a triumph, the consulship for ^ 
the next year (70 B.C.), and as the natural consequence 
of this an important command in the East. The opposi- 
tion wanted his name and support, and a bargain was 
soon struck. Pompey, and with him Marcus Crassus, 
the conqueror of Spartacus, were elected consuls, 
almost in presence of their troops, which lay encamped 
outside the gates in readiness to assist at the triumph 
and ovation granted to their respective leaders. Pompey 
lost no time in performing his part of the agreement. 

The tribunes regained their prerogatives.^ The ‘ per- 
petual courts ’ were taken out of the hands of the 
senatorial judices, who had outdone the equestrian 
order in scandalous corruption, ^ and finally the censors, 
the first since 86 B.C., purged the senate of the more 
worthless and disreputable of Sulla’s partisans.® The 
victory was complete ; but its chief significance for the 
future lay in the clearness with which it showed that 
the final decision in matters political lay with neither 
of the two great parties in Borne, but with the holder 
of the military authority. The tribunes of the plebs 
were no longer, as the Gracchi had been, political 

1 The oxact provisions of Pompey’s law are nowhere given ; Livy, 
jfSpii., xcvii.: ‘tribnnioiam potastatem restituerunt.’ Of. Velleius, 
iL 80. A ‘lex Aorelia,’ in 75, had already repealed the law dis- 
qualifying a tribune for further office ; Cic., Com., ft. 78. 

a This was the work of L. Aurelius Cotta, prator in this year. The 
judioes were to be taken in equal proportions &om senators, equites, 
and ' trihuni aerarii.' For the latter, and for the law generally, see 
Madvig, Fm/. i. 182, ii. 222 ; Lange, R. AU. iU. 193. Compare 
also Cicero’s language, In Verr., i. 1. IB. The prosecution of Verres 
shortly preceded the lex Aurelia. 

* Livy, EpiL, xoviiL Sixty-four senators were expelled. Cf. 

Pint., Pm$., 22 ; Oio, Verr., i. 1. 16. 
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leaders. The most prominent and active of them, 
Gahinius, Manilius, Olodius, and the younger Curio, 
were little more than the lieutenants of this or that 
great military leader, using their recovered powers to 
thwart his opponents in the senate, or to carry measures 
on his behalf through the assembly. The change was 
fatal to the dignity of politics in the city. In propor- 
tion as the mass of the Roman community in Italy, 
and able aspirants to power, like Caesar, became con- 
scious of the unreality of the old constitutional contro- 
versies, they became indifferent to the questions which 
agitated the forum and the cmia, and contemptuously 
ready to alter or disregard the constitution itself, when 
it stood in the way of interests nearer to their hearts. 
Of this growing indifference to the traditional politics 
of the republic, against which Cicero struggled in vain, 
Pompey is an excellent example. He was absolutely 
without interest in them, except in so far as they led 
up to important military commands, and, though he 
was never revolutionary in intention, his own career, 
in its quiet defiance of all the established rules of the 
constitution, did almost more than the direct attacks of 
others to render the republic impossible. 

When his consulship ended, Pompey impatiently 
awaited at the hands of the politicians he had be- 
ficiended the further gift of a foreign command. He 
declined an ordinary province, and from the end of 
70 B.O. to 67 B.O. he remained at Rome in a somewhat 
affectedly dignified seclusion.^ But, as before in 
the case of Marins, a crisis abroad opened the way 

X YfiUfiius, It 81 ; Plut, 28 k 
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to the gratification of his ambition, and the popular 
party were enabled at once to thwart the senate, and 
to reward their champion by measures for which the 
safety of the empire could be pleaded as a justification. 

The ravages of the Cilician pirates, encouraged, in the 
first instance, by the inactivity which had marked Boman 
policy in the East after 167 B.a, and by the absence 
of any effective Roman navy in the Mediterranean, had 
now risen to an intolerable height, and the spasmodic 
efforts made since 81 B.C. had done little to check 
them. The trade of the Mediterranean was paralysed^ 
and even the coasts of Italy were not safe from their 
raids.^ Aulus Gabinius, a tribune, and a follower of 
Pompey, now proposed (67 B.O.) to the people to intrust esr *. 0 . 0 . 
Pompey with the sole command against the pirates.® 

His command was to last for three years. He was to 
have supreme authority over all Roman magistrates in 
the provinces throughout the Mediterranean and over 
the coasts for fifty miles inland. Fifteen legati, all of 
praetorian rank, were assigned to him, with two hun- 
dred ships, and as many troops as he thought desirable. 

These powers were still further enlarged in the next 
year by the Manilian law (66 B.O.), which transferred 688A.B.a 
from Lucullus and Glabrio to Pompey the conduct of 
the Mithmdatic war in Asia, and with it the entire 
control of Roman policy and interests in the East.® 

The unrepublican character of the position thus 
granted to Pompey, and the dangers of the precedent 


1 See the brilliant sketch by Mommsen, JS. G., £EL 89 sg;. 

* Pint., Pomp., 26; Dio, xxxvi. 8; Livy, c. 

* Cho. jpro ManMa \ Dio, xzxri. 25 ; Pint., Pomjp., SO. 
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established, were clearly enough pointed out by such 
moderate men as Q. Lutatius Catulus, the ‘father of 
the senate,’ and by the orator Hortensius j but in vain. 
Both laws were supported, not only by the tribunes 
and the populace, but by the whole influence of the 
‘publicani’ and ‘ negotiatores,* whose interests in the 
East were at stake. 

Pompey left Borne in 67 B.C., and did not return to 
Italy till towards the end of 62 B.O. The interval was 
marked in Borne by the rise to political importance of 
Osesar and Cicero, and by Catiline’s attempt at revolu- 
tion. When in 70 B.o. the removal of the restrictions 
placed upon the tribunate restored to the popular party 
their old weapons of attack, Caesar was already a 
marked man. In addition to his patrician birth, and 
his reputation for daring and ability, he possessed, as 
the nephew of Marius and the son-in-law of Cinna, a 
strong hereditary claim to the leadership of the popular 
and Marian party. Ho had already taken part in the 
agitation for the restoration of the tribunate; he had 
supported the Manilian law ; and, when Pompey’s 
withdrawal left the field clear for other competitors, 
he stepped at once into the front rank on the popular 
side.^ He took upon himself, as their nearest repre- 
sentative, the task of clearing the memory and aveng- 
ing the wrongs of the great popular leaders, Marius, 
Oinna, and Satuminus. He publicly reminded the 
people of Marius’s services, and set up again upon the 

» Piofessor Baesly, in his essay on Catiline, has vainly endeavoured 
to show that Catiline and not Cessar vras the popular leader from 67 to 
68. 3^t this is the inference intentionally conveyed hy Salliut, in 
Older to screen Caesar, is true, hut the iufetrence is a false one. 
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Capitol the trophies of the Cimbric 'War. He en- 
deavoured to bring to justice, not only the ringleaders 
in Sulla’s bloody work of proscription, but even the 
murderers of Satuminus, and vehemently pleaded the 
cause of the children of the proscribed. While thus 
carrying on in genuine Boman fashion the feud of his 
family, he attracted the sympathies of the Italians by 
his efforts to procure the Boman franchise for the 
Latin communities beyond the Po, and won the affec- 
tions of the populace in Borne and its immediate neigh- 
bourhood by the splendour of the games which he gave 
as curule sedile (66 B.C.), and by his lavish expenditure 689A.v.a 
upon the improvement of the Appian Way. But it is 
characteristic of Caesar and of his time that these 
measures were with him only means to the further end 
of creating for himself a position such as that which 
Pompoy had already gained ; and this ulterior aim he 
pursued with a skill and with an audacious indifference 
to constitutional forms and usages unsurpassed even 
by Sulla. His coalition with Crassus, soon after 
Pompey’s departure, secured him an ally whose colossal 
wealth and wide financial connections were of in- 
estimable value, and whose vanity and inferiority of 
intellect rendered him a willing tool. The story of his 
attempted coup in January €5 b.o. is probably ess A.Tr.a 

false, but it is evident that by the beginning of 63 A.ti.o. 
B.O. he was bent on reaping the reward of his exer- 
tions by obtaining from the people an extraordinary 

1 The story is so told by SnetoaioB {JiH. 8). In Sallxist (Cat., 18), 
it appears as an intrigae orij^ting witli Catiline, and Oasax's name 
is omitted. 
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command abroad, which should secure his position 
before Pompey’s return ; and the agrarian law proposed 
early in that year by the tribune EuUus had for its real 
object the creation, in favour of Osssar and Crassus, of 
a commission with powers so wide as to place its 
members almost on a level with Pompey himself.^ It 
was at this moment, when all seemed going well, that 
0®sar’s hopes were dashed to the ground by Catiline's 
desperate outbreak, which not only discredited every 
one connected with the popular party, but directed the 
suspicions of the well-to-do classes against Osasar him- 
self, as a possible accomplice in Catiline’s revolutionary 
schemes.^ 

The same wave of indignation and suspicion which 
for the moment checked Caesar’s rise carried Marcus 
Tullius Cicero to the height of his fortunes. Cicero, 
as a politician, has been equally misjudged by friends 
and foes. That he was deficient in courage, that he 
wa^ vain, and that he attempted the impossible, may 
be admitted at once. But he was neither a brilliant 
and rmscrupulous adventurer nor an aimless trimmer, 
nor yet a devoted champion merely of senatorial 
ascendency.® Ho was a representative man, with a 

* Cie., hesB it 6 : *p ilin aliud itctnm nisi trt decem reges 

constitaereutnr. ’ 

* That CsBsar and Crasans had snpported CfetHine for the conanl- 
diip in 64 is certain, and they were sospected naturally enough of 
fhTouring his designs in 63, hut their compUoity is in the highest 
degree improbable. 

* Mommsen Is throughout unfair to Cicero, as also are Dmmann 
and Professor Beesly. The best estimates of Cicero’s political position 
hnown to me are those giyen by Professor Tyrrell in the Introduction 
to his edition of Ocero’s Lettera, and by Mr. Stratdian Davidson in 
hla recent volume on Cicero. 
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numerous following, and a policy which was naturally 
suggested to him by the oii-cumstances of his birth, 
connections, and profession, and which. Impracticable 
as it proved to be, was yet consistent, intelligible, and 
high-minded. Eorn at Arpinura, he cherished, like all 
Arpinates, the memory of his great feliow-tov.msman 
Marius, the friend of the Italians, the saviour of Italy, 
and the irreconcilable foe of Sulla and the nobles. A 
‘municipal’ himself, his chosen friends and his warmest 
supportei's wei'e found among the well-to-do classes in 
the Italian towns. Unpopular with the Roman aristo- 
cracy, who despised him as a ‘ peregrinus,’ ^ and with 
the Roman populace, he was the trusted leader of the 
Italian middle class, ‘the true Roman people,’ as he 
proudly styles them. It was they who carried his 
election for the consulship “ (G3 E.O.), who in 58 b.o. 

696 A«t7»CL 

insisted on his recall from exile,^ and it was his in- 
fluence with them which made Cmsar so anxious to win 
him over in 49 B.O. He represented their antipathy 706 A.tT.a 
alike to socialistic schemes and to aristocratic exclusive- 
ness, and their old-fashioned simplicity of life in con- 
trast with the cosmopolitan luxury of the capital.® By 
birth, too, he belonged to the equestrian order, the fore- 
most representatives of which were indeed still the 
publicani and negotiatores, but which, since the en- 
franchisement of Italy, included also the substantial 
burgesses of the Italian towns and the smaller ‘ squires ’ 

1 Cie. odAU., L 491 ; ‘louuplutes . . . uoster ezercitus.’ 

* Cits, pro Sulla, 7 ; Salt, Oai., 31 : ‘inquilmns uxbis Ronue. 

> See the De JPetiiAono Gonavlaiua, passim. 

* De Domo, 28 ; pro Planoio, 97. 

* dc. pro QpAwstio, 31 ; pro Oluentio, 46, 153. 

P 
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of the country districts. With them, too, Cicero was 
at one in their dread of democratic excesses and their 
social and political jealousy of the 'nobiles.’ ^ Lastly, 
as a lawyer and a scholar he was passionately attached 
to the ancient constitution. His political ideal was the 
natural outcome of these circumstances of his position. 
He advocated the maintenance of the ohl constitution, 
but not as it was understood by the extreme politi- 
cians of the right and left. The senate was to be the 
supreme directing council,® but the senate of Cicero’s 
dreams was not an oligarchic assemblage of nobles, but 
a body freely open to all citizens, and representing the 
worth of the community.® The magistrates, while de- 
ferring to the senate’s authority, were to be at once 
vigorous and public-spirited; and the assembly itself 
which elected the magistrates and passed the laws wa^ 
to consist, not of the ‘mob of the forum,’ but of the 
true 'Roman people throughout Italy.* For the realisa- 
tion of this ideal he looked, above all things, to the 
establishment of cordial relations between the senate 
and nobles in Rome and the great middle class of Italy 
represented by the equestrian order, between the 
capital and the country towns and districts. This was 
the * Concordia ordinum,’ the ‘consensus Italiae’ for 
which he laboured.® He failed because his ideal was 
impracticable. The inveterate selfishness and exclusive- 
ness of the nobles, the indifierence of the Italians to 

^ Cic. tn Vffrr,, ii, 7B ; L Me shared with them 

their dislike to Sulla, as the foe of their order ; pro (Jluentio^ 66, 

* De ii. 36 ; 9 iih 12. 

* I*ro Sestio, 66; iii. 4, 

* JPro Sestic^ 


» Ad AU., L IB. 
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constifcationaii qnestioas, and their suapicious dislike of 
Koioan politicicms, — aboro asl, the incompeteney of the 
old machi'iery, oven if reroi'ined as he would have had 
it reformed, to govora the eiajjlro and control the pro- 
consuls and f.lio army, were insojjarahle obstacles in his 
way. 

Cicero‘'s cioctioa to the eonsulsiiij) for 6S B.O., over The oon- 
the heads of Cajsar's nominees, Antonius and Catiline, caWta^* 
was mainly the %7ork of the Italian middle class, already 
1 endered uneasy both by the rnmours which were rife 
of revolutionary acixiuos and of Cjesar’s boundless 
ambition, and by the numerous disquieting signs of 
disturlianco noticeable in ftaly. The new consul 
vigorously set himself to discharge the trust placed in 
him. He defeated the insidious proposals of BuUus for 
Caisar’s aggrandisement, and assisted in quashing the 
prosGcutiou of Babirius. But with the consular elections 
in the autumn of 63 B.O. a fresh danger arose from a 
difTeront quarter. The ‘ conspiiacj'’ of Catiline’ was 
not the work of the popular party, and still less was it 
an unselfish attempt at reform; L. Sergius Catilina 
himself was a patrician, who had held high office, and 
possessed considerable ability and courage ; but he was 
bankrupt in character and in purse, and two successive 
defeats in the consular elections had rendered him 
desperate. To retrieve his broken fortunes by violence 
was a course which was only too readily suggested by 
the history of the last forty years, and materials for a 


31 For Catilino’s conspiracy! see Sallust, CnfUme ; Cicero, in Cati^ 
Unmn ; Plat., Ctoero ; Mommsen, JL €?., iii. 164 ; and especially 

C Jobn, fi. Catilinftrischen r(?rsc?i'<^?cfmni? (Leipzig, 1876). 
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conflagration abounded on all sides. The danger to be 
feared from his intrigues lay in the state of Italy, which 
made a revolt against society and the established 
government only too likely if once a leader presented 
himself, and it was such a revolt that Catiline endea- 
voured to organise. Bankrupt nobles like himself, Sullan 
veterans and the starving peasants whom they had dis- 
possessed of their holdings, outlaws of every descrip- 
tion, the slave population of Home, and the wilder 
herdsmen-slaves of the Apulian pastures, were all 
enlisted under his banner, and attempts were even 
made to excite disaffection among tho newly-conquered 
peoples of southern Gaul and the warlike tribes who 
still cherished the memory of Sertorius in Spain. In 
Etruria, the seat and centre of agrarian distress and 
discontent, a rising actually took place, headed by a 
Sullan centurion, but the spread of the revolt was 
checked by Cicero’s vigorous measures. Catiline fled 
from Home, and died fighting with desperate courage 
at the head of his motley force of old soldiers, peasants, 
and slaves. His accomplices in Home were arrested, 
and, after an unavailing protest from Omsar, tho senate 
authorised the consols summarily to put them to 
death. 

The Catilinarian outbreak had been a blow to Omsar, 
whose schemes it interrupted. To Cicero, however, it 
brotight not only popularity and honour, but, as he 
believed, the realisation of his political ideal. The senate 
and the equestrian order, the nobles of Rome and the 
middle class in the country, had made common cause in 
the face of a common danger j and the danger had been 
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averted by the vigorous action of a consul sprung from 
the people, under the guidance of a united senate, and 
bached by the mass of good citizens. 

But Pompey was now on his way home after successes Betvirn of 
more brilliant and dazzling than had fallen to the lot 
of any Roman general since the great wars. In a 
marvellously short space of time he had freed the 
Mediterranean from tlie Oilician pirates, and established 
Roman authority in Cilicia itself. He had crushed 
Mithridates, added Syria to the list of Roman provinces, 
and led the Roman legions to the Upper Euphrates and 
the Caspian. Once more, as in 70 B.O., the political future 
seemed to depend on the attitude which the successful 
general would assume ; Pompey himself looked simply 
to the attainment by the help of one political party or 
another of his immediate aims, which at present Avere 
the ratiBcation of his arrangements in Asia and a grant 
of laud for his troop.s. It Avas the impracticable 
jealousy of his personal rivals in the senate, aided by 
the versatility of Cajsar, who presented himself not as 
his rival but as his ally, Avhich drove Pompey once coanuon of 
more, in spite of Cicero’s elTorts, into the camp of what 
was still nominally the popular party. In 60 B.O., on 
Cajsar’s return from his proprietorship in Spain, the 694 A.u.a 
coalition was formed Avhich is known by the somewhat 
misleading title of the first triumvirate.^ Pompey was 
ostensibly the head of this new alliance, and in return 
for the satisfaction of his own demands he undertook 

1 Misleading, beoatue the coalition iraa onofBoiaL ’The ‘toinm* 

Tii8 ’ of 48 were actoal magistrotea : * nrriri nipnblicn oonatitaend« 

QawHk* 
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to support Caesar’s candidature for the consulship. The 
wealth and influence of Orassus were enlisted in the 
same cause, but what he was to receive in exchange is 
not clear. Cicero was under no illusions as to tlie 
significance of this coalition. It scattered to the winds 
his dreams of a stable and conservative republic. 
Pompey, whom he had hoped to enlist as the champion 
of constitutional government, had been driven into the 
arms of Cmsar. The union between the senate and the 
equestrian order had been dissolved, and the support of 
the publicani lost by an untimely quarrel over the prico 
to be paid for collecting tbe taxes of Asia ; to crown 
all, both his own personal safety and the authority 
of the senate were threatene<l by the openly avowed 
intentions of Catiline’s friends to bring the consul of 
63 B.a to account fox his unconstitutional execution of 
Catiline’s accomplices. His fears were fully justified by 
the results. The year 69 B.O. saw the republic power- 
less in the hands of three citizens. Oeesar as consul 
procured the ratification of Pompe 3 ^s acts in A^ia, 
conciliated the publicani by granting them the relief 
refused by the senate, and carried an agrarian law of 
the new type, which provided for the pturchase of lands 
for allotment at the cost of the treasury, and for the 
assignment of the rich *ager Campanu8.”‘ But Osesar 
aimed at more than tbe carrying of an agrarian law 
in the teeth of the senate or any party victory in the 
forum. An important military command was essential 

1 For ilia * lax Julia agraria * and the * lax CSampana,’ aaa IKo Cass., 
xxxaffi. 1 ; App., A O., If. lOjf Snot., Cowor, 2Q s ad AU, U. 
MtlS. 
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to him, and he judged correctly enough that in the 
West there was work to be done which might enable 
him to win a position such as Pompey had achieved in 
the East. An obedient tribune was found, and by the 
lex Vatinia he was given for five j ears the command of 
Cisalpine Gaul and Illyricum, to which was added by a 
decree of the senate Transalpine Gaul also.^ It was a 
command which not only opened to him a great military 
career, but enabled him, as the master of the valley 
of the Po, to keep an effective vatch on the course of 
affairs in Italy. 

Early the nest year the attack upon himself which Banishment 
Cicero had foreseen was made. P. Clodius as tribune 
brought forward a latv enacting that any one w ho had put 
a Homan citizen to death without tifal by the people, 
should be interdicted from fire and tvater. Cicero, finding 
himself deseiiiod even by Pompey, left Rome in a panic, 
and by a second Clodian law he was declared to be 
outlawed.® With Caesar away in his province, and 
Cicero banished, Clodius was for the time master in 
Rome. But, absolute as he was in the streets, and 
recklessly as he paiodie*! the policy of the Gracchi by 
violent attacks on the senate, his tribunate merely 
illustrated the anarchy which now inevitably followed 
the withdrawal of a strong controlling hand. A reaction 

1 Suot., Casar, 22 ; Dio Cass., xxxviii. 8 ; App., B. O'., ii. IS } 

Plut., Qces,, 14. 

s Both laws were carried in tlio 'concilivun plelas.' The firs 
merely reaiilrined the right of appeal, ns the law of Gains Gracchus 
had done. The second declared Cicero to be already by his own act 
in leaving Borne ‘ interdicted from fire and water,’ — a procedure for 
which precedents could be quoted. Clodius kept within the letter of 
the htw. 
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speedily followed. Pompey, bewildered and alarmed 
by Olodius’s violence, at last bestirred himself. Cicero’s 
recall was decreed by the senate, and early in August 
67 B.O., in the comitia centuriata, to which his Italian 
supporters flocked in crowds, a law was passed revoking 
the sentence of outlawry passed upon him. 

Intoxicated by the acclamations which greeted him, 
and encouraged by Pompey’s support, and by the salu- 
tary eflects of Clodius’s excesses, Cicero’s hopes rose 
high, and a return to the days of 63 B.o. seemed not 
impossible.^ With indefatigable energy he strove to 
reconstruct a solid constitutional parlj', but only to 
fail once more. Pompey was irritated by the hostility 
of a powerful section in the senate, who thwarted his 
desires for a fresh command, and even encouraged 
Clodius in insulting the conqueror of the East. Oicsar 
became alarmed at the reports which reached him that 
the repeal of his agrarian law was threatened, and that 
the feeling against the coalition was growing in 
strength; above all, he was anxious for n renewal of lii.s 
five years’ command. He acted at once, and in tho 
celebrated conference at Luca (66 B.O.) the alliance 
of the three self-constituted rulers of Borne was 
renewed. Cicero succumbed to the inevitable, and 
withdrew in despair from public life. Pompey and 
Orassus became consuls for 55 B.c. Omsar’s command 
was renewed for another five years, and to each of his 
two allies important provinces were assigned for a 

1 Cioerc^B speech pro Sestio gives expression to these feelings ; it 
eontd^ a passionate appeal to all good citiaens to rally round the old 
eonstita'idon. The acquittal of SesUiw confirmed his hopes. See Ad, 
iL 4 . 
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similar period — Pompey receiving the two Spains and 
Africa, and Crassus Syria.^ The coalition now divided 
between them the control of the empire. For the 
future the question was, how long the coalition itself 
would last. Its duration proved to be short. In 53 B.O. Death ot 
Crassus was defeated and slain by the Parthians atS“^ 
Oarrhm, and in Rome the course of events slowly forced 
Pompey into an attitude of hostility to Csesar. The 
year 54 B.O- brought with it a renewal of the riotous rooi-u.c. 
anarchy which had disgraced Rome in 58-57 B.O. 
Conscious of its own helplessness, the senate, with the 
eager assent of all respectable citizens, dissuaded 
Pomiiey from leaving Italy. His provinces were left 
to his legates, and he himself remained at home to 
maintain order by the weight of his influence. It was 
a confession that the republic could not stand alone. 

But Pompey’s mere presence proved insuflScient. The 
anarchy and confusion grew worse, and even strict 
constitutionalists like Cicero talked of the necessity of 
investing Pompey with some extraordinary powers for 
the preservation of order.® At last, in 52 B.O., he was pompeyBoie 
elected sole consul ; and not only so, but his provincial 
eommand was prolonged for five years more, and fresh *^02 4 . 0 , 0 . 
troops were assigned him.® The r6U of ‘saviour of 

1 Livy, IHpiti Dio Ca«s., xxxix. 31. For Cicero’s views, see 
Mp, ad. Fam., 5. 9 ; aeZ Ait, iv. 6. 

a A dictatorship was talked of in Home j’Plut., Pomp,, 64; Cic. 
ml (J. iii. 8. Cicero himself anticipated Augustus in his picture 
of a * princeps civitatis * sketched in a lost book of the De Rtpahlica^ 
written about this time, and based upon his hopes of what Fompey 
might prove to be; ad AU,, vUL 11 J August, dc dv. Dei^ 

V. 81. 

9 Pint., 66 ; App., i8. a, ii 24, 
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society’ thtui thrust upon Pompey was one which 
flattered his vanity, but it entailed consequences which 
it is probable he did not foresee, for it brought him into 
close alliance with the senate, and in the senate thei’e 
was a powerful party who were resolved to force him 
into heading the attack, which they could not success- 
fully make without him, upon Cassar. It was known that 
the latter, whose command expired in hlarch 49 B.C., but 
who in the ordinary course of things would not have 
been replaced by his successor until Januaiy 48 B.O., 
was anxious to be allowed to stand for his second 
consulship in the autumn of 49 B.O. without coming in 
person to Rome.^ His opponents in the senate were 
equally bent on bringing his command to an end at the 
legal time, and so obliging him to disband his troops 
and stand for the consulship as a private person, or, if 
he kept his command, on preventing his standing for 
the consulship. Through 51 B.O. and 50 B.O. the 
discussions in the senate and the negotiations with 
Caesar continued, but with no result. On 1st January 
49 B.O. Caesar made a last offer of compromise. The 
senate replied by requiring him on pain of outlawry to 
disband his legions. Two tribunes who supported him 
were ejected from the senate-house, and the magistrates 
with Pompey were authorised to take measures to 
protect the republic Osesax hesitated no longer ; he 
crossed the Rubicon and invaded Italy. The rapidity 
of his advance astounded and bewild^ed his foes. 

* For the rights of ths <|.'a««tior> izkTolvod in the controversv hetyrean 
OiBssr and the senate, see Mommsen, Jttektttfrage mo. CoMar tmd. d, 
i Onisand, £e jb^tsrend aittre iJtnur et U Sfnat (Paris, 1878). 
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Pompej’", followed by the consuls, by the majority of 
the senate and a long train of nobles, abandoned Italy 
as untenable, and crossed into Greece.^ At the end of 
March Ocesar entered Romo as the master of Italy. 

1 Cicero s©\rere3;^ ceiiiiiireii Pompey for abandoning Italy, but 
sfcra Lexically tho move waa Jusfcififed hy l!ie fact tbat Pompey's strength 
lay in the Eastj> where bis name was a power, and in bis control of the 
sea. Politically, however, !t a VuiiJsir, .c St .sl ^.blcd Cs?;c'Lr tc* 
X>o«c aj tbc stefa’ider of Ital;.’, 



CHAPTER HI. 

THE BMPXBH HTJHINa THE PERIOD OP REVOIitJTIOlSr. 

The external history of Rome during the period 
covered by the tviro preceding chapters forms an 
instructive commentary on the course of domestic 
politics. The inadequacy of the old machinery to 
administer successfully the affairs of an empire was 
amply proved by the repeated disasters for which the 
incapacity or inexperience of the Roman generals was 
mainly responsible, by the insurrections which the 
exactions of Roman officials provoked, and by the 
financial exhaustion which maladministration prodiicod 
even in such wealthy provinces as Sicily and Asia. On 
the other hand, the policy which the popular leaders 
favoured as a ready means of thwarting the senate, that 
of concentrating a wide executive authority in the 
hands of a single man specially designated hy vote of 
the people, was justified by the brilliant achievements 
of Marius, Pompey, and Osesar. At the same time, 
the position, which such men ’were thus enabled to 
attain was fraught with danger, not only to senatoidal 
ascendency, and to the system of divided autho- 
rity, and changing magistrates bound up with it, but 
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equally so to the supremacy of the popular assembly 
which had made, but could not unmake, its powerful 
favourites. 

The circumstance that one of the two great parties in 
the state was thus always readj^ for its own purposes, 
to set aside the rules and restrictions of the old system, 
and to give the freest possible hand to the men of its 
choice, helps to explain the fact that it was during this 
period of domestic conflict, and even of civil war, that 
the high-water mark of Roman advance was reached. 

With the nations outside who confronted her during 
the next four ceutni'ies, ndth the Germans on the north, 
and with Parthia on the east, Rome was brought face 
to face by the conquests of Caesar in Gaul and of 
Pompey in Asia. 

Between Borne and the Germans at the opening of Rome and 
this period lay the Keltic tribes, extending as they did cjsajpine 
in an almost unbroken line from the Atlantic to the 
Danube, Ovei' the Kelts nearest at hand, in the plains 
of North Italy, Roman supremacy was already estab- 
lished, and in this district, apart from petty wars 
provoked by the raids of the highland Alpine tribes, 
or by the eagerness of Roman nobles to earn a triumph,^ 
there is nothing to record hut a steady progress 
in civilisation and prosperity, which made Cisalpine 
Gaul in the time of Cicero the most populous and 
thriving part of the Italian peninsula.* South of the 
Po, not only a Roman civilisation, but even a Roman 

» Oio. in Pison., 26, of L. Crassus (consul 96 B.a) ;'flpecnlis prope 
acratatus eat Alpes, ut nbi hostis non erat, ibi triumpbi cansam 
aliquam qusereret.’ 

* Oio. ooi Att., i. 1 ; PA»2.. it 80. 
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population must have been firmly established before 
the Social Wai*. Along the line of the Via JEmilia, 
running from Ariminum v.'estwarcl, lay five great 
colonies, Bononia, Mutina, Parma, Placentia, and 
Gremona,^ all founded between 218-184 B.O., while 
further to the west was Dortona,® on the road le iding 
southward to Genoa. To the colonies roust be added 
not only the ‘ fora,’ established by Roman magistrates 
as centres for traffic, and for the administration of 
Justice,® but the numerous settlements of lioman citizens 
uj) and down the country, with their characteristically 
euphemistic names, Industria, Farentia, Pollentia, 
Fidentia, Valentia, Florentia. The construction of the 
first Roman road, the Via JEmilia, now as then the 
great thoroughfare tlirough the valley of the Po, had 
been followed by that of others, such as those running 
along the coast past Genoa to the Maritime Alps, and 
northward from Genoa through the heart of the 
Ligurian highlands to Dertona ; * north of the Po, there 
were besides Oremona only two colonies, Aquileia and 
Fporedia,'^ and the traces of Roman settlements are 

^ Cremona lay north of the To, but founded the same time 
as Placentia (218 and as part of the same scheme of defence. 

* The date of the foundation of Dertona is uncertain ; Mommsen 
connects it with the construction of the Via Postumia (148 b.c.), Oorp* 
/. Z/aLf V. p, 831. 

» They bear, as a rule, the name of the consul or proconsul who 
established them, Forum Cornelii, Forum JAvli, etc. 

* The Via .Emilia from Axdminum to Placentia was made In 387 B,o. 
by the consul M. .iSSmilias Xjeptdus. The Via Postumia (Sp. Po.stii- 
mius Albinus, cons. 146 n.c.) ran from Placentia by Dertona to Genoa* 
M. JEmSlius Scaurua (censor 109 B.O.) carried a second Via JSStnOia 
£rom the end of the Via Aur^ia at Volaterrse, past Genoa to Vada 
Babbata ; C. X* i>., v. p. 885. 

* AquOeia founded 184 B.C., to protect the eastern frontier.. Kpo- 
ledia founded 100 b.o,., in the extreme north-west* 
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comparatively slight. But the Keltic tribes in this 
region were being rapidly Eomanised. The old cantonal 
oi'ganisation with its open villages was breaking down. 

Old tribal centres, such as Mediolanram,^ were becoming 
large towns, and rajiidly superseding the tribes as the 
political divisions of the country. How ^eai the 
advance had been was shown by the fact that, when 
in 89 B.C. the Roman franchise was granted to the cos A.n.a 
Ciapadane communities, the Transpadanes received 
Latin rights, and only twenty years later w'cre fully 
enfranchised.® It was apparently by Sulla, in 81 B.O., ersA.o.a 
tliat the whole of Cisalpine Gaul was fonned iuto a 
province wnth a proconsul of its own.® The reasons for 
the step are probably to be found in the increasing 
administrative needs of a populous region, and still 
more in its military importance as a frontier district. 

But the policy of the step was doubtfuL The proconsul 
of Cisalpine Gaul, wielding the autocratic authority of’ 
a provincial governor, and backed not only by his 
legions, but by the great resources in men * and money 
which his province possessed, was, as Caesar showed, a 
dangerous neighbour. 

As had so often happened elsewhere, it was a request The Trans, 
for aid from a Greek city that first brought Rome into 

ofSoatateni 

OauL 

* The ‘caput gentis* of the Tnsubrea ; Polyb., ii. 84; icuptciraros 

T^TTOS. 

a The grant of the *jus Latii* wae due to Cn. Pompeius Strabo, 
father of Pompey the Great ; Aecon*, in Pis,, p. 8 (Orelli). The Roman 
franchise was given in 49 B.a by Cmsx; Bio Cass., xli, 86. 

8 Mommsen, Mom, Gesch., ii. 871. 

^ In 68 B.O. Csesar was able in a few days to raise two legions in 
Gallia Cisalpina ; Csss., O,, i. 10, 2A 
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collision with the Kelts beyond the Alps. Among the 
oldest and most faithful of the allies of Rome was the 
Phocsean colony of Massilia. Whatever truth there 
may be in the tradition which dated the alliance from 
the time of Tarquinius Priscus, it is certain that from 
the close of the first Punic war onwards it was close 
and intimate.^ For not only had Borne and Massilia a 
common interest in checking the raids of Ligurian free- 
booters and pirates, but from the moment when Borne 
acquired an interest in Spain, and still more after the 
formation of the two Spanish provinces (197 B.O.), 
Massilia became of the first importance to Borne from 
her position on the route to Spain. Boman governors 
on their way to or from their province found a welcome 
there,® and the powerful aid of Borne was -several 
times invoked by the Massiliots against their Ligurian 
neighbours.® It was, however, not until 125 B.O. that 
Borne intervened decisively and effectxially in Trans- 
alpine afiairs. By that time the Ligurian tribes on the 
Italian side of the Alps had been thoroughly subdued. 
Boman roads had been carried through the Ligurian 
highlands. Boman settlements had been planted on 
Ligurian territory, and Boman supremacy extended 
to the very frontiers of southern Gaul. The immediate 
object of the expedition, headed by Marcus Pulvius 
Flaccus (consul 126), the chastisement of the Salluvii, 
a Ligurian tribe occupying the highlands above Massilia, 

1 Herzog., Gall. Ncurbonenais, pp. 87*42 (Leipzig, 1864). 

* Livy, xzxvii. 57 and xUL 4. 

* In 154 B.c. a Boman force under the consul Opimius was sent to 
fmnitih tlie Oxuhii and IDecietm, vrlio had attached Antipolis and 
Niesaa ; Polyb., xxxiu. 5 ; Livy, Mpii., xlvii. 
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of whose raids the Massiliota had complaiued,^ was easily- 
effected by Flaccus, and by his successor, C. Sextius 
Oalvinus, who finally defeated the Sa’iuni in 123 E.C., c3iA.o.a 
and established on the site of the old tribal stronghold 
a Homan military post, afterwards famous as Aqu© 
Soxtise.® 

But the area of the vrar rapidly extended to the 
neighbouring Keltic tribes. The Yoconth, immediately 
to the north, and in the rear of the Salluvii, had been 
reduced by Flaccus.® Bej’^ond the Vocontii lay the Allo- 
broges, and with them and with their po-werful patrons, 
the Arvemi, across the Ehone,^ an excase for war was 
found in the raids which they continued to mahe upon 
the territory of their ancient rivals, the -®dui, now the 
allies of Home, and in the siielter given to the fugitive 
king of the Salluvii.® The struggle was short and deci- 
sive. In 121 B.o. the consul, Q.Fabius Maximus, defeated ess A.c;.a 
the united forces of the two tribes at the confluence of 
the Isfere and the Rlione.® The Allobroges at once 
submitted, and in the next year a second defeat at the 
hands of the proconsul, M. Domitius Ahenobarbus, 
broke the spirit of the Arvemi.^ The victory was 

1 Livy, liptt., lx. ; Floras, iii. 2. For the geographical position and 
nationality of the Salluvii, see Desjardins, La Ocmle Bomaine, i. pp. 

65 sqfl, 

* livy, £!piLy Ixi, The fasti record a trinmpli of Fulviiis in 12S 

and of Sextius iu 122 b.O* The statement of Livy's topitomater^ 
‘Ooloniam Aquas Sextias condidit/ is probably a blunder. See 
Horaog., GaU. p- 50. 

* Flaccus triumphed ‘ de Vocontiis.* 

* Tac,, Ann.i xi. 25- For the feud l>etween the Aryerui and J5!dul, 
see C^sar, B, O*, i. 31* 

« Livy, Ixi. ; Floius, iii. 2* 

« Pliny, M. AT., vii* 51 ; Livy, Bpit, Ixi 

7 It seems clear that Fabius's victory on the Is6re preceded that of 
Domitius. Seethe note in Herzog,, G» p. 46- 

Q 
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apparentily followed by the submission to Eome of the 
tribes lying between the Arvemi and the coast on the 
right bank of the Rhone, over whom, as over the Allo- 
broges, the Arverni had previously claimed suzerainty. ^ 
It is significant of the importance which Rome attached 
to this conquest, that she proceeded at once to lay 
foundations of a regular provincial organisation.* No 
precise settlement of the bounds of the new province 
seem to have been attempted, and the limits of the 
territory now brought within Rome’s ‘sphere of in- 
fluence ’ can only be roughly traced. The main portion 
of it lay eastward of the Rhone, and extended from the 
sea-coast along the left bank of that river to the 
northernmost limits of the texTitory of the Allobrogcs 
and the lake of Geneva, while to the east it was 
separated from Cisalxxine Gaul by the still unsubdued 
tribes of the Maritime and Cottian Alps. Beyond the 
Rhone it included the coast-land as far as the Pyrenees, 
and stretched inland to the foot of the Covennes, and to 
the southern borders of the ArvemL That this territory 
was now placed under the command of a resident 
Roman proconsul may be taken for granted, but how 
much was oflected for the internal organisation of the 
province it is impossible to say.® The position of 

1 The most importaut of these tribes were the Uelvii, the Volose 
Arecomlci, and the Volc» Tectosages, no conquest of wiictu is men- 
tioned, bnt all of whom were included in the new province. Herzog, 
its. 

* The settlement of the new territory was intrusted to M. Homitius, 
who remained in southem Qau! for two years more. He celebrated 
his triumph at Koma in 218 b.o. Mommsen, JS. f?., ii. 168. 

a Herzog., pp. 47-59, and p. 63 note ; Det^ardins. Oaul< Romainet 
L 287 eggr. 
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Massilia, as an independent ally, remained technically 
unaltered. The native Keltic and Liguiian tribes, 
though not broken up, and only imperfectly pacified, 
probably suffered some loss of territory, and were 
forced to pay tribute. Two Roman ‘casteila' were 
established, one at Aquse Sexti&e in the eastern, one at 
Tolosa in the western portion of the province.^ The* 
existing coast road from the Rhone to Spain was 
reconstructed under the name of the Via Domitia,® 
and to guard it a Roman colony was founded at Narbo, 
as an outpost and ‘ bulwark of the Roman empire.’ ® 

Nine years after the foundation of Narbo, the a?he invasion 
errnption of the Cimbri and Teutones threatened Rome 
for the moment, not only with the loss of all she had 
won in southern Gaul, but with an invasion of Italy 
itself. This, the first recorded descent of northern 
barbarians upon southern Europe, was no doubt pro- 
voked, like those that followed it, by the need of more 
land, and a craving for the spoils of the south. Issuing 
from their homes by the northern sea, where their 
people still dwelt in the days of Augustus,* the Germans 
marched southwai'd, with theii' women, children, and 
wagons, till they reached the barrier of Keltic tribes 
which covered the frontiers of the Roman empire, from 
the Rhone in the west to the borders of Thrace in the 

* Strabo, p. 180 ; Dio Cajss., Iragm. 90. 

Polybius, 8, S9, meutions a coast road marked with Boman mile- 
stonos. Cic. pro Fonleio, 7, speaks of the Via Domitia as seeding 
repair (eirea 75 B.C.). 

* Veil., i. 15; Cic., Bnd., 48; pro Fonteio, 5: * Narbo Martina 
oolonia nostrorum oivium, specula P. B. ac propugnaoulum.* 

* Steabo, 202: /cal yip vSr riir ^ etxov wpbrepop. 

Tbeir borne was the Cimbrio Chersonese (Jutland); Desjardins, i. 803. 
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east. But this barrier had already been weakened by 
Boman attacks from the south, and at the point where 
the Cimbri first touched it the Keltic tribes had been in 
conflict with the legions and couM ofifer little resistance.* 
At Koreia, in the heart of wiiat was aftorvt^ai’ds the 
province of Noricum, and in the territory of the Keltic 
Teurisci, the first conflict between Bomans and 
Germans took, place, and resulted in the defeat of the 
consul On. Papirius Carbo (113 But although 

this victory appeared to lay Italy open to attack on 
its most defenceless side, ’ivhore the colony of Aquilei.c 
alone guarded the entrance to the rich plains of tht.- 
Po,® no advantage was taken of it. When the Gerijaan,s 
reappeared, four years later, in 109 B.O., it was on the 
northern frontier of the territory of the Allobi’oges 
where they a second time defeat od a Boinan consul, 
M. Junius Silanus.^ It would seem that in the interval 
they had moved westward behind the screen of tlie 
Alps, and after being repulsed by the Bolgic Gauls, had 
reached the frontiers of the Boman province through 
the land of the Helvctii.® Again, however, the 
victorious Gexmans halted, and did no more than 

1 In 115 B.O. M. ^Eiailius Scatiixis celebrated a triumph over the 
Kelts of the Camic Alps, In 141 b,o* Livy, Ixiii., nientioris a 

campaign against the Scordisci ; according to Strabo, 293, the 
Cimbri, after being repulsed by the Boii, crossed the Danube to the 
territories of the Scordisci and Teurisci ' teal ro^rovs TaXaras^* 

* Livy, Ixiii. ; Strabo, p. 214, mentions the scene of the battle. 

» Aquileia was founded to guard the entrance into Italy dCroxn 

Dlyxicum. Strabo, 214 : rots ifW0piC€ip4voi$ 

* Idvy, laev. , 

» Strabo, 196^ says that tliey were repulsed by the Belgse, and, 
p. 293, that from the land of the Tearlscl they went to that of the 
Helvetti. 
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send to olio senate Tiitii an iiBpo&sibie 

leciucKu foe lands:.- Lut tbair pro^'once, and the sight 
of tlio hmiy they hac \7on, stirred "Iio ainbiiion of the 
Helvetii/*^' a section ci whom had already joined them, 
and fought by tho:r side sgainst fc 5 i;anus.s Two 
years later (107 BXt) tne scwipc Keivetiiaii ciaii, the g 47 a.tj.c 
T igimni, descend cd iiito soutiiem GanL, across it 

as far as the AihaiAlc^ and on their return home met 
and routed the consul L. Oarslrs Longinus in the country 
ol the AUohroger,.'" How mucli* those successive defeats 
had vveakoriLed Hciiuj.! prestige was proved by the 
insuiTection (i06 B.O.) of the Tolosates, who surprised 6rs*,n,a 
and cai>tured the Ecunan garrison at Tolosa.® But a 
far inoro soriuni catastrophe vros at hand. In 105 B.C. 649A.ua 
the united hordes ol Germans and Helvetians invaded 
tJic Roman province, routed and took prisoner the 
legato, M. Aurelius Scaurus,® and, on October 6th, 
utterly uTihJhilated at Anuisio (Orange) two complete 
Roman forces, under the command respectively of the 
consul, M. Mallius, and the proconsul Q. Servilius 
CscpioJ This disastoi*, following as it did on the defeats 

1 Livy, /£pU,f Uv. 

s Htrabo, lOJi : M 'K'Q^reiap Tpairia-Oai rLs rwp ^^oplat 

Iddvrai^ 

» The Tigarim ; Floras, iii. 8. 

* Livy, lilpitf Ixv, : * consul Oasslus aTigurinis Gallia pago Helveti- 
oTum ... in finibus Allobrogum cassus." V/» Caesar, J5. <?,, i. 12. 

Strabo, i>p. 188, 293, mentions the Tougeni. Oroa,, v. 15, states that 
the invaders reached the Atlantic. 

» Bio Cass., fragm. 90. The insurrection was crushed by Q, 

Servilius Caeplo, who carried off and appropriated to his own me 
the treasure in the temple at Tolosa (aumm Toloaanum) ; CJic. de 
I^at, 7)for., iii. 80; Strabo, p* 188. 

« Livy, ixvii. 

^ Uvy, JslpU; Ixvii. ; Oros., 5, 16 ; for the date, see Pint., ZamdluStW* 
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of Carbo, Silaniis, and Cassius, raised to fever height 
the popular indignation with senatorial mismanagement^ 
which the Jugurthine scandals had already excited.* 
The popular hero, Marius, though still absent in Africa, 
was elected consul for 104 B.O., and intrusted with the 
task of repelling the invasion of Italy, which seemed to 
be imminent.* Fortunately, however, for Borne and 
for Marius, the Oimbii passed on southwards into 
Spain, ravaging as they went, while their kinsmen the 
Teutones, and their Helvetian allies, remained stationary 
and inactive in G-aul.^ Not until late in 103 B.G., on 
the return of the Oimbri, was the attack which all 
Italy had been anxiously awaiting decided upon. It 
was arranged that while the Oimbri retraced their 
steps and endeavoured to force their way into Italy 
from the side of Illyricum, the Teutones and Helvetii 
should take the more direct route through Southern 
Gaul. The duty of repelling the Cimbri was assigned 
to Q. Lutatius Oatulus, who had been elected consul with 
Marius for 102 B.O. Marius himself, who had spent the 
two years 104 and 103 B.O. in quieting the Keltic tribes 
within the province’,^ and in preparing for war,® awaited 
the advance of the Teutones at Aquse Sextise, the 
defences of which he had enlarged and strengthened, 

^ Cepio wae deprired of bis command, and bis property confiscated ; 
IdTy, MSpU., Ixvii. 

* Sail., 114: 'consnl absens eat factos et e! deoreta provincia 

OaUia.’ 

* Livy, XpU., Ixvil. 

* The Yolom Tectosagas ; Plat., SuU., 4. That the Ligurians were 
also meditating revolt is implied by Frontinns, StrcO^em., i. 2, 6. 

0 Plat., JIfeariw, 16 ; Veil., ii. 12: * tertins (consnlatna) in apparatn 
belli ecnuraniitns.* 
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and here in two saccessive battles he. not only defeated, 
bub destroyed the invading force.^ But though all 
danger from the Teutones was over, the Cimbri had 
still to be met and repulsed. In the spring of 101 B.C., esa 
Marius, now consul for the fifth time, crossed into 
Italy and hastened to the assistance of his former 
colleague Gatulus,^ an accomplished man, and the head 
of the ‘ optimate ’ party, but no soldier, who had been 
defeated by the Oiiubri and driven back to the Adige. 

On July 30th, 101 B.O., a decisive battle was fought on 
the ‘ Eaudine Plains.’ ^ One hundred thousand of the 
enemy were captured or slain, and the first German 
invasion was at an end. 

From this time dotm to the moment when Caesar 
assumed the command, tho situation in Transalpine 
Gaul underwent but little change. The peace of the 
Eoman province was indeed repeatedly disturbed by 
risings among the Keltic tribes.^ But in spite of these, 
and of the distress and discontent caused by Eoman 
misgovernroent, Cicero’s speech in defence of Fonteius, 
governor of the province 75-73 B.C., proves that south- «79-e8iA.o.o 
ern Gaul was already becoming Eomanised, and that 
a strong tide of immigration from Italy had set in. 

‘ Gaul,’ he declares, * is crowded with Eoman men of 

* Livy, Ixviii. ; AfariV’Sj Lc. 

Veil., ii. 12 ; Livy, Kpit^ IxviiL ; Pint., MaHns^ lc. 

» Near Vercellie. Plut., Ma/rius^ 25; Veil,, ii. 16. Of this cam * 
paign a good account is given by Ihne, H. Cf-, v. 188 sqq, 

4 In 77 B.O. Pompey, then on his way to Spain, had to suppress a 
general revolt. In 66 B.o. a rising of the Allobroges was put down 
by Oalpumius Piso; Dio, xxxvL 21. Cicero calls Piso 'pacificator 
Allobrngum" (ad AtL, i. 18>, A second rising of the Allobroges 
occurred in 62 ; Livy, ciii. 
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business, farmei's, graziers, money-lenders, and state- 
contractors.’ * No money passed,’ be adds, ‘except 
through Roman hands.’ ’ 

In the year 59 B.O. Further Gaul w.as, together witli 
Oisalpine Gaul and Illyricum, placed undex’ the command 
of Csssar for a period of five years,* and the defence of 
the entire northern frontier from the Rhone to the Save 
and Drave was thus committed to his care, as the de- 
fence of the eastern frontier of the Emijire had pre- 
viously been to Pompey. The wisdom of the step was 
quickly proved. In the spring of 68 B.C., the news 
reached Rome that the Helvetii were again in motion, 
but on this occasion it was not merely .a raid by a single 
elan that was in prospect. The whole Helvetian people 
had deliberately resolved to leave their land and find a 
now home in Gaul. The resolution was taken in 6] B.c., 
and two years were devoted to completing the arrange- 
ments for what was intended to be a final abandonment 
of their native country. Their strongholds, villages, 
and crops were destroyed ; provisions sufficient for 
three months were collected, and their neighbours to 
the north and east, the Rauraci, Tulingi, Liatobriges, 
and Boil, persuaded to join them. Finally, the 28th of 
March, 68 B.O., was fixed as the day on which the whole 
body should assemble on the right bank of the Rhone, 
near Geneva, whence an easy and open route would 
lead them through the territory of the Allobroges.® 

x^C8o. pro Fonteio, 6: ' refer ta GaUin iiegotiatorom est, plena 
dvinin Xtomanoram ; nemo Gallomm sine cive Romano quioqaam 
n^^til garit; n-amimis in Gallia nnllus sine cirlnm Romanomm 
tabnliscommovetnr — ex tanto negotiatomm, colonorum, publicanomm, 
ar&torum, pecnariomm numero.' 

* Snet., deomr, 2Z ; Oxos., Ti. 7. 


® Goasar, JB. i?. , i. SS-C. 
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The report of their intention reached Oaasar ia 
Borne. Eight days later he reached the Rhono,^ with 
a single legion, and such native levies as he had been 
able to raise on his way among the tribes of Further 
Gaul. In front of him, across the river, lay the Helvetii 
and their allies, numbering all told 368,000 persons.^^ 
08e.sar instantly destroyed the bridge not far from 
Geneva by which the motley host had hoped to cross, 
and then carried a line of entrenchments^ along 
the left hank of the Rhone, from the lake of Geneva 
to the foot of the mountains which enclose the Pas 
d’Ecluse. These precautions were effective, and the 
Helvetii were forced to attempt the difficult and toil- 
some route leading through the passes of the Jura into 
the territory of the Sequani,'^ whence they hoped to 
make their way to the pleasant lands of Aquitaine, 
which the Tigurini had reached fifty years before.® On 
learning their intention, Caesar left Labienus to guard 
the defences on the Rhone, and hurried to Italy to 
collect fresh troops.® At the head of five legions he 
recrossed the Alps,’’ and marched rapidly through the 

1 PluL, 17. He apparently travellort Tiy the Oreat St. 

Bemarfl route ; Desjardins, JL« Oaitle JRomaine, 74, 7S, and ii. 697. 

a Csvsar, JB. Q., i. 29 ; the number of men capable of bearing arms 
VI 92,000. 

^ Ihid.^ i. 3; for the position and nature of these entrenchaifcnts, 
Desjardhis, ii. 599. 

* Csesar, B. i. 6; Desjardins, ii. 601. 

^ 0«esar, iJ. i. 10 : * iter in Santonum fines facere, ciui non longe a 
Tolosaiium flrdbus absunt, quse ci vitas est in provincia. ' The description 
of the Santones as *not far distant from the territory of Toulouse' is 
inaccurate. See Desjardins, ii. 603; but comp. 7. xiii. p, 133. 

« Ofesar. B. <?., i. 10. 

^ He seams to have followed the route by Susa (Segusio) through 
the Clottian Alps ; Desjardins, Ii. 603. 
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territories of the Voeontii and Allobroges, till he 
reached the Rhone near Vienne.* Then turning 
northwards he overtook the Helvetii while crossing 
the Sadne on their way westward, between Lyons and 
M&con,® and cut to pieces their rearguard, consisting of 
Rome’s former enemies, the Tigurini. This done, he 
crossed the Sadne, and followed the main body of the 
enemy, until the difficulty of provisioning his army ® 
obliged him to turn aside, and make for the .^duan 
stronghold Bibracte, where grain in plenty was to be 
had.'* Finding, however, that the Helvetii, taking 
courage from his abandonment of the pursuit, had 
resolved in their turn to become his pursuers, ho halted 
in a strong position, some eighteen Roman miles south 
of Bibracte, and awaited their attack. The battle 
which followed resulted in the complete defeat of the 
Helvetii.* The survivors, after a vain attempt to make 
their way to the Rhone through the territoiy of the 
Lingones, surrendered at discretion. They were dis- 
armed and ordered to return to their homes, but of the 
mighty host which in the spring had mustered on the 


1 Opposite to the land of the Segasiani. Cassar, Ji. 1. 10 : * ah 
Allobroglboa in Segusianos — ^hi snnt extra prorinciom trans Bhodanum 
primi.’ 

* C«sar, B. <?., i. 12 ; Desjardins, iL 606. 

* The diiSculty was mainly dno to the intrigues of the .^duan 
chief Dnmnoriz ; Csesar, B. L 16-19. 

* Ibid., t. 23 : ‘ oppido iBidaonun longe maximo et oopiosiesimo.' 
The site of Bibracte has been fixed at Mt. Beuvray. For its relation 
to the later tribal capital, Augustodnnnm (Antan), see De^'ardins, 
ii. 609, note. 

^ The scone of the battle is placed at Mont Mort, to the sonth 
of Antnn. Stofiel, &Merrea tfe Ciaour el iIA.Tioviate, p. S6 (Paris, 
1891). 
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banks of the Hhone, less than a third lived to recross 
the river. ^ 

The task which Csesar had undertaken of defending Aiiovistiu 
Gaul against invasion was not ended by the defeat of ^ri^ns. 
the Helvetii. By the Gauls themselves he was at once 
invited to rid them of a still more formidable intruder. 

Some fourteen years before,^ on ^he invitation of the 
Arvemi and Sequani, a force of 15,000 Germans, under 
Ariovistus, had crossed the Bhine to aid these tribes in 
their ancient quarrel with the dEdui,® and after a 
protracted struggle had completely defeated the dEdui 
in 60 B.O. at Magetobriga.'* In the extremity of their 694A.ir.fl. 
distress the latter appealed to Borne for aid, but with 
little ejSect, for in 69 B.O. Ariovistus was formally eos A.fl.o 
enrolled among the ‘ friends ’ of the Roman people, and 
the title of ‘king’ which he had assumed was recog- 
nised by the senate.® The plight of the JEdui was bad 
enough, but that of Ariovisfcus’s allies, the Sequani, was 
even worse, for 120,000 Germans were established in 
their tenitory, and Ariovistus had recently ordered 
them to make room for 24,000 more. At a council 
of chiefs, the .<?Eduan Divitiaous, whose unswerving 
loyalty to Borne had won him the full confidence of 
Gsesar, urged upon him that not only was Borne boimd 
in honour to rescue her faithful allies from their 

4 C*esar, B, i. 28, 29. The Boii were allowed, at the request of 
the .ffidui, to remain in the territory of the Utter. The re-occnpation of 
Helvetia was desirable as a precaution against German inroads. Floma, 
iii. 10 : * gentem in sedes suaa quasi greges in stabula pastor deduzit.’ 

* Cf. CsBsar, £. i. 8S, where Ariovistus declares that his Uennuna 

had not slept under a roof for fourteen years. 

* Ibid., L SI. * Ibid., Z.e.; Oic. od Ati., i. 19. 

* Ca»ar, B. L S4 ; Pint.. Cossar, 19. 
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immizient peril, but that she could not afford to stand 
by and allow Gaul to be overrun by tho Germans. 
Caesar was convinced, all the more easily as the 
territory of the Sequani, where Ariovi'-tus was estab- 
lished, was only separated by the Rhosis from the 
Homan province of Fui’ther Gaul. Envoys wore at 
once sent to Ariovistirs, but brought back only messages 
of haughty defiance, while at the same time the news 
arrived that fresh swarms of Suevi were about to «i-oss 
the Hhine and join their cotmtrymen in Ganl. In 
order to crush Ariovistus before these reinforcements 
reached him, Caesar started at once ; he occupied and 
garrisoned Vesontio (Besan^on), the chief stronghold 
of the Sequani, which Ariovistus was said to bo intend- 
ing to attack. Seven days later a scries of forced 
marches brought him by a circuitous route within roach 
of Ariovistus, who was apparently encamped on the 
further side of the Yosges motmtains in the plain 
country between that range and the Rhine. ^ After 
ten days spent partly in fruitless negotiation and partly 
in vain attempts on Csesar’s part to force an engage- 
ment, a decisive battle was fought. The Germans were 
defeated; Ariovistus escaped across the Rhine, ^ and 
the Suevi, abandoning their projected invasion of Gaul, 
returned home. 

Gaul was now freed from invaders, but the legions 
which had chased the Helvetii to their homes, 
and driven Ariovistus across the Rhine, were not 

i X>eii}a7dlxis^ iL 620-922; Btoffel, CSsa^ et Arioviate, 66-67. 

* Caesar^^ 1, 66* The Bcane of tlio Ibattle wa« fifty milei 

divtant from, tlia Blsdna. 
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withdrawn from Gaulish soil. Though Osesar returned 
to Cisalpine Gaul, his troops remained in tho territory 
of the Sequani,^ and this military occupation was 
naturally interjjretyd as implying an intention on the 
part of Rome to en-tend her suzerainty beyond the 
limits of the ‘ province.’ By the Belgos especially, the 
most waidiko of the Gaulish peoples, the presence of sis 
Homan legions eo near thuir frontiers woe regarded 
as menacing their own independence.® A council of 
chiefs, summoned to consider the situation, declared 
enthusiastically for instant \far, and contingents from 
the vai ions' tribes were promised, amounting in all to 
nearly 300,000 mon.® "But the prospect of a. stubborn 
resistance wliicli those formidable preparations held out 
was by no icoariS fulfilled. When Ocssai', in the spring 
of 57 B.C., reached the lielgio frontiei’, at the head of an 007 a. 0 . 0 . 
imposing force,* he was at once met by an offer of friend- 
ship from the iiemi, the most southerly of the Belgic 
tribes. The alliance, W'hich was eagerly accepted, 
opened the route to the river Aisno, on the further 
banks of which (Jaesar entrenched himself, with the 
friendly territory of his new allies in the rear.® The 
Belgic host advanced with great firmness against him, 
but after being twice repulsed, once in an attack on 
a stronghold of the Hemi, and once in an attempt to 
cut off Oaosar’s communications with the rear, their 
resolution failed. The host broke up, and the various 

1 Ciesar, B. O., i. 64 ; probably at Besamon. 

* ma., li. 1. » TMd; ii. 4. 

* He had raised two fresh legions in Cisalpine Genl, bringing the 
total number under his command to eight. Ibid,, U. 2. 

» Ibid., il. 6. 
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clans marched back to theii own territories, there to 
await the advance of the legions. ^ But Osesar’s rapid 
movements disconcerted their plans. Tribe after tribe 
submitted on the mere appearance of his troops in their 
territory, and in spite of the desperate stand made by 
the Nervii, the end of the summer saw the suzerainty 
of Rome recognised throughout Belgic Gaul. An un- 
mistakable proof of the Roman advance was the fact that 
the legions this time wintered, not in the country of 
the Sequani, but in the very heart of northern Gaul, 
in the region of the Upper Loire ^ 

On starting for Italy in the autumn of 57 B.G. Osesar 
had received through P. Crassus the submission of the 
tribes along the Atlantic seaboard from the Loire to 
the Seine. During the winter, however, the news 
reached him that these tribes, probably encouraged by 
his absence, were in open revolt, headed by the Veneti,^ 
a sea-faring folk at the mouth of the Loire, and had 
imprisoned the Roman envoy sent to collect provisions. 
In the spring of 56 B.a, as soon as the passes were open, 
Osasar returned to Gaul. Troops were hastily des- 
patched to prevent the revolt from spreading to other 
districts : Labienus was commissioned to maintain 
order among the Belgse, while Crassus was sent to 
check any attempt on the part of the tribes south of 
the lioire to assist the insurgents. To a third force of 
three legions was intrusted the task of preventing any 
junction between the more northerly of the revolted 
tribes,* and the chief offenders, the 'V’euetL These last 

* Ctesar, B. <?., U. 10. 

* Ibid., iL 85 : ‘in Camntes, Andes, Tm'onesqne.’ * Ibid,, iU. 0. 

* Ibid., ill. 11: ‘in Venellos, OorioaoUtas, Lexoviosqne.’ 
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Geet^ar himself prepared to subdue. Driving the 
enemy before him, he forced the whole tribe to take 
refuge among the islets and creeks at the mouth of the 
Loire . ^ Here, and in sight of Gsesar and his troops on the 
mainland, they were attacked and defeated by the fleet 
which Oa.‘sar had built for the purpose on the river.® 
Of the sui-vivors, the chiefs were put to death, and the 
rest sold as slaves, a warning to barbarians that they 
should in future respect the rights of envoys.® At 
the same moment Cecsar received the news that the 
insurgent tribes to the northward had, after a brief 
resistance, laid down their arms ; while south of the 
Loire, P. Orassus had achieved even more imjiortant 
results by the reduction of the whole of Aquitaine, 
with the exception only of a few tribes in tbe extreme 
south-west.* A successful expedition, led by Cassar 
himself, against the Morini and Monapii on the north 
coast, completed the work of the year. 

The suzerainty of PrOmo was now established, in 
name at leaiit, over nearly the whole of Gaul, but 
< 'sesar had already reason to know how readily, on 
any favourable opportunity, the tribes would throw 
off an allegiance extorted from them by superior 
force. Above all, there was ground for feaaing that» 
as a last resoui'ce, the Keltic tribes would take the 
desperate step of calling in the aid of their ancient foes 
the Germans. During the following winter these fears 
were realised. Two German tribes, the XJsipetes and 

» Ca6s,*r, B. </., iii. 14, 16; for tho topography, aoe Desjardins, i, 
278 fiffq. * Cajsar, jB. Gf., iiL 13, 14, 

» /bid., iii 16. * md„ iii. 27. 
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Tencteri, on being expelled from their own homes by 
the Suovi, crossed the Rhine near its mouth and settled 
in. the land of the Menapii, and on rejoining his 
legions in the spring of 66 B.O., Csesar found that the 
Keltic tribes near the Rhine were already in treaty 
with the invaders.! The expulsion of the latter from 
what was already in theory Roman territory was a 
necessity, and was easily accomplished. In a singlo 
battle fought near the confluence of the Rhine and the 
Meuse they were defeated and cut to pieces.^* The 
Rhine was now established as the frontier not only of 
Gaul, but of the empire of the Roman people.® Of a 
permanent advance beyond it there was as yet no 
thought; blit for the safety of the frontier it wa^i 
essential to impress the German tribes on the further 
bank of the river with a ■wholesome fear of the power 
of Rome, and to show that even in their o’wn homes 
they were not beyond the reach of her arm. These 
considerations, and the entreaties of the one trans- 
Rhenane tribe friendly to Rome, the semi-civilised TJbii, 
determined Osesar to enter Germany, and for the first 
time in history the legions crossed the Rhine by a 
bridge specially constructed for the purpose.* The 
German tribes, and even the iu'vincible Suevi, retreated 
hastily to the shelter of their impenetrable forests ; and 
Osesar, after ravaging the territory of the Sugambri, 
and relieving the Ubii for the time from the assaults 
of the Suevi, re-mrossed the Rhine.® 

» Ctesar, B. G,, iv. 1, 6. * Ibid., iv. 12-15. 

* Jbftd.f iv. 16 ; ‘populi Bomanl imperiam Rbenum finire.’ 

* IbiO,, Iv. 17. 

* IHd., iv. 19 : * diebiu decern et ooto trans Bhenum oonsumptia' 
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It was not, however, beyond the Rhine only that a csesar in 
military demonstration appeared desirable. The Kelts 
across the sea, in the island of Britain, had throughout 
actively aided their kinsmen on the mainland in their 
resistance to Borne, and it was time that they, as well as 
the Germans, should learn that Rome could tolerate 
no disturbance of the peace within what were now tlie 
limits of her empire. It is clear, too, that Ciesar 
was curious to learn something of the almost un- 
known land whose cliffs were visible from the Gallic 
shore.i Although, therefore, the summer was draw- 
ing to a close, an expedition to Britain was resolved 
upon. A fleet was hastily collected, of which the 
vessels employed against the Veneti in the previous 
year formed a part. On this fleet Caesar placed two 
legions, which he considered a sufficient force for what 
was intended to be rather a military reconnaissance than 
a serious invasion. Sailing from the Portus Itius, at 
or near Boulogne, he landed, in spite of the resistance 
of the natives, on the low shore, near Pevensey,^ or 
Romney Marsh, where he erected a camp. But the 
lateness of the season, and the damage inflicted upon 
his fleet by a high tide, decided him to postpone further 
operations in the island until the next year, and on 
‘ the day after the equinox ’ he recrossod the Channel. 

During the winter preparations were made for an 700 A.v.a 
expedition on a larger scale, and late in the spring of 
64 B.O., after a delay caused by symptoms of disaffection 

1 Csesar, JS. iv. 20. , 

* Ibid., iv. 28 ; Deqardms, i 348 *qg.i Ridgeway m Jownud qf 
Philology, vol. xix. p. 200. 

A 
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among the Gaulish tribes, he again set sail from the 
Portus Itius with five legions and 2000 Gaulish 
cavalry.^ But this second expedition had scarcely 
more permanent results than the first. Per though he 
advanced to the Thames,® and crossed it, and though 
he broke the power of his most formidable opponent 
Oassivellaunus, and received the formal submission of 
several tribes in the south-eastem regions, he returned 
at the close of the summer without having done more 
than prove for the benefit of his successors that an 
invasion of the island was feasible.® 

It is probable, however, that Ceesar would not have 
remained satisfied with these meagre results, but for 
the ominous symptoms of disturbance and discontent 
which were showing themselves in Gaul. The at- 
tempted rising of the Treveri in 64 B.O. was followed 
by a series of insurrections in almost every part of the 
country. The first to raise the standard of revolt were 
the tribes in the north-eastern, districts, who, finding 
that Csesar had been compelled by the scarcity of com 
to distribute his legions for the winter over an unusually 
wide area, determined to make a simultaneous attack 
upon the isolated camps.* The Eburones,® who stmek 
the first blow, decoyed from its camp, and treacherously 
cut to pieces, the legion stationed in their territory j 
the Nervu attacked Q. Cicero; the Treveri besieged 
Labienus; while in the west, the Armorican tribes 
threatened the position of the single legion quartered 

> Caswr, JB. Gf., v. & » Ibid., ▼. 11. 

• Mid., V. 11-28 ; Elton, Origima qfMigliah Mistory, pp. 105-111. 

* CtosKT, B. O'., V. 24. « lUd., B. v. 36-68, 
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among the Esuvii But the desperate tenacity with 
which Cicero defended his camp gave Osesar time to 
march to his relief. The Nervii were defeated; the 
Treveri, who had vainly endeavoured to persuade the 
Germans to come to their aid, were routed by Labienus ; 
while the Armorican tribes dispersed on hearing the 
news of the Homan successes. In spite, however, of 
this severe check, the insurrectionary movement was 
by no means crushed. Csesar remained in Gaul 
throughout the winter, and early in 53 B.c. he learnt ToiA.ua 
that not only were the north-eastern tribes again taking 
up arms, but that, south of the Seine, the Senones and 
Camutes had thrown off their allegiance.^ With 
characteristic promptitude he resolved to strike at once 
before the insurgents could complete their preparations. 

From his headquarters at Samarobriva (Amiens) he 
marched rapidly against the Nervii, who, taken com- 
pletely by surprise, at once submitted. Moving 
southward he held a * durbar ’ at Paris, ^ in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the Senones and Camutes. 

The chiefs of the latter abstained from attending, but 
on Caesar’s advancing against them, in force, their 
courage failed, and they laid down their arms. The 
rest of the summer was devoted to the pacification of 
the districts along the Rhine,® where the Menapii, 
Eburones, and Treveri still held out By the autumn 
order was so far restored that Csesar, after holding his 
usual ‘durbar’ at Beims, was able to revisit Italy.* 

1 B, O,, vL 2 sqq, 

» XUd. ,vL * concilmm tfUtetiam Parisionun transfeit/ 

s It was on this occasion that Caesar for the second time crossed 
the Rhine ; B. G., ir, 10-22, ^ ti. 44. 
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His departure was, however, instantly followed by 
a fresh outbreak. The new revolt broke out, not 
in north-eastern Gaul, but among the tribes of the 
central and southern districts. The leaders in the 
movement were the Arvemi, and with them were soon 
united most of the clans dwelling between the Seine 
and the Garonne.’' The insurgents were thus able at 
once to threaten the Homan province of southern 
Gaul, and to intercept communication between that 
province and the legions in the north. For the first 
time, moreover, the insurgent tribes were united under 
the leadership of a single able and resolute man, the 
young Arvemian chief ‘Vercingetorix. Osesar, who 
had recrossed the Alps on the first news of the out- 
break, found himself as his enemies had calculated, 
-with no other troops at his disposal but such as he had 
brought from Italy or could raise in the province. The 
hope, however, which the Gauls entertained of prevent- 
ing a junction between the legions and their general was 
disappointed. Hastily posting garrisons to check the 
threatened invasion of the province by Lucterius, chief 
of the Cadurci,® and with only a small force of cavalry, 
he crossed the Oevennes in spite of the deep snow, 
descended as if from the clouds into the territory of the 
Arvemi, pushed on to the Rhone, and then turning 
northward effected a junction with his legions in the 
country of the Xiingones, before the insurgents had 
recovered firom their first surprise.® Once at the head 

1 Osesar, S.&., Tii. 4: 'Senones, Paxisios, Pictones, Cad'aroos, 
Tnzoites, Aulercos, liemorices, Andes r^qnosq'oe omnes, q,td 
4>ceaii.am attingimt.' 

* Ibid., Tii. 7. 


» Zbia., Tit 9. 
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of his legions, Caesar assumed the offensive, and 
marching south'wards captured in rapid succession 
Vellaunodunum, Cenabum (Orleans), Noviodunum 
(Nouant ?), and after a protracted siege Avaricum 
(Bourges), the chief town of the Bituriges.^ The 
winter was now over, and Caesar (52 B.O.) resolved to 702 a.v.o. 
force on a decisive battle with Yercingetoris before 
the revolt spread further. Sending Labieiius with four 
legions to hold the Senones in check, and secure him 
against a rising in his rear, he resolved to march at once 
upon the chief Arvernian stronghold Gergovia,^ whither 
Vercingetorix followed him. But his hopes of thus 
putting a speedy end to the Avar were disappointed by 
the unexpected revolt of his old and faithful allies the 
uiiSldui. Fearing that their example might be followed 
by a general rising of the tribes,® which had as yet 
remained quiet, he reluctantly raised the siege of 
Gergovia, and marching northwards again rejoined 
Labienus and his legions in the country of the Senones. 

But his retreat, and the news of the defection of the 
.<3Edui gave the signal for the rising which he had 
feared. A council of chiefs from all parts of Gaul was 
held at the .<3Eduan capital Bibracte,^ and Vercingetorix, 
who was elected commander-in-chief, explained the plan 
of campaign which he proposed to adopt. While he, 
with the main body, maintained a harassing guerilla war- 
fare against Caesar and his legions, the Roman province 
to the south was to be invaded at three separate points 

1 CJsesar, B. Q., tU. 18-81. 

a BM., vii. 84. For the site of Gergovia, see Deesjardias, ii. 678 ; 
it was five miles south of Clermont. 

a Ibid., vii. 43. 


•* Ibid,, vii. 68. 
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simultaneously.^ On learning of the danger which 
threatened the province, Csesar marched to its relief. 
The direct road was closed by the revolt of the j3Edui, 
and he was forced to adopt a longer and more cir- 
cuitous route through the territory of the Lingones 
and Sequani. On his way Vercingetorix attacked him 
in force, but was repulsed and forced to retreat to 
the impregnable fortress of Alesia.* Thither Csesar 
followed him, and while Vercingetorix with his 
infantry held the town, emissaries were sent in all 
directions inviting the Gauls to rise in a body and 
crush the invaders. In response to the appeal, a 
force consisting of 250,000 infantry and 8000 cavalry, 
drawn from every part of Gaul, assembled in the 
territory of the .i3Edui, and marched to Alesia.® The 
struggle which followed was more desperate than any 
in which Osesar had as yet been engaged. While the 
newly-arrived levies endeavoured to carry the Roman 
lines of entarenchment from the rear, Vercingetorix, 
issuing from Alesia, assaulted them in front. Twice 
the legions repulsed the enemy with great slaughter, 
only to find themselves attacked a third time with even 
greater fury than before. But their courage and dis- 
cipline finally triumphed. Disheartened by their 
losses, the Gaulish levies dispersed in confusion to their 
homes, and their retreat sealed the fate of their klnRinei ni 

1 Oassar, B.G., ■rii. 64. 

* Xbld.^ vii. 68 : * Alesiam, quod est oppidum Maadublornm.* Tha 
latter were a tnbe dwelling on the borders of the Seqnanlan territory, 
and were possibly clients of the iBdul; BeE^iardiiu, fl. 408, is 

tdentified witix Alise St. Beine ; ZbiO., il. 696. 

» Osesar, iSf. O'., vU. 76. 
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in Alesia Vercingetoris counselled surrender, and 
chivalrously offered himself as a victim to appease the 
wrath of Eome.^ Seated in front of the entrench- 
ments which had been so gallantly attacked and 
defended, Caesar received the submission of the 
garrison, and announced their fate. Vercingetorix 
himself became a prisoner, and was reserved to grace 
his conqueror’s triumph in Eome, and die by the hands 
of a Roman executioner. His followers, with the 
exception of the Hildui and Ai'verni, whom Csesar kept 
as hostages, were distributed as part of the spoils of war 
to the victorious legions. 

The final effort made by the Gauls to recover their Papiflcation 
liberty had failed. The capture of Alesia had destroyed 
their confidence in the impregnability of their strong- 
holds, the best of their warriors were dead or captured, 
and with Vercingetorix they had lost the one leader 
capable of enforcing even a temporary union among 
their tribes. From the close of the summer of 62 B. 0 . 702 a.c.o. 
down to the moment of his final departure for Italy at 
the end of the year 50 B.O., Osesar had merely to deal 701 i.n.c. 
with local risings chiefly among the few tribes who 
had not as yet felt the full weight of the Roman arm, 
and of these all but two were checked or suppressed 
without difficulty. It was only by the Bellovaci ^ in 
the north, and by the Oadurci and their allies in the 
extreme south,® that any serioizs resistance was offered 
to the legions. By the autumn of 61 B.O. the pacifica- 708 A.t;.o. 
tion of Gaul was complete, even the Iberian tribes in 


1 C«esar, JB. viL 88. * im., viiL 7-20. » Ibid., vliL 26-45. 
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the sotita--vv6st of Aquitaine having acknowledged the 
suzerainty of Eome.^ The year 60 B.O. was, except 
for a visit to Cisalpine Gaul, where he received an 
enthusiastic welcome from the people, devoted by 
Caesar to strengthening and confirming the authority 
of Borne, more especially among the Belgic clans, whose 
love of war, as well as their proximity to the Germans, 
marked them out as the most likely to disturb the 
peace of the country. Bate in that year, after review- 
ing his faithful legions in the territory of the Treveri, 
he left for Italy.® 

The result of Caesar’s campaigns had been to bring 
the whole of Graul within the Boman sphere of influence. 
The tribes were all enrolled as the allies of Rome, and 
bound to respect the majesty of the Roman people. It 
is also probable that Caesar required from them both 
hostages and the payment of a tribute. But the 
establishment of a regular provincial system was 
delayed by the outbreak (49 B.O.) of the great Civil 
War, and was in fact the work, not of Caesar, but of 
Augustus. 

To the east of Italy, in the regions stretching north- 
ward from Epirus and Macedonia to the Danube, the 
advance of Rome had been slow and irregular. Nor 
had the frequent wars with Keltic, Illyrian, and 
Thracian tribes, which the defence of the frontier, or 
the ambition of Roman generals provoked, resulted in 
any large and permanent extension of Roman rule,® 

* CcBsar, B. <?., Tiii. 46. a Ibid., •viii, 66. 

* Zippel, BOm, Merrscha^ in, lUyrien (Iieipzig, 1877) ; Ck>ns, Ba 
Prowtico romaiaus de BahmceUe (Baris 1882). 
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Had Osesar lived, he wotild no doubt have brought niyri*. 
under Eoman authority the regions lying immediately 
eastward of Italy, and have carried Homan rule up to 
the Danube, as he had already carried it to the Hhine. 

As it was, however, throughout the whole of the period 
we are considering no great advance was made in this 
direction. Wars indeed were frequent, and triumphs 
scarcely less so : we read of expeditions against the 
tribes which lay immediately outside the ‘ gate of Italy,’ 
Aquileia,! and against those further south, along the 
Adriatic seaboard. ^ But though Istria is said to have 
been conquered,® and though the frontiers of the so- 
called province of Illyria or lUyricum were possibly 
pushed as far north as Salona,* no real conquest of 
the districts afterwards known as Upper and Lower 
Illyricum was effected. Very much the same was the 
case with the country lying between the province of 
Macedonia and the Danube. From 114 B.C. down to Mseedonia. 
92 B.C. raids by Keltic or Thracian tribes upon the 
province, and retaliatory expeditions led by the 
governors of Macedonia, follow each other in rapid 
succession.® The defeat of C. Sentius in 92 B.O. was 
followed by a series of attacks, some of them prompted 
and assisted by Mithridates, which endangered the 

* Against the lapndes in 129 B.O., the Stoeni, ‘gentem subradioe 
Alpium sitam,’ in 118 B.O., the Kami in 115 ; Livy, Hpit., lix., Ixii. 

3 Against the Oalmatse in 119, 117, 85 B.C. ; App., lUyr., 10 ; lavy, 

JEpit., hdi. ; Eatrop., iiL 7. 

» Pliny, IT. H., iii. 19, states that Sempronins Tuditanus (cons. 

129 B.O.) suMned the Istri. 

* At what date Illyria was made a separate province is uncertain. 

It was already so when CScessr xeceived it in 59 B.a See Marqnaxdt, 
Staatsverw.f i. 141 sqg. 

* Livy, IxiiL, Izv., Ixz. 
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Tery existence of Koman role in Macedonia. Though 
checked for a time by Sulla’s vigorous measures in the 
spring of 85 B.a,^ they recommenced with renewed 
vigour in 78 B.C., and several years of incessant war 
followed.* The successes gained by Curio (75-73 B.C.), 
and by Marcus Lucullus (73-70 B.o.) * broke for a time 
the strength of the most formidable tribes, and Curio 
actually penetrated to the Danube. But the defeat of 
Antonius (consul 63 B.O.) by the Dardani in 62, and 
the description given by Cicero of the state of affairs 
on the Macedonian frontier six years later,* sufficiently 
prove that the situation had not materially changed. 
Over the regions afterwards included within the 
provinces of Thrace and Moesia, as over lllyricum, the 
Republic never obtained any real hold. 

The year which was marked in the domestic history 
of Rome by the tribunate of Tiberius Gracchus, wit- 
dncs nessed also the creation of the first Roman province 
on Asiatic soil. For though the province of Asia was 
not definitely organised until the suppression of Axis- 
tonicus’s rising in 129 B.a, the year 133 B.C., in which 
Attains III., king of Pergamus, bequeathed his kingdom 
to the Roman people, was officially accepted as the 
year of its foundation.® The new province included 
Mysia, Lydia, Ionia, and Oaria, the most fertile^ 

1 Batrop., T. 7. » Butrop., vL 2 ; Livy, JSpU., xoL 

* Batrop., vi. 6, 7; Oros., vL S. 

* Cio. in Bisonem, 16 : ‘at semper Maoedoaieis imperatoribos iidem 
fines provinci» fueriat, qui gladiorum atqae pilorum.' 

» The ofScial era of the proviace was reckoned from 188 B.o. It 
was actually organised in 129 B.O. by M. Aqaillins and a commission 
^ ten BMurtoxs; Strabo, p. 646. Comp. Livy, IviJi., limj 

Fun., iV. M., xzziil 148; Marqnaxdt, Staatsverw., L 177, 
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wealthy, and populous districts of the peninsula of Asia 
Minor. From the first it took rank as the most 
valuable and lucrative of Koman dependencies. The 
revenues derived from it became at once the mainstay 
of the Roman treasury, and a source of profit to the 
Roman publicani who collected them, while Roman 
officials and Roman men of business found there an 
inexhaustible field for money-making in every form. 
But the results of this first annexation of Asiatic 
territory did not end here. The creation of a Roman 
province of Asia brought home to the Eastern world 
the fact that the ‘lordship of Asia,’ which had anciently 
belonged to the half-mythical kings of Phrygia, which 
had since then been held in turn by Cyrus and 
Darius, by Alexander of Macedon, and by Antiochus, 
had passed to Rome, and that the place of the Great 
King, the king of kings, was now filled by an Italian 
republic- 

At the time, indeed, there seemed little probability 
that this claim of a Western state to rule in Asia would 
be seriously disputed. Of the three powers which had 
once contended for supremacy in the near East, 
Macedon was a Roman province, the Ptolemies in 
Egypt were the obsequious allies of Rome, while the 
Seleucid monarchy with diminished territories was 
distracted by dynastic feuds, and menaced by foreign 
invasion. Nor within the peninsula of Asia Minor 
itself was there apparently any state strong enough to 

1 Pl:iryg;ia waa attacli^dl to tli© province in 116 b,o. ; afustixitis^ 
xxxviiL 5. Comp* tlxo inscription edited by JEtamsay, wIowTTtm 
1887, p- 496 ; Beinach, ATtaCftr.. pp. 51, 457- 
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challenge, with any hope of success, the sovereignty of 
Rome. Yet, within Kttle more than forty years after 
the annexation of the Pergamene kingdom, that 
sovereignty was all but overthrown by the ruler of a 
hitherto obscure principality beyond the Halys ; and 
this danger past, Rome found herself face to face on 
the Euphrates with a new and powerful Oriental 
kingdom, whose pretensions were as lofty as her own, 
and whose rulers had assumed the titles and claimed 
to be the heirs of Cyrus. 

The kingdom of Pontus ^ took its rise, like its 
neighbours to the west and south, Bithynia and 
Cappadocia, during the troublous times which followed 
the death of Alexander the Great. Its founder, 
Mithridates the First (281 B.O.) claimed descent from 
one of the seven Persian nobles who conspired against 
the Pseudo-Smerdis, or, according to a later version, 
from the royal house of the Achsemenidae itself.® 
More than a century later, in the reign of the fifth 
king, Mithridates Euergetes (166-120 B.O.), Pontus was 
enrolled among the allies of Rome, and both during 
the third Punic war and on the occasion of Aristoni- 
cus's rebellion (133-129 B.o.) had loyally assisted her 
powerful patron. Euergetes died in 120 B.C., and six 
years later his eldest son Mithridates Eupator, after- 
wards famous as Mithridates the Great, suddenly 
appeared in the Pontic capital, Sinope, deposed his 
mother, the regent Hiaodic^, and reigned in his father’s 

^ Appian, Mithridai., 9; Moixmisenj’AL iL 270; Th. Beinach, 
Mitho'idaU Mwpcitor (Faxis, 1890} ; Wcotlt., Govnage qfPontm: (Ijondon, 
1889). 

3 App. l,e. 9, 102 ; Sail., Mist, /ragm., 2, 8. 
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stead.’- But the narrow limits 2 of his hereditary- 
kingdom could not satisfy the boundless ambition of 
the young prince, nor, though from motives of policy 
he continued outwardly the loyal ally of Borne, was he 
the man to remain content with the inglorious position 
of a client king. The object which he set before himself 
was, if not at first the expulsion of the Bomaus from 
Asia, at least the creation of a powerful Asiatic 
monarchy, which should set bounds to European 
aggression, and reclaim Asia for the Asiatics. For 
such a task he was pre-eminently well qualified. TTis 
personal beauty, his marvellous bodily powers, his 
prowess as soldier and huntsman,® fascinated the 
warlike tribes, Thracian, Scythian, or Colchian, 
whom he enlisted under his banner. To the native 
populations of Asia Minor he appealed as the lineal 
descendant of the great Persian monarchs who had 
formerly claimed all Asia for their own,^ while to the 
Greek cities he was recommended as the son of a 
father whose services to them had won him the title 
of * the Benefactor,’ and as a prince who, though Persian 
by descent, was Greek by education, who everywhere 
proclaimed himself their protector, and who posed as 
the successor, not only of Gyrus and Darius, but of 
Alexander. In the use which he made of these 
advantages Mithridates was, it is true, unscrupulous, 
treacherous, and cruel, but he showed also that, both 
as a statesman and a general, he had few equals among 
his contemporaries. 

1 Beinaoh, 55. » Strabo, xii. 8, 1. » Appw, Mitha-., 112. 

* Hdt., i. 4: -ripf yhp'Jurtipf . . . oltevieOprat ol nep<rat. 
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Porttine, too, favoured him ; for during the first four- 
teen years of his reign the attention of the l^oman 
senate was too much engrossed by affairs in the West, 
by the Jugurthine war and the Cimbric invasion, to he 
able to pay any close attention to the Eiast. Mithridates 
thus succeeded, almost unobserved, in carrying out the 
first part of his great scheme. By 95 B.o. his authority 
was recognised along the coasts of the Euxine, from the 
mouths of the Banube to Colchis and Lesser Armenia, 
alike by the Greek cities and by the barbarian tribes- 
men. Once master of the Euxine and of its inexhaust- 
ible resources in men and supplies, he turned his 
attention to strengthening his position in Asia Minor, 
and it was his action here that first provoked itomon 
intervention. In 92 B.O., L. Cornelius Sulla, the future 
dictator, was sent to Cappadocia, with orders to re- 
store King Ariobarzanes, whom Mithridates had deposed 
in favour of his own son Ariarathes.^ Mithridates 
acquiesced, but only for the time; and when, in 90 B.O., 
the Social War broke out in Italy, he seized his 
opportunity, and not only once more expelled Ario- 
barzanes, but put a creature of his own on the throne 
of Bithynia, in the place of Rome’s ally Nicomedes. 
Again Rome intervened, and again Mithridates allowed 
the exiled kings to be restored, and professed unalter- 
able respect for the authority of Rome. Meanwhile, 
he laboured ceaselessly and secretly to consolidate and 
extend the great coalition which he hoped to lead 
against Rome.* The Greek cities of the Etixine, and 

X livy, JB^., Izz. ; Plntaxcli, St/illa, 5 ; App., Mtthr,, 10. 

a App., MUhr,, IS, 
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their barbarian neighbours, Thracians, Scythians, Bas- 
tami, and Sannat», awaited his orders. The Trin gg of 
Greater Armenia and Parthia were his allies, and 
emissaries of his were in treaty with Egypt and Syria. 

In Pontus itself he had colleted and equipped an army 
of 250,000 infantry and 40,000 cavalry, as well as a 
fleet of 400 vessels.^ Nothing more was needed but a 
pretext for war, and this was supplied by the incredible 
rashness and folly of the Roman oflScials in Asia. 

Indeed, no better proof of the weakness of the re- 
publican system could be given than the fact that by the 
unauthorised action of a few representatives abroad, the 
Roman government found itself, without any previous 
warning, suddenly engaged in a serious war against 
an opponent more formidable than any whom it had 
encountered since the fall of Carthage, and this in the 
midst of a serious domestic crisis. It was at the in- 
stigation of M’. Aquillius* that, in 89 B.C., the recently- 665 A.v.a 
restored king of Bithynia, Nicomedes, invaded the 
territories of Mithridates, and ravaged the country 
unopposed as far as Amastris. Mithridates formally 
})rotested against the injury inflicted upon him, but the 
Roman oflicers, possibly deceived by his pacific attitude, 
refused all satisfaction, and peremptorily ordered his 
envoy to leave the camp.* War was now inevitable, First Mithi! 
and early in 88 B.a Nicomedes invaded Pontus. 

Oppius, proconsul of Cilicia, advanced into Cappadocia, 

'>■ App., MUhr,, 17. 

s He had been seat out &om Borne to effect the restoration of 
Nioomedes and Aciobarzanes. He was the son of the Aq.nilliiis who, 
in 129 &o., oi%an]8ed.the provinoe of Asia. 

* App., Miihr.t 10, 
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•while Aquillius and L. Cassius, proconsul of Asia, 
covered Bithynia and Phrygia. Numerically, their 
forces ■were formidable enough, but they consisted for 
the most part of untrust-worthy levies, hastily raised in 
Phrygia and Galatia, and the commanders were no 
match for Mithridates and his experienced Greek 
generals, Neoptolemus and Archelaus. The campaign 
was short and decisive : Nicomedes was utterly routed 
on the river Amnius, and fled first to Pergamus and 
then to Rome, leaving his kingdom at the mercy of 
the enemy.*- BKs Roman allies, whose troops for the 
most part refused to fight, were even more easily driven 
from their positions. L. Cassius escaped to Rhodes, 
Oppius and Aquillius were both captured, and the 
latter put to death. The senate at Rome learnt, to 
their amazement, that Mithridates was already the 
undisputed master, not only of Bithynia, Cappadocia, 
and Phrygia, but of their own province of Asia, of 
Lycia and Pamphylia.* The announcement of this 
complete and unexpected revolution was followed by 
the still more terrible news of the simultaneo-us 
massacre by the Greek cities of the Romans resident 
among them, an act of deliberate barbarity suggested 
by Mithridates himself.^ Meanwhile the latter, though 
foiled in his attack on Rhodes, had reduced to subjec- 
tion the islands near the coast of Asia Minor. But his 
dreams of conquest were not yet completely fulfilled, 
and he aspired to detach Greece itself &om its western 

* App., MiOur., 18. * Ibid., 20; Idvy, xzvii. 

» App., Mmr., 28 ; livy, Spit., lixvili. Eighty thousand Romans 
and Italians perished ; ■Val. Max., ix. 2-3. Plutarch puts the number 
wt 130,000; iSMUa, 24 
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rulers, and unite it to his Asiatic empire. Arehelaus, 
who was despatched for the purpose, met with little 
resistance ; and not only the Athenians, hut the 
Boeotians, Ach^aus, and Lacedaemonians, became the 
allies of the king of Pontus.^ The suzerainty which 
Pome had won for herself a century before on the 
field of Magnesia was for the moment transferred to 
Mithridates. His success, however, had been largely 
due to the domestic troubles which occupied the 
attention of the Eoman government, to the incapacity 
of the Eoman generals opposed to him, and to the 
absence of any sufficient body 6f Eoman troops in 
Asia Minor. All this was changed when, early in 
87 B.a., Sulla, in confoimity with a decree of the senate, co7a.u.o. 
assumed the command, and appeared in Greece at the 
head of five legions. His arrival was the signal for a mand. 
hasty repudiation of their newly-formed alliance with 
Mithridates by the states of the Peloponnese, an 
example which, as Mithridates found to his cosl^ the 
Greeks of Asia Minor were ready enough to follow. It 
was against Athens, which Arehelaus and his ally 
Aristion occupied in force, that Sulla directed his first 
attack. The defence was obstinate, and it was not 
until the spring of 86 b.©.® that the city itself first of all oes 
and then the Peirseus were taken. Sulla now marched 
northwards into Boeotia to meet the army despatched V'«*®*i®»** 

* disexoixea 

by Mithridates for the conquest of Macedonia, butandondux 
which was now hurrying to the relief of Athens. A 
battle fought on the historic field of Chssronea ended 

1 App., MiQir., 27-29. 

* Athens tnw taken on Maxch I, 86 no. ; Knh, StOla, 14 

S 
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in a complete victory for Sulla, and a few months later, 
at Orohomenos, he gained a second victory over the 
reinforcements sent from Asia to support Archelaos.* 
An end was thus put to Mithridates’s short-lived 
supremacy in European Greece. In Asia Minor his 
cruelties and exactions had already made him unpopular, 
and the growing disaffection was increased by the news 
of Sulla’s victory at Ohaeronea. The savage measures 
by which he endeavoured to intimidate his new subjects, 
his treacherous murder of the Galatian chiefs, and his 
brutal treatment of the Chians, alienated barbarians 
and Greeks alike. The Galatians expelled the satrap 
sent to govern them, and several of the Greek cities, 
following the lead of Ephesus, openly declared for 
Rome.2 The defeat at Orohomenos was a fresh blow to 
his hopes, and he at once empowered Archelaus to open 
negotiations with Sulla.® Hor was Sulla without strong 
reasons for desiring peace. The counter revolution in 
Rome which followed his departure for Greece * had 
placed his bitterest opponents at the head of affairs. 
He had been declared an outlaw, and his command 
transferred to L. Valerius Flaccus, consul for 86 B.a® 
It was true that he could trust his legions to follow 
him as readily against Elaccus as they had followed 
him from Nola to Rome in 88 B,a But before 
engaging in a civil war, he was anxious to secure the 

1 App., Miihr., 42-44, 49 ; Blut., SuUa, 16-21 j Batrop., ▼. 6. 

* App., Mithr., 46-48- Ephesus declared for Bome at the end of 
87 RO. See the extant decree given hy Belnacih, JUtthur., p. 468, 
he Ban and Waddington, No. 186. 

* -A-pp., 64. 4 See above, p. 206- 

* livy, Ixxxii. ; App., Mi&ir,, 51 ; Pint., Sufito, 22. 28, 
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fruits of his recent victories, and, destitute as he was 
of ships and money, there seemed no better method of 
attaining this object than the conclusion of an honour- 
able treaty. The terms which he now proposed to 
Archelaus amounted, in effect, to the restoration of the 
stains gw as it existed before the war. Mithridates 
was to abandon Cappadocia, Bithynia, Asia, and 
Paphlagonia, to hand over to Rome seventy fully 
equipped ships of war, and to pay an indemnity of 2000 
talents.^ In reply, Mithridates asked ® to be allowed 
to retain Paphlagonia and to keep his ships. Snlla, 
however, was firm, and the course of events during the 
early part of the year 85 B.O. increased the anxiety ees A.w.a 
of both parties for a peaceful settlement. Sulla had 
spent the winter of 86-85 in Thessaly ,8 and had appar- 
ently devoted the spring to chastising the various 
tribes, Keltic, Illyrian, and Thracian, who for the last 
four or five years had incessantly harassed the pro- 
vince of Macedonia.* Meanwhile his destined successor Murder of 
Placcus had, shortly after reaching Asia, been murdered 
by Fimbria at Nicomedia the latter assumed com- 
mand of the troops, and though a man of the worst 
possible character, showed himself no mean general. 

He advanced into the Roman province of Asia, cap- 
tured Pergamus, and finally forced Mithridates to take 
refuge in Mitylene.® These successes decided the 

1 App., Mith/r., 64; Hat., Sidla, 22. 

» App,, MUh/r^y 55, • Idid,, 61, 

* Ihid,y 51 ; Livy, Ixzxiii, ; Eutrop., v, 7, 

® App*, Mithr,y 55; Livy, JS^jpzL, Ixxxii, Flaccus was murdered 
either at the end of 85 B,o. or early in 85 b*o. ; Veil, Pat., iL 24, 

« App., Mi&vr,y 52, In this campaign Fimbria sacked Ilium, 
though under Sulla’s protection ; , Livy, Ixxxiii. 
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latter to accept what terms he could get from Sulla, 
while Sulla himself realised that no time was to be lost 
if Fimbria was to be prevented from carrying off the 
honours of the war. Advancing through Thrace to the 
Hellespont, where Luoullus joined him with the long- 
expected fleet, he crossed to Asia.^ At Dardanus, in 
the Troad,® he met Mithridates, and peace was con- 
cluded on the terms originally proposed. Mithridates 
retired to Pontus, Nicomedes and Ariobarzanes were 
restored for the third time to the thrones of Bithyuia 
mid Cappadocia, and finally Fimbria, deserted by his 
legions, who went over to Sulla, fell by his own hand.® 
In calm defiance of the sentence of outlawry passed 
upon him, Sulla had won two pitched battles, had 
concluded an important treaty with a foreign power, 
and now proceeded with tmshaken confidence to settle 
the affairs of the province of Asia which he had re- 
covered. 

The measures he took, if partially justified by the 
savage massacre of 88 B.O., were at any rate not calculated 
to restore peace and prosperity to a country harassed by 
wax and impoverished by the exactions of Mithridates. 
All persons who had been prominent as partisans of 
the king were arrested and put to death.* The whole 
province was ordered to pay not only the arrears of 
the * tithe * which had accumulated during the last five 
years, but also a further sum of 20,000 talents, as an 

1 Apf*., MiHur.., 66. lAiciillas, as qnsestor, liad been engaged for a 
year and a half in collecting ships firom Phoenicia, Rhodes, Oypms, etc, 

» Pint., SuOa, 24. » App., Mmr., 60. 

* 61. Qxva. Idoinianiu, p. 86. 
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indemnity for the costs of the -vrar.^ With a view to the 
payment of this indemnity, Sulla divided the province 
into forty-four districts,* and fixed the quota which 
each district should pay,® as well as the time of payment. 
It is true that he did not omit to reward the fidelity of 
such communities as had remained loyal by a grant 
of * freedom,’ and in some cases of on extension of 
territory.^ But these favours counted for little by 
comparison with the financial ruin which his demands 
brought about in the province which he claimed to 
have reorganised.® In order to meet them, the com- 
munities of Asia were forced to borrow at exorbitant 
rates from Homan money-lenders ; with the result that 
fourteen years later their debt had increased to six times 


1 App., Mithr., 61 ; vivTe irdv ^6povt athrlxa . . . Kal 

•rity roG TrS'ke/Jkov Sav&vriv. The amount of the -war indemnity is given 
by Plutarch (SuUa, 25). There seems no reason to suppose, as 
Mommsen does (J2. G., ii. 861), that Sulla abolished the ‘ tithe,’ or 
the collection of it by ‘publioani.’ He demanded (1) the immediate 
payment of the arrears of unpaid tithe ; (2) a war indemnity to be 
paid down within a certain date. 

a Oassiodorius, Chron. ad ann. 670 A.Tr.o. : ‘ Asiam in xliv. regiones 
Sulla divisit.’ 

* App., Z.O. • Staip^trco k<x.t& irdXetj. Cio. .yro FUtceOf 14 : 'omnes 
A aim civitatos pio pottione descripsisset’ ; ad Q. Frat., L 1, 11s 
‘ vectigal, quod iis aequaliter Sulla diaoripserat.’ The indemnity for 
war expenses exacted hy Pompey in 64 B.o. was assessed according to 
Sulla’s arrangement ; Cio. pro Flaoeo, l.c, 

* Appian 61) mentions Ilium, Chios, Lycia, Magnesia j 

Tacitus (Awn. iii. 62) Rhodes. To the Rhodians were asai^ed the 
Oaunians on the south borders of the province, and some of the islands j 
Oic. ad Q, A'V., i. 1, 11. Laodicea (ad Lyonm) and Rphesns were 
also declared free ; O. I. £., i. 687 affg. , . 

» App., Z.e. "What the extent of the reorganisation was it la 
impossihle to say, hnt the era in use throughout Phrygia and Lydia 
was reckoned ftom 86 B.O. ; Marqnardt, Staaivaano., L 180 ; Rammj^ 
Qoog. of Asia Minor, 441, 462. 
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its original araount.^ To add to tlieir difficulties, the 
Cilician pirates began, even before Sulla left the 
province, a series of devastating raids, which he took no 
measures to check while the legions which he left 
behind him were content to live in luxurious ease at 
the expense of the hard-pressed provincials whom they 
should have protected, and to carry out only too 
faithfully the demoralising lessons which Sulla had 
taught them.® Greece, the scene of Stdla’s victories, 
suffered only less than Asia. There, too, Sulla's course 
was marked by robbery, devastation, and distress,* the 
traces of which were plainly visible forty years later.® 
!Even more characteristic of Sulla's cynical indifference 
to all but the object immediately in view, was his 
omission to guard against a recurrence of the danger 
which ho had for the moment repelled. The province 
of Asia was left as defenceless, the restored kings of 
Bithynia and Cappadocia as helpless, as before, while 
Mithridates himself was free to recruit his strength, 
and plan fresh schemes of conquest. 

It is probable, indeed, that neither side accepted the 
settlement made at Bardanos as final In 83, 82, and 
.81, L. Murensj then governor of Asia, conducted three 
expeditions into the territory of Mithridates ; ® and 
though these raids, which Appian dignifies with the 

^ vil, 20 ; it liad xisen to 120,000 talents. 

» App., 62. 

« 64 ; Sallust, 11 : * Sulla exercitum ... quo sibJ 

fLdtun faceret . • . luzuriose uimisque liberaliter babuerat. • . . Ibl 
pxiiuum iusuevit exercitus populi Bomani amare, potare,’ etc. 

** Flut., 12; Iliodor., 88, 87 ; Bemacb, 166. 

» See Servius's letter to Cicero, odF ir. 6. 

« App., e4-66w 
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title of the ‘ Second Mitbridatic War,’ ■were stopped by 
Sulla’s orders, Murena "was granted the triumph,^ ■vrhieh 
nad been his main object in making them, and the 
Roman senate steadily declined to grant the king’s 
repeated requests for a formal ^rritten treaty. On the 
other hand, Mithridates retained his hold over at least 
a part of Cappadocia, and continued his preparations 
for a renewal of hostilities with Rome. 

The death of Sulla in 78 B.C., the success of Sertorius A.c.a 
in Spain, and the outbreak of a serious frontier war in 
Macedonia 2 (77 B.O.) emboldened Mithridates to takeorrAw-a 
more overt steps for recovering his lost position. With 
all his old activity he sought allies in every direction 
against the common enemy. Once more ho summoned 
to his aid the warlike tribes to the north of the Eusdne.® 

His son-in-law Tigranes, now the ruler not only of 
Armenia but of Syria, was persuaded to invade 
Cappadocia.^ The friendship of the Cilician pirates 
was assured by the efforts which Rome was at last 
making to erush them.® Finally, he solicited and 
obtained an alliance with Sertorius in the far West, 
thus uniting, as Cicero said, ‘the Atlantic with the 
Euxine ’* in his great coalition. 

Early in 74 B.a Nicomedes, the sorely-tried king of Third 
Bith3mia, died, leaving his kingdom, as Attains hadw^****** 
done, to the Roman people, and the senate at once 

1 Oio. 3 pro lege MamL*^ & 

« Butrop,, vi* 2; Livy, xcL * App., MOhr., 69* 

^ App.y 67* Tigranes carried of£ 800,000 men to people his 

new capital Tigranocerta. 

In 78 P* Servilins was sent against tliexn ; Ores., v. SB* 

• dc. pro Mvr^i 16 ; App., Mitkr*, 68* 
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declared Bithynia a Boman province.^ Mithridates 
replied "by invading the vacant kingdom, possibly in 
the name of a surviving son of Nicomedes,® at the 
head of a large force, and supported by a well-equipped 
fleet. Both the two consuls of the year were sent from 
Borne to repulse him,® a most unusual measure at the 
time, one of them, M. Atirelius Cotta, being specially 
charged -with the defence of Bithynia. But Cotta was 
no general ; he was easily defeated by Mithridates, and 
forced to take refuge within the walls of Ohalcedon, 
leaving Bithynia at the mercy of the enemy. Mithri- 
dates next advanced against Cyzicus — the capture of 
which would have supplied him with an admirable base 
of operations by sea and land against the western and 
most wealthy districts of the province of Asia * — ^while 
a second force invaded and overran Phrygia. But 
Mithridates was not destined to sweep all before him 
as he had done in 88 B.O. The citizens of Cyzicus 
obstinately defended their city, and in the consul L. 
Lucullus he had to deal with a general far more able 
than those whom he had then defeated, and supported, 
not by raw Asiatic levies, but by five Boman legions.® 
While his colleague Cotta remained ingloriously at 
Ohalcedon, Bucullus advanced to the relief of Cyzicus. 
Without risking an engagement with the more numerous 


* App., 69 ; Xlutrop., vi. 6 ; Livy, Spit., xciii. 

* See his letter to the Parthian king Axsacea ; Salt, Mist., 4, £r. 20, 9. 

* App., Mithr., 70 ; Oio. jaro Mtur., 16. 

* App., MWur., 72 ; Untiop., vi. 6 ; Cic, pro Mwr., 15 : * Asiss 
janttam, qua effiracta et revolsa, tota patoret ptovinda.' 

* App,, Mithr., 72. Two of them were the old legions of Fimlneia, 
which had been quartered in Asia since 86 'B.a, 
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forces of the enemy, he took up a position which 
enabled him to prevent any supplies from reaching 
Mithridates by land, while he trusted to the approach 
of the stormy season to intercept or delay those which 
came by soa.’^ His plan was completely successful. 

The winter drew on, Cyzicus still held out, and the 
vast army of Mithridates began rapidly to melt away 
under the effects of hunger and disease. At last, 
towards the close of 74 B.a, the king raised the siege, 680 A.n.a 
and with a part of his fleet and army retreated by sea 
to Nicomedia and thence to Pontus.® Lucullus entered 
Cyzicus in triumph, having, as he had predicted, de- 
feated the enemy without fighting a battle. A naval 
victory off Lemnos completed the ruin of the Pontic 
armament, and finally cleared Aisia and Bithynia of 
the invaders. But Lucullus had no intention of leav- luTasion oi 
ing Mithridates, as Sulla had left him, in undisturbed 
possession of his hereditary kingdom, to prepare at his 
leisure for a third outbreak. In the autumn of 73 esi A.w.a 
B.O. he led his legions into Pontus, and laid siege to 
Amisus and Themiscyra.® Learning, however, that 
Mithridates had collected a considerable force at 
Oabira, in the valley of the Lycus, he resolved, if 
possible, to attack and crush him before his more 
distant allies, and above all, his son-in-law Tigranes, 
could come to his assistance. In the spring, therefore, 
of 72 B.a.,* leaving Murena to continue the siege ofe88A,w.a 
Amisus, he crossed the mountains into the Lycos 
valley, and avoiding the level ground, where Mithri- 


1 App., Mi£h/r., 72. 
» Ibid., 7^ 


* Ibid., 76. 

^ Ibzd., 7® i Plut., Iaic., XA 
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dates’s swarms of light cavalry would have had the 
advantage, he occupied a position on the hills com- 
manding the enemy’s camp. Here, just as provisions 
were beginning to fail him, fortune came to his aid. A 
Boman foraging party repulsed with loss the cavalry 
sent by the king to intercept them. The repulse was 
magnified by rumour into a serious defeat, and, with 
characteristic indifference to the fate of his followers, 
Mithcidates prepared for flight. The discovery of his 
intention created a general panic, in the midst of 
which the Bomans attacked and took the camp with 
all the royal treasure. Mithridates, however, escaped 
in the confusion to Comana, and thence made his way 
to Tigranes.1 But though the king had escaped, his 
kingdom became the prize of the victor. During 71 
B.C. liucuUus rapidly made himself master not only 
of Pontus, but of Lesser Armenia, and received the 
submission of Mithridates’s own son Machares, king of 
the BosporanL^ This accomplished, he returned to the 
province of Asia, where he seems to have spent the 
greater part of the next year (70 B.O.). His policy 
there was a welcome contrast to that of Sulla. He had 
already given proof of his Hellenic sympathies by 
restoring its freedom to Amisus,^ and he now set 
himself to mitigate the evils caused by Sulla’s exactions. 
A fiightftil load of debt oppressed the unhappy pro- 
vincials, who, to meet the demands of the Bm u ari 

^ App., 79-81 ; Plut., Imc^, 15 Eutrop.,^ vi. 6. 

^ App.y MUkr,, S2, 8^ Plutardi 24), However, places the 

rahmission of Machares early in 89 on the eve of Iitictillna’s 

edvence against Tigranes, 

< And to Sinope in 89 ; Pint., 28* 
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money-lenders and publicani, had been forced not only 
to part witb their temple treasures and worts of art, 
but to sell their sons and daughters into slavery.^ 
Lucullus at once prohibited the exorbitant interest 
hitherto charged ; he fixed the maximum rate at 12 
per cent., and forbade the creditors to add the unpaid 
interest to the capital of the debt. Where land had 
been mortgaged, the creditor was to receive only one- 
fourth of the yearly revenue, and leave the rest to the 
debtor. A portion of the indemnity imposed by Sulla 
was still in arrear, and for the gradual payment of this 
Lucullus provided by taxation.® The success of his 
measures, which enraged the E,oman ‘ negotiatores ’ as 
much as they gratified the provincials, was shown by 
the fact that, within four years, the burden of debt was 
removed,® and that some of his arrangements were 
still in force in 45 B.C.^ 

Towards the close of 70 B.O., or early in 69 B.a, esi, ess 
the young Appius Claudius, LucuUus’s brother-in-law, imiision e 
returned from the dangerous mission on which he had 
been sent to Tigranes. He had reached Antioch in 
Syria, and delivered his message with an outspokenness 
new to the ears of the Eastern despot, but his demand 
that Mithridates should be surrendered and reserved 
to grace LucuUus’s triumph in Home was refused. The 
refusal was probably expected, and Lucullus at once 
resolved upon the bold step of invading Armenia. 

The undertaking was at first sight a rash one, and was 

1 Hat., Zue., 20. * App., Miikr., 88. » Plat., Zwa., 20. 

* Cic., Aeeea. prior., i. 1, 8; ‘hodie stet Asia Lacnlli imrtitutts 
semtndisa’ 
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so considered both by Lucullus's own troops and by 
politicians in Borne.*- The distance was great, Armenia 
itself was a broken and difElcnlt coimtry; its ruler, 
Tigranes, was for the moment the greatest of all the 
monarchs of the East, and the holder, by right of con- 
quest, of the proud title * King of Kings.’ * A century 
and a half before, Armenia, the mountainous district 
bounded on the north by the Caucasus, on the west by 
Cappadocia, on the east by Media, and on the south by 
Mesopotamia, had been an appanage o£ the Seleucid 
kings. After the defeat of Antiochus at Magnesia 
(189 B.C.), it became independent, and grew in strength 
until, towards the close of the second centui^ B.C., its 
growth was checked, and the existence of the kingdom 
endangered, by the advance of the Parthians, who, after 
wresting Media and Mesopotamia from the Seleucids, 
invaded Armenia, defeated the Armenian king Arta- 
vasdes, and annexed a considerable slice of his kingdom. 
In 95 B.O., when his son Tigranes ascended the throne, 
the fortunes of Armenia were at their lowest ebb. But 
the next twenty-five years witnessed one of those rapid 
revolutions characteristic of Eastern history. The new 
king, though inferior in ability to Mithridates, was to 
the full as ambitious, and circumstances favoured his 
ambition. The advance of the Parthians was arrested, 
and their power crippled for the time, by the attacks 
of Tartar tribes from the steppes to the north-east.^ 
Tigranes seized his opportunity, and, about the time of 

■ Beinach, MUhr., pp. 108-106, 811-818, 848-347; Plat., Xi«v. 21. 

* BebuKsh, p. 810, -whcnra -Uie autlioxitieB are giren. 
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the first Mithridatic "war, he not only recovered the 
part of Armenia ceded in 95 B.c., but acquired also 
Media, and the opposite districts of Mesopotamia. To the 
northward he imposed his authority on the Iberians and 
Albanians. Syria in the south fell an easy prey to his 
troops (83 B.O.), while to the westward he penetrated eni a.o.c 
into the lowlands of Cilicia and into Cappadocia 
(78 B.O.).^ When the young Koman patncian Appius 676 A. 0 .a 
Claudius met him at Antioch (70 B.O.), he was the 684 a.i%c. 
ruler of an empire which extended from the Caucasus 
to the frontiers of Judaea, and from the Taurus to the 
eastern limits of Media. Vassal kings waited upon him 
at table, or ran as footmen before him when he rode.* 

Under his banner were enrolled Greek hoplites from 
Asia Minor, Median archers, Albanians from the shores 
of the Caspian, and nomad Arabs from the desert.^ As 
a monument of his wealth and greatness, he had built 
himself a great city, * the city of Tigranes,’ and, after 
the fashion of the old Assyrian kings, had transplanted 
thither a motley population drawn from the various 
subject provinces.^ 

But though as great a lord as Antiochus had been, 
he was scarcely better fitted to resist the shock of a 
Roman attack. No tie but the common fear of his 
power and cruelty held together the miscellaneous 
elements of which his empire was composed. Nor were 

1 Pint., iMo., 21 s App., M&hr., 67 ; Beinacb, p. 812. 

» Pint., Zm6., 21. » Ibid., 28. 

* FarTigTanocerl»,8eeApp.,Arfflir.,84; Pint., 28, 26; Strabo, 

11, 14, 16, 1 ; Beinacb, p. 846. Mommsen and Kiepert, Hermes, 9, 

122 sqq. It was situated on the right bank of the Upper llgris, on 
the confines of Armenia and Mesopotamia. 
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his vas6 ill-disciplined armies any match for the legions 
of Rome. 

In the spring of 69 liUcuUus left Asia, rejoined 

his troops in Pontus, and led them through Cappadocia, 
across the Euphrates into Armenia. His march was 
unopposed for his kindly attitude, and the strict dis- 
cipline which he enforced upon his legions conciliated 
the natives. Tigranes, intoxicated by a sense of over- 
whelming strength, refused even to believe in the 
rumours that the Romans whom he was preparing to 
drive out of Asia were actually invading his own 
territory. Even when convinced of the truth of the 
report, he merely sent a detachment of troops with 
orders to bring EucuUus before him alive.® The defeat 
of this force did indeed for a moment shake his con- 
fidence, but the sight of the vast host which rallied to 
his standard in obedience to his call,® revived his 
courage and confirmed his resolution in spite of the 
prudent advice of Mithridates to crush the invaders in 
a single battle. On the news of his approach, Lucullus, 
who was besieging Tigranocerta, and who with better 
reason was no less anxious to force on an engagement, 
left Murena to continue the siege, and with a force * too 
large,’ as Tigranes said, * for an embassy, and too small 

> App., Mithr., 84; Mnt., Zica, 28. 

a Plut., JGitc., 26. 

* The total numbers, as stated by the ancient authorities, vary con- 
siderably. Appian {M-Uh/r., 86) puts them at 800,000 men ; Plutarch 
(jCw., 26) at about 250,000; Bntropius (vi. 9) at 107,600; Memnon 
Stist. &rtse.f 8, p. 666) at 80,000. In any ease they largely 
exceeded those of liuonllus’s army, 'which, , at the highest estimate, 
was only 15,000 strong (Plut., lAttf,, 24). It consisted of tiro lisgions 
and 8000 oa-ralxy, mainly Thracian and Galatian. 
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for an axmy,’^ advanced to meet the enemy. He forded Defeat of 
the Tigris unopposed, and while Tigranes was still S^Tof 
endeavouring to get his imwieldy host into order ©f 
battle, he attacked the iron-clad cavalry, on whom the 
king chiefly relied.* The battle was over almost before 
it had begun, for the cavalry, without awaiting the 
Boman attack, fell back in disorder on the crowded 
masses of the infantry. A general panic and rout 
followed, in which it is said that 100,000 of the enemy’s 
infantry, and nearly all his cavalry, were slain, while 
of Romans only five were killed and a hundred 
wounded.® The victory was followed by the fall of 
Tigranooerta, which was surrendered to the Romans by 
the Greek mercenaries, who formed part of the garrison.'* 

The half-finished city, which Tigranes had destined to 
be a lasting memorial of his greatness, was destroyed, 
and in the time of Strabo was only a small village,® 

Late in the spring of 68 B.C.,* Lueullus, who had ess A.Tr.a 
spent the winter in the south of Armenia, marched 
northward across the Taurus in the hope of striking a 

defeat of 

final blow at Tigranes, who, assisted by Mithridates, had rngnines. 
succeeded in getting together a second army, and was 
preparing for the defence of his hereditary kingdom. 

Finding that the two kings were resolved not to hazard 
a fresh defeat, he determined to march directly upon 
the ancient Armenian capital Artaxata, and thus, as he 
hoped, force Tigranes to fight in its defence. His plan 

* The Kard^poiticroL They were chiefly drawn from Armenia, Ibenai 
and Albania ; Beinach, p» 843. 

» Pint.* Luc,, 28. ** App., Mitkt,, 86 ; Pint, Luc^, 28. 

s Strabo, 11, 14* 16. « Pint, Zm,, 81 ; App., MUkr., 87. 
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succeeded. As he advanced up the valley of the 
Ar sa.Tii.o.s he was met by the two kings at the head of 
their forces. The battle that ensued was a repetition 
of that fought the year before in the south. At the 
sight of the advancing legions, and the sound of their 
war-cry,^ the Asiatics turned and fled in a disgraceful 
panic. The way now lay open to Artaxata, but the 
short highland summer was over, and the approach of 
winter, added to the unwillingness of his troops to risk 
a further advance, compelled Lucullus reluctantly to 
turn southwards.^ He re-crossed the Taurus into the 
warmer regions south of the Tigris, where the capture 
of the important city of Nisibis ® partially compensated 
him for his failure to reach the ‘Armenian Carthage.’^ 
Up to this time his career of success had been almost 
unbroken. He had driven Mithridates from Asia 
Minor, and the senate at home was already preparing 
to add Pontus to the list of Homan provinces. He had 
led the Homan legions for the first time across the 
Taurus, had twice defeated Tigranes, taken his new 
capital, and wrested from him nearly all the provinces 
he had acquired since 95 s.c. To complete his success, 
and to bring all the near east under the suzerainty of 
Home, it only remained to humble the Parthian king, 
and we are told that he was already planning an 
invasion of Parthia. 

I Pint., JjU€Lg 831 ; 0^3^ Kpavyi^ tQp ^’Bta/zaltap 

a Pint., 32; App., S7m 

* Nisibis lay of Tigranocerta, in Mygdonia. It had been 

founded, or re-founded, by the Beleucida, and named Antioch in 
Mygdonia; Pint., 

* Its site was said to have been selected by Hannibal when a refugee 

at the eouxt of Armenia ; Pint., 51. 
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But his good fortune now deserted him. Lucullus 
had always disdained to attach his soldiers to himself, 
as Sulla had done, by allowing them unbounded licence, 
nor had he the art, which Csesar possessed, of winning 
their affections. Wearied out with a seemingly endless 
war, they now flatly refused to follow Lucullus, not 
only against the Parthians, but even against Tigranes, 
who, during the winter (G8-67 B.O.), had once more got ess-esr 
together an army. It was only when the news arrived 
that Mithridates, taking advantage of Lucullus’s forced 
inactivity, had re-entered Pontus and defeated Lucul- 
lus’s legate, M. Fabius, that they consented to march. 

Lucullus led them at once through Cappadocia into 
Poutus, where he found that Mithridates had gained 
a second victory over 0. Triarius (67 B.C.). On his m a.u a 
approach Mithridates retired eastward to Lesser Ar- 
menia ; but when Lucullus attempted to follow him, 
his soldiers, headed by the two old legions of Fimbria, 
openly mutinied, encouraged by the news that the 
senate at home had superseded Lucullus in the com- 
mand and granted their discharge to his soldiers. 
Throughout the summer and autumn of 67 B.o. Lucullus 
was forced to remain passive, while Mithridates openly 
reinstated himself as king in Pontus, and Tigranes 
ravaged Cappadocia at his will. At the end of that 
year the Manilian law transferred the command of the 
war to Pompey, and in 66 B.G. Lucullus finally left ess A-tj.a 
Asia for Borne. 

His successor had already accomplished one part of pompey an 
the task now intrusted to him, that of re-establishing **** 
Roman authority in the East, The pirates’ power, 

T 
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which, for the last twenty years, had ruled supreme 
throughout the Mediterranean, owed much of its 
success to the indifference, or at least to the inactivity 
of the Roman Government. ^ But of late these masters 
of the sea had ceased to confine their ravages to the 
territories and the persons of Roman alli^. A pirate 
squadron had boldly sailed into the roadstead of Ostia, 
and burnt the vessels lying there ; a pirate band had 
landed on the Latin coast, and carried off two Roman 
praetors as they travelled along the Appian Way. 
Worse than all, the corn-supplies from the provinces 
were intercepted, and Rome itself was threatened with 
famine. Against an enemy so well organised and 
ubiquitous, the isolated efforts of the ordinary propjrae- 
tor or proconsul were unavailing, and it was with the 
approval of every one outside the high ofBcial circles 
that Aulus Gabinius, tribune of the plebs (67 B.C.), 
carried a law intrusting the supreme command of the 
high seas to the popular favourite, who had crushed 
Sertorius and restored to the tribimes the powers 
taken from them by Sulla. The commission thus 
given to Pompey was wider than any before intrusted 
to a single Roman. His * province ’ embraced the entire 
Mediterranean >Sea, and the coasts for fifty miles inland. 
He had under him twenty-five legates of prmtorian 
rank and authority, 120,000 legionaries, 4000 cavalry, 
and a fleet of 270 ships. He was authorised, in addi- 
tion, to levy such contributions of men and supplies sus 
he thought fit ; and orders were sent to all governors of 
provinces, and to all allied kings, princes, and cities, 

1 Flat., Pomp,, 24 j Dio Oass., zxxvi. 22 ; App., MUhr., 92. 
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requiring them to render him loyal assistance. The 
success of this new and startling experiment was 
complete. Forty days sufficed to clear the western 
Mediterranean of the pirate vessels; and then sail- 
ing eastwards, Pompey, while his legates swept the 
Levant, attacked the headquarters of the pirate power 
in Cilicia. Their ships were captured or destroyed, 
their strongholds razed to the ground, their arsenals 
and dockyards destrojj’ed. It was while thus engaged 
in Cilicia that Pompey received the news that the 
grateful people had conferred upon their idol a fresh 
command, which opened even more dazzling prospects 
to his ambition than that which he already held. • By 
the Manilian law (66 B.C.) he received in addition to css A.o.a 
the control of the high seas, not merely the charge of 
the war against Mithridates, but a wide command-in- 
chief over the entire Homan East. The position was 
such as no Roman had occupied before him, and it 
opened to him indefinite possibilities of conquest 
and of triumphs which would throw into the shade 
all that he had achieved hitherto. 

That Caesai' would have efl’ected greater things with Pompey tn 

t m ' -mm t* th6 

such resources as Pompey now had at his disposal is 
probable; yet Pompey’s campaigns in Asia between 
66 and 62 B.G. mark a decisive epoch in the history of css-ess 
Roman rule in Western Asia. His first movement was 
indeed directed against Mithridates.^ But though the 
old king^s courage was unbroken, and his hatred of 
Rome as unquenchable as ever, his means of resistance 
were almost exhausted. As Pompey advanced into 
1 Plat., Pomp., 82 ; Dio, xzxrii. 68; App., MiOur., 97. 
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Pontus he retired eastward ; and though overtaken 
and defeated in licsser Ai’menia,'^ he escaped with a 
few followers to Colchis, and thence made his way along 
the northern shore of the Euxine to the Cimmerian 
Bosporus, there to form wild plans for leading the 
tribesmen of Scythia and Thrace in a last attack upon 
Italy. Pompey, however, did not follow him ; and 
intrusting to the Homan fleet in the Euxine the duty 
of watching his movements and intercepting his sup- 
plies, he turned southwards to regions where more 
attractive work awaited him than a toilsome and 
diflBlcult pui'suit of a fugitive king. Tigranes was still 
the nominal ruler of all the territories lying between 
the Caucasus and the frontiers of Egypt j but he was in 
no condition to make a stand against the generalissimo 
of Rome. Disheartened by the desertion of his son 
and by his previous defeats, he abandoned all thought 
of resistance i and when Pompey, in the autumn of 
66 B.O. entered Armenia, he went to his camp, and 
there in person tendered his submission. He was 
graciously allowed to retain his hereditary kingdom, 
but at the expense of surrendering all that he had 
acquired beyond its bordera, in Asia Minor and in 
Syria. 

Pompey was unable at once to take advantage of 
this bloodless victory over the king of kings. The 
submission of Tigranes, and the encampment of a large 
Homan force in their immediate neighbourhood, alarmed 
the independent tribes of the Caucasus ; and during 

^ The city of Nioopolis was founded by Pompey on the site of his 
▼iotory. 
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the wintei (66-65 b.o.) the Albanians attacked his 
quarters in the valley of the river Cyras (Kur). The 
summer of 65 b.o. was consequently devoted to the «89 it. 0 . 0 . 
chastisement of these warlike peoples : first of all the 
Iberians, and then the Albanians, were reduced to sub- 
mission j and Roman troops for the first time pene- 
trated northward into Colchis, to the fabled home of 
Medea, and eastward to the regions bordering on the 
mysterious Caspian Sea. 

From the Caucasus Pompey returned to spend the Annexatioi 
winter (66-64 E.a) in Pontus, and in the summer of 
64 B.a he was at length free to enter on behalf of the 69o A.n.c. 
Roman people into the rich inheritance ceded by 
Tigranes, and to complete the circle of his triumphs by 
establishing the authority of Rome on the southern 
ocean, as he had already established it on the Atlantic 
seaboard and on the shores of the Caspian.^ Entering 
Syria, he at once annexed it^ and thus finally brought 
to a close the kingdom of the Seleucidse; and then 
advancing southward, he besieged and took Jerusalem. 

The Jewish prince Aristobulus was sent a prisoner to 
Rome; and his brother Hyreanus placed on the throne 
as a friend and ally of the Roman people.* Further 
south still lay the kingdom of Aretas, king of the 
Nabataeans. But Pompey’s hopes of extending the 
sway of Rome southward to the Arabian Gulf were dis- 
appointed. A revolt of the Jews obliged him to retrace Death of 
his steps northward ; and while in Palestine, the news ™**‘*^^*®' 
reached him that Mithridates, deserted by his troops, 

1 Pint., Powip., 88. 

» Ibid,, 89; Dio, xxxvii. 15; App., Syria, 48. 
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and closely besieged in the citadel of Panticapseum by 
his own son Pharnaces, bad put an end to his life 
(63 B.O.). The death of Mithridates removed for the 
time all fear of any open resistance to Rome in Western 
Asia. Pompey returned first of all to Pontus, where 
he received the submission of Pharnaces, and thence by 
slow degrees through G-reece to Italy. 

From a military point of view, Pompey’s achieve- 
ments in the East cannot bear comparison with those 
of Osesar in the West. But they impressed the public 
imagination far more deeply, and their historical results 
were at least as important. It is true that an air of 
Oriental exaggeration pervades the accounts which have 
come down to us of his triumphal return.^ He was 
welcomed as the conqueror not only of Mithridates but 
of the kings and peoples of the East, and as the man 
who had extended the rule of Rome to the Euphrates 
and to the frontiers of Egypt. On a tablet, carried 
aloft in his triumphal procession, he claimed to have 
taken 800 vessels of war, to have founded twenty-nine 
cities, and conquered seven kings, — claims to which the 
long train of captive princes which followed his car, 
and the splendid trophies in gold and silver which were 
paraded before the eyes of the Roman populace, lent a 
powerful support. 

And exaggeration apart, he had in fact achieved great 
things, and his name must be as closely identified with 
the rule of Rome in the East, as that of his future rival, 
Offisar, was destined to be with the rule of Rome in the 
West. On this side the Euphrates no power was left 
1 App. MUhr.^ 114-118. 
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capable of disputing with Bome the sovereignty over 
Western Asia. There were still kings, but there was 
no longer ‘ a king of kings/ for even the claim of the 
Parthian monarch to this title was explicitly rejected by 
Pompey.^ The re-establishment of Eoman suzerainty 
in the near East was, moreover, accompanied by impor- 
tant extensions of Roman territory. Bithynia, which 
had been bequeathed to Rome in 74 B.C., was, together 
with the Western half of the kingdom of Pontus, formed 
into a province, and the constitution now fmmed for it 
by Pompey was still in force in the reign of Trajan.^ 
Cilicia was placed permanently tinder a Roman governor, 
and the bounds of this province were extended to in- 
clude Pamphylia and Isauria. Further still to the east 
the fertile region lying between the sea and the Syrian 
desert was incorporated with the empire as the province 
of Syria. Outside these provinces the area covered by 
the Roman protectorate was still left in the hands of 
native rulers, of whom, within Asia Minor itself, the 
two most important wore Ariobarzanes, king of Cappa- 
docia, and the Keltic chief, Deiotarus of Galatia, whose 
services to Romo in the recent wars were rewarded by 
extensive grants of territory in the north-east. These 
two great native states were to be the chief props of 
Roman ascendency in the central and eastern districts 
of the peninsula.^ 

It is, moreover, to Pompey’s credit that he recognised 
the fact that idie natural allies of Rome in the East 

* Pint., Pomp., 88. 

* Strabo, p. 541 ; Pliu., JSpp. ad Tras,, 112 ; Marquardt, StaatssenB., 

i. 191. B App., Mithr.i 114 j Mommsen, 22. Q., iii. 141 tgq. 
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were the city communities rather than tho native chiefs 
and tribesmen, and that in binding these closely to 
Rome, and in increasing their number, lay the best 
security for the permanence of JEloman rule. It is 
possible, indeed, that personal vanity quickened his 
sense of the value of this policy, and that the most 
recent conqueror of the East was not unwilling to appear 
as a founder of cities after the manner of Alexander 
and the Seleucid kings. But the policy was a sound 
one, and did as much to attach the Greek communities 
to Rome as Sulla’s shortsighted harshness had done to 
alienate them from her. Even the Greek names given 
to the new cities are significant of the intentions with 
which they were founded. Pompeiopolis, Nicopolis, 
Magnopolis are as characteristic of Roman policy in the 
East as the Latin names of the new towns in Spain and 
Gaul are of Roman policy in the West.^ 

Not the least important result of Pompoy’s work was 
that Rome was now brought directly face to face with 
the Oriental kingdom, which, throughout the history of 
the empire, divided with her the allegiance of the eastern 
world. It was not, indeed, possible as yet for a Roman 
historian to write of the king of Parthia as the rival on 
equal terms of the Roman Caesar.^ Pompey treated 
with contempt the claim of King Phraates to be styled 
‘ king of kings ’ ; he refused the latter’s request that the 
Euphrates should be recognised as the boundary between 
Rome and Parthia,® and even assigned to Rome’s now 

1 App., MWur., 116 ; Mommssa, R. 144. 

* Taidtns, Atm., ii. 56, of the Annenhuas : ‘ Maximis imperiis inter* 
jeotS.’ C^, ibid., iL 60 : * vi Porthonim sat Xtomana potentia.’ 

• Plot., JPom^, 
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For a moment some relief was given by the young 
Publius Orassus, who at the head of the Keltic cavalry 
be had brought from the far West, charged the Par- 
thians and forced them to retreat. Snt it was only for 
the moment : Grassos, cut off from the main body, and 
surrounded by overwhelming numbers, fell by the hand 
of his shield- bearer. Of the 6000 men who followed him 
SOO were made prisoners, and the rest slain. Through- 
out the rest of the day the Parthian lancers and archers 
wrought havoc in the dense ranks of the helpless 
legions ; at nightfall they withdrew, and the Homans, 
leaving their wounded behind, made their way north- 
wards to Oarrhze, and thence to Sinnaka, hoping to find 
shelter from the pursuing cavalry in the mountains of 
Armenia. The Parthians followed, and, at the request 
of the Parthian leader, Orassus consented to a personal 
interview for the arrangement of terms of peace. The 
interview ended as might have been expected. The 
Homan officem who accompanied Orassus suspected 
treachery, attempted resistance, and wore instantly cut 
down, together with their general himself. Of the 
troops left behind in camp some were made prisoners, 
and the rest dispersed j of the splendid force which had 
crossed the Euphrates, scarcely a fourth part returned. 
Ten thousand Homan soldiers were carried away into 
captivity, and the eagles of the legions passed into the 
keeping of the Parthian king. 

The defeat and death of Orassus were not followed, 
as might have been expected, by a Parthian invasion 
of Syria or Asia Minor. But they opened the eyes of 
Homan statesmen to the formidable strength of this 
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new rival, and thenceforward Koman policy in the East 
aimed either, as under Csesar, at crippling the power 
of Parthia, or, as under Augustus, at establishing a 
definite and defensible frontier along the line of the 
Euphrates. 

The campaigns of Pompey and Csesar had extended state of the 
the sovereignty of Pome up to the natural geographical 
limits formed by the Atlantic and the Rhine in the west 
and north, and by the Euphrates in the east. On the 
south, the belt of fertile land stretching along the 
African coast westward from the month of the Nile was, 
by the close of the revolutionary period, either depen- 
dent upon Rome or directly subject to her rule. Egypt 
was a vassal state, while the former dominions of the 
Ptolemies in the Cyrenaica had been annexed by Rome 
and formed into a province (74 B.C.).^ Westward of the oso 
Cyrenaica lay the old province of Africa, and westward 
again the kings of Numidia and Mauretania were the 
sworn allies and friends of the Roman people. 

But though the empire of Rome had been extended 
over the whole civilised Mediterranean world, and though 
its boundaries everywhere touched the confines of the 
surrounding barbarism, there had been no correspond- 
ing advance in internal stability. The defects in the 
administrative system which were noticed in an earlier 
chapter * had become more conspicuous than ever. The 
controlling authority of the senate had been fatally 
weakened by the attacks of the popular party. Political 
dissensions had led to civil war, and civil war had more 

1 App., jB, 0., 1 , 111 j Maxquardt, /Siaateverte., i. 800. 

3 See above. Book m. chap. iiL 
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than once threatened to bring about the disruption of 
the empire. In Spain, in Africa, and in Asia, the pro- 
vincials had seen rival representatives of Roman 
authority in open coiiflict with each other, and their 
own resources squandered in the quarrels of their rulers. 
Even when this was not the case, the absence of any 
central authority strong enough to control the pro- 
consuls, and to enforce a stable imperial policy, produced 
chronic confusion and misgovernment. In addition to 
the havoc wrought by civil war, by foreign invasion, or 
by the scourge of piracy, the provinces had to suffer 
from the inexperience, and incapacity, or from the 
avarice and ambition, of the men whom the chances of 
lot, or of political party-strife in Rome, sent out to govern 
them, and who ruled each in his own province as an 
independent autocrat. The pictures which Cicoro has 
drawn for us of Sicily under Verres, of Asia during the 
Mithridatic wars,* or of Macedonia under Piso,* cannot 
probably be taken as typical of the normal condition of 
a province, under a governor of average capacity and 
honesty. But the state of Cilicia as he found it in 51 
B.O. was a disgrace to civilised government. He describes 
in vivid colours the bankmptcy of the communities, the 
peculations of the native magistrates, the exactions of 
Roman money-lenders, and the blackmail regularly 
levied under one pretext or another by the Roman 
governors.® Parts, at least, of Achaia were, as we learn 
from Cicero’s correspondent Servlos Sulpicins, in no 

1 Cic., pro Lege MatviHa, 

s IMd. de Pron. Oonsulafr46u», and in Pisonem. 

* Ibid, ad Att., v. 16s ‘in perditsm, et plane eversam In paiw 
petnnm. pxovinciam me venlsae * j Ibid., ad AU., v. 21, 6, 2. 
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better condition. ‘ Behind me,’ writes the latter, ‘ was 
.dEJgina, in front Megara, the Peirseus on my right, 
on my left Oorinth, in former days thriving towns, now 
prostrate and ruinous,’ ^ That a government under 
which such misrule was possible should have been 
unpopular was inevitable,® and it is probable that only 
the consciousness of their own weakness, and a sense 
that Boman rule, bad as it might be, was yet preferable 
to the anarchy which would follow its overthrow, kept 
the provincials quiet. The danger to the republican 
government, however, lay not in the prospect of a pro- 
vincial outbreak, but in the justification which its own 
maladministration afforded for the ambitious schemes 
and independent authority of powerful individuals. 

It is well enough for Sulla to carry a law declaring 
it to be treasonable for a provincial governor to leave 
his province, to lead an army across the frontiers, to 
make war on his own authority, or to enter a kingdom 
without orders from the people and senate.® But Sulla 
had done these things himself with impunity. The 
wide powers given to Pompey in 67-66 B.C. were a 
confession of the necessity which existed for a change 
in the old system, and Cicero himself recognised that, 
in the conflict which broke out in 49 B.O., the question ?(» a . v . o . 
at issue was not whether personal rule in some form 
was necessary, but by which of two powerful rivals it 
should be exercised.* 

1 Oio. jFtxm-t iv. 5. 

• IWd. pro L, Manil., 22* ‘difficile est dioere . . . quanto ia 
odio sumus.’ 

» Ibid, in Bison., 21. 

« IbUL «d AU., Tiii. 11, 2, 7, 




BOOK V. 

THE FOUNDATION OF THE IMPERIAL 
SYSTEM AND THE RULE OF THE 
EARLY C^SARS — 49 B.C TO 69 A.D. 

CHAPTER L 

THE DIOTATOBSHIP OF JULIUS 49-44 B.C. 

By the end of March 49 B.c. Csesar was in Rome, TheCivii 
and was master of Italy. But his position was critical 
in the extreme. From his camp in Epirus Pompey 
was summoning to his assistance the forces of the East, 
throughout which his name was all-powerfuL The 
kings, princes, and peoples of Western Asia were 
arming in his defence, while in the seaport towns of 
the ^gsean and the Euxine, on the Syrian coast and 
in Egypt, a fleet was being made ready for the blockade 
of Italy.^ In the West, Spain, with its resources in 
men and money, was held for Pompey by his three 
legates, Afranius, Petreius, and M. Terentius Varro, 
with seven legions. In Spain, too, as in Asia Minor, 
Pompey’s name was familiar and his prestige widely 
spread, while Csesar was comparatively unknown, 

X 0$BS. , U., iii. 8 : 'ex AsiaCycladibusque insulis, Coxcyr^, Atheiais, 

Ponto, Bitbynia, Syria, Cilicia, Pboenice, JSgypto classem coegeraV 
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The latter’s decision was soon taken. He resolved 
to secure the West, and remove all danger of attack 
upon that side before following Pompey across the 
Adriatic. Two of his officers occupied with ease 
Sardinia and Sicily, and to one of them, Curio, was 
intrusted the more difficult task of securing Africa.' 
Csesar himself, after a brief stay in Home, set out for 
Spain by way of Massilia, sending orders to his legate 
there, C. Fabius, to concentrate the six legions sta- 
tioned in Gaul, and at once force the passes of the 
Pyrenees, After a short delay, caused by the refusal 
of the Massiliots to supply him with ships, or to admit 
him within their gates, he pressed on to Spain, with 
an escort of 900 horse; on June 23rd he joined his 
legions, who were already within striking distance of 
the enemy. The Pompeian forces, under Afranius 
and Petreius, were massed at Ilerda (Lerida), on the 
Sicoris, with tlje view of barring the passage across 
the Hbro, while Varro, with two legions, held the 
soulhiem province of Further Spain.® 

The opposing armies were of fairly equal strength, 
and both were encamped upon the right bank of the 
Sicoris. But the Pompei^s had all the advantages of 
position ; they had a friendly province in their rear ; 
they held the town of Ilerda, which was well stocked 
with provisions, and with it a stone bridge, which gave 
them easy and sure commimication with the cotmtry 
on the left bank of the river. Csesar, on the other 


1 Csss., B. O., i. 30, 81. 

* IMa., L 87-41. (y. for this osmpaign, Stoffel, Biat. at* Jitlea 

Ctaar t Gfuerra CtMe, toI, i. (Paris, 1887). 
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hand, had to rely for supplies mainly on convoys from 
Gi-aul, which to reach him would Iia\ e to cross the 
river by means of two tomxjorarj- bridges hastily thrown 
across it by Fabins, while his own foraging parties were 
perpetually harassed by the Si^ani^L airriiiaries of the 
enemy, mountaineer’s familiar with the country, and 
skilled in guerilla warfare. Otssar’s first move was 
an attempt to equalise matters by seising a position 
midway between the Pompeian camp and llerda, and 
thus cut the enemy oC' both from the town and the 
bi-idgo.^ But the attempt failed, and a flood which 
swept away his two bridges increased the uilRculties of 
his situation. His supplies ran .diort, and he w'as 
hemmed in by impasaable rivers to the right and left, 
with a strongly entrenched hostile force in front. The 
exultant Pompeians regarded tho w;ir as already over, 
Avhen by a brilliant manceuvre Caesar changed the 
aspect of ailairs. A convoy of provisions from Gaul 
liad reached the left bank of the Sicoris some miles 
above his camp. Hastily constructing light curacies, 
such as he had learnt the value of in Britain,^ he sent 
them by night up the right bank in carts. At a distance 
of twenty-two miles from the camp the soldiers crossed 
in the boats and fortified a post on the other side; 
a bridge was built, and the convoy brought in safety 
to its destination. Caesar was once more out of the 
roach of famine, his communications with the left bank 
were restored, while the news of this first success 
brought him welcome offers of alliance, not only from 

1 C»s„ B. a, L 43. * Ibid., i. 64, 
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neighbouring Spanish communities, such as Osca, but 
even from those at a greater distance. 

The Pompeian generals now resolved to abandon 
Ilerda, and re-crossing the Ebro, to transfer the seat of 
war to Celtiberia,^ where the influence of Pompey’s 
name was especially great. But Caesar’s rapidity of 
movement upset their calculations. They reached the 
x’ocky ground near the Ebro only to find the way 
closed by Caesar’s infantry, while his cavalry hung 
upon their rear. Despairing of being able to advance 
southward, the Pompeians attempted to retrace their 
steps to Ilerda, but with no better success. They 
were once more surrounded, tlieir supplies cut off, and 
four days after the retreat had begun they suri’cn- 
dered at discretion.® Caesar, anxious as ever to show 
that Sulla’s methods were not his, and that he had no 
revenge to wreak on Homan citizens, contented himself 
with merely requiring that the troops should be dis- 
banded. Those who had homes in Spain were dis- 
charged at once, the rest were escorted by two of 
Caesar’s legions as far as the frontiers of Italy, and 
there dismissed.® 

The surrender of Afranius and Petreius determined 
the fate of the peninsula. Further Spain declared for 
Csesar, and Varro, unable to resist the tide of opinion, 
himself submitted to the conqueror.^ Csesar returned 
to Home, receiving on bis way the submission of 
Massilia, and after devoting a few days in the capital 
to the holding of the consular elections, which he held 


^ The central district of Hither Spain. 
» iWa., i. 86-S7. 


s CsBS., B. G., i. 84. 
« IMd., il, 20, 
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as dictator, and to other necessaiy business, he left 
again for Brundusium, and the decisive conflict with 
Pompey (December 49 B.c.).*- 

The latter had been employed since the spring in 
strengtliening his position. In addition to nine 
legions he had concentrated in Bpirus a motley force 
of auxiliaries, whose barbaric appearance probably 
shocked others besides Cicero." Vast stores had been 
collected at DjTrhachinm, and a numerous fleet under 
the command of Caesar’s ancient enemy, M. Bibulus, 
was stationed along the coast. It seems clear that 
both Pompey and the emlgrd nobles who surrounded 
him looked forward to invading Italy at their ease 
when all was i*eady, and expected nothing less than 
to be themselves attacked by Ooesar. The shock to 
their confidence was all the gi’eater when the news of 
Caesar’s success in Spain was rapidly followed by the 
still more startling intelligence that he had actually 
effected a landing unopposed on the Epirot coast, that 
Oricum first of all, and then Apollonia, had opened 
their gates to him, and that he was advancing on 
Dyrrhachium.® For the moment it seemed as if he 
would repeat in Epirus and Macedonia the brilliant 
march by which he had won Italy in the spring of 
49 B.O, But Pompey arrived from Macedonia in time 
to arrest the enemy’s advance at the river Apsus, and 
Csesar, who had only half his army with him, was 
obliged to await the arrival of the rest of his troops, 
under M. Antonius, before resuming the offensive. At 
last came the news that they had landed, but at a spot 
» Cte*., B. O'., «L 1- » Ota. ad AU., ix. 10. « Csss., B. O., iii- 8-12. 
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considerably higher up the coast, at Lissus, so that 
Pompey might easily have prevented their junction 
with Caesar. Once more, however, Caesar was too 
quick for the leisurely pace of his dignified opponent. 
He not only succeeded in joining Antonj^ but, by a 
sudden dash, seized and occupied the neck of land by 
which alone Dyrrhachium could be approached, and 
thus cut off Pompey from his headquarters and his 
supplies. The latter, however, with forces numerically 
superior, and with absolute command of the sea, seems 
to have thought with Philip l. of Spain that time and 
he were a match even for Csesar, and entrenching 
himself at Petra, a short distance south of Dyr- 
rhachium, remained obstinately on the defensive. To 
this policy of masterly inactivity Coesar replied by an 
attempt, which nearly succeeded, to blockade Pompey 
where he stood. But the extent of ground over which 
Caesar had to carry his lines of circumvallation was 
too great. Just when Pompey was beginning to feel 
the pressure of scarcity, a weak point in the lines was 
discovered. Through this he forced his way, inflicting 
such heavy loss on the enemy that Caesar, by his own 
confession, was within an ace of complete and iniinous 
defeat.^ 

With Pompey’s escape from Petra the last stage of 
the conflict began. Caesar’s object now wae to draw 
his enemy away from his natural base of operations on 
the coast, and transfer the seat of trar to the interior. 
Pompey was expecting reinforcements from the East 
by way of Macedonia, and Caesar hoped by marching 
^ Ontik, J3. C7., iiL 42 StoAel, Ouarre Civile, i 764 tgg. 
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in force against these to oblige Pompey to move to 
their assistance. His plan completely succeeded. 
From Apollonia he marched into Thessaly, recalled 
the two legions previously despatched to hold Potupey’s 
reinforcements in cheek, and encamped with his entire 
force near Pharsalus. Pompey followed him, and 
taking up the fresh troops from the East on his way, 
encamped at Larissa, in the heart of the Thessalian 
plain, some miles north of Pharsalus. Reluctant as 
ever to risk a decisive engagement, he would have 
halted there, but the nobles in his camp would hear 
of no delay,^ aud, against his better judgment, he 
advanced to Pharsalus. Even now, when the two 
armies were face to face, some days elapsed before a 
blow was struck. Pompey’s position was too strong 
to be attacked, aud he could not be Induced to leave it. 
At last, on August 9, Oiesar, who had resolved by a 
feigned retreat to decoy the enemy from their vantage- 
ground, noticed that the Pompeians were drawn up in 
line at a greater distance than usual from the hill on 
which their camp was placed. He at once aban<loned 
all thoughts of a retreat, and, in spite of his inferiority 
in numbers, prepared for an instant attack.® Per- 
ceiving that his chief danger lay in the possibility that, 
while his centre was engaged, Pompey’s numerous 
cavalry would turn his right wing and take him in the 
rear, he intrusted that part of his line to the famous 
tenth legion, and supported it by his cavalry and a 

^ iii. 88 : *nec qtxibTtd ratioiadbus snperare possent, »edl 

quemadmodum uti Tiotoria debarexLt» cogitabaatu' 

a jnwyr., m. s&. 
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reserve force of infantry, the whole being under the 
command, strangely enough, of a nephew of the man 
from whose hands Caesar had once barely escaped with 
his life, the dictator Sulla. Next to these troops 
Caesar stationed himself, facing that portion of the 
enemy’s line where Pompey himself was in command. 
The centre he intrusted to Domitius Calvinus, the left 
to Antony.^ His own infantry numbered in all about 
22,000 men, that of the enemy over 45,000. The dis- 
parity in cavalry between the two forces was still 
greater, and the Pompeians confidently awaited the 
moment when Caesar’s legions, exhausted by their 
charge, should be encircled and swept away by the 
horsemen of the East. 

When the battle began it seemed as if Pompey’s con- 
fidence in the result would be justified. His infantry 
received without flinching the charge of the Caesarians, 
while his cavalry, supported by the archers and slingers, 
advanced on the left, drove back the cavalry opposed 
to them, and began the flanking movement which was 
to decide the fortune of the day. But at this moment 
the aspect of aSairs wa« suddenly changed by the 
valour of the six cohorts stationed by Caesar on his 
right wing. This reserved body of picked troops 
charged and routed the Pompeian horsemen, who 
fled in disorder : then driving before them the archers 
and slingem, they fell with fury upon the l^ft flank of 
the infantry. At the same moment Caesar ordered the 
whole of his reserve to advance, amd this last movement 
was decisive. The Pompeian l^ons, exhausted by 

1 C^. B. a. iU. 89. 
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thoir gallant resistance to the first charge of the enemy, 
deserted by the cavalry and light troops, and now 
attacked both in front and on the flank, broke and fled. 

The victorious Caesarians, pressing forward, in spite of 
the mid-day heat, stormed and took the Pompeian camp, 
and without waiting to seize on the rich spoil it con- 
tained, started in pursuit of the main body of the 
fugitives. Early the next morning, what remained of 
Pompey’s army, some 24,000 men, surrendered at 
discretion. 

So ended the first of the three historic battles, 
Pharsalus, Philippi, and Actium, which decided the fate 
of the Roman world. .All three were fought in the 
debateable land of the Greco-Macedonian peninsula; 
all three were in some degree a trial of strength be- 
tween East and West ; and in all, Western discipline and 
courage triumphed over the less trustworthy levies of 
the East. Nor must it be forgotten that the success of 
Osesar at Pharsalus, like that of his great nephew at 
Actium, was gained in defence of Rome and Italy, 
against a would-be invader who, though Roman, relied 
chiefly on the resources of the kingdoms of the East. 

It was consequently with the Caesars, and not with 
their opponents, that the growing sentiment of Italian 
patriotism was allied. 

Pompey himself had not perished on the scene of his Flight and 

* - 1 , death of 

first defeat. Whmi his camp was stormed he escaped pompey. 
on horseback to Larissa, and thence to the coast. His 
case was not yet desperate, for his fleet commanded the 
seas, and the province of Africa was still his. But the 
shock of misfortune paralysed his ener^es ; accustomed 
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for years to unbi'olren success, and to be hailed on all 
sides as ‘ Poinpej’’ tlis G-reat,’ he could not set himself 
to the task of rebuilding his shatLored fortunes, and the 
conviction that his cause was lost, which Cicero tells 
us had fillet! the minds of ‘ ail kings and people,’ ^ 
was clearly shared by himself. ITrom the Thessalian 
coast he crossed the -dEgsean, over which eighteen 
years before he had sailed in ti’iumph, bo Mitylene, and 
thence to Cilicia and Cyprus, only to find that the 
power of his name was gone, and that the East would 
no longer rise at his call. From Cyprus he went to 
Egypt, hoping to find an ally in the boy-king Ptolemy, 
and there, as he landed at Pelusium, he was treacher- 
ously murdered.^ 

The victory at Pharsalus, followed as it was by tbe 
death of his great rival, might have been expected to 
secure for Osesar undisputed supi'emacy, and sot him 
free to reorganise the government of the state. But 
although the wiser men of the vanquished party, headed 
by Cicero, accepted defeat,® Caesar’s own rashness, in 
the first place, and then the irreconcilable animosity of 
some of the Pompeian leaders, involved him in a series 
of fresh conflicts. Hurrying in pursuit of Pompey, he 
reached Alexandria (October 48 B.a) with a small force 
— only to hear of his death. His demand that the young 
king Ptolemy and his sister and rival Cleopatra shoiild 
disband their forces and submit to his arbitration was 
resented as an unwarrantable interference,^ and he found 

^ CSic. ad Att.f 3d. 6. 

a OsBS., J3. a, iii. 108, 104; Pint., Bomp., 77-79, 

» CHc. ad AO., xL6; ad Warn., xv. 15. 

* A a, ta. 107 . 
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himself blockaded in Alexandria by the royal forces. 

Even when set free by the arrival of a relieving force 
under the command, strangely enough, of a reputed son 
of the gi'eat Mithridates, he lingered in Egypt, held a 
prisoner, it was said, by the charms of Cleopatra. It 
was not until June 47 b.o. that he left for Syria, and ro7A.t.c. 
was there met by the news that Pharnaces, the son and Defeat of 
heir of Mithridates the Great, taking advantage of the 
masterless condition of Asia to renew on a smaller 
scale his father’s ambitious schemes, had defeated 
Domitius Calvinus, and recovered his hereditary king- 
dom of Pontus.’^ Leaving Syria in the charge of Sextus 
Cajsar, he sailed to Cilicia. In the * durbar ’ held at 
Tarsus, ho hastily arranged the affairs of the province, 
and then marched through Cappadocia to Pontus — 
where a single battle decided the late of Pharnaces, 
who Wits completely defeated at Zola.^ Towards the TJieAa lean 
end of 47 RO. Csesar at last reached Italy, but only to 7 orA.u.a 
leave it again at once, for the enemies whom he had 
crushed in the East were now making head against him 
in the West. Africa was wholly in their hands, and the 
allegiance of Spain had been shaken by the misgovern- 
ment of Caesar’s legate, Cassius Longinus. The African 
campaign occupied the spring of 46 B.O. It was closed ros 
by the battle of Thapsus (April 46 ;b.c.) and by the 
suicide at Utica of the younger Cato, the inflexible stoic neatbofOato 
and republican, who, far more than the so-called ‘last**^****' 
of the Romans,’ Brutus and Cassius, represented all 
that was best in the opposition to Cassarism.® Between 

^ 84 " 40 # 
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June 46 B.O., when he left Africa, and the end of October 
in that year, Caesar enjoyed a brief respite from cam- 
paigning ; but in November he was again in the field. 
Further Spain, irritated by the misrule of Cassius, and 
encouraged by the presence of Labienus and of Pom- 
pey’s eldest son, was in open revolt. Caesar hurried to 
the province, and the last of his victories was won at 
Munda, in southern Spain, on the 17th of March 45 B.c.^ 
Towards the end of the summer he returned to Italy, 
to receive fresh honours from senate and people, and to 
take up again the work of reform so often interrupted. 
His civil wars were over, and he was at leisure, not 
merely to restore order at home, but to frame schemes, 
worthy of the wide authority he wielded, for the con- 
solidation of the empire. In especial he was anxious 
to secure it against attack from without, and it was no 
doubt with this view, as well as from a desire to avenge 
the defeat of Crassus, and recover the lost standards, 
that he planned an expedition against Parthia^ But his 
dazzling successes, and still more the avowed, though 
humane, absolutism of his government, were intoler- 
able to the Eoman nobles, who could see in his rule 
only the degradation of their order, and in the ruler 
nothing but a tyrant of the Greek type.® On the 
fated Ides of Mfirch 44 b.o. he was attacked in the 
senate-house and murdered, leaving his task but half 
accomplished, and the Eoman world a prey to renewed 
anarchy and civil war. 


^ S, ITispan., 27 «S3. 

* Hat., Ccet., 64 ; App., £, O,, ii. 110. 

* die. Jf’em., iv. 6. 
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Yet short as were the intervals of rest allowed him 
during the five stormy years which followed his entry 
into Rome in March 49 B.o., it is difficult to overrate 
the importance of the work he did. The fact that he 
dissociated the idea of personal rule from the evil Sullan 
traditions of party revenge, and made it rather the 
embodiment of imperial unity and good order, is suffi- 
cient of itself to justify his claim to he regarded as the 
founder of that system of government under which the 
civilised world lived contentedly for three centuries. 

The task which he had to perform was no easy one. Diotatorsiiip 
It came upon him suddenly for there is no sufficient 
reason to believe that Csesar had long premeditated fos-io A.r.o 
revolution, or that he had previously aspired to any- 
thing more than such a position as that which Pompey 
had already won, a position unrepubliean indeed, but 
accepted even by republicans as inevitable.^ War was 
forced upon him as the alternative to political suicide, 
but success in war brought the responsibilities of nearly 
absolute power, and Caesar’s genius must be held to 
have shown itself in the masterly fashion in which he 
grasped the situation, rather than in thesupposed sagacity 
with which he is said to have foreseen and prepared for 
it. In so far as he failed, his failure was mainly due to 
the fact that his tenure of power was too short for the 
work which he was required to perform. SVom the 
very first moment when Pompey’s ignominious retreat 

i On this, as on many other points connected with Caesar, divergence 
has here been ventured on from the views eaepressed by Mommsen in 
his brilliant chapter on Casar iii. i46 tqq.). Too mneh stress 

must, not be laid on the gossip retailed by Suetonius as to Csesaifs 
early inientiQns. 
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left Mm master of Italy, be made it clear that he was 
neither a second Sulla nor even the reckless anarchist 
which many believed him to be.' The Roman and 
Italian public were first startled by the masterly rapidity 
and energy of his movements, and then agreeably sur- 
prised by his lenity and moderation. No proscriptions 
or confiscations followed his victories, and all his acts 
evinced an unmistakable desire to effect a sober and 
reasonable settlement of the pressing questions of the 
hour j of this, and of his almost superhuman energy, 
the long list of measures he carried out or planned 
is sufficient proof. ‘The children of the proscribed’ 
were at length restored to their rights,® and with them 
many of the refugees ® who had found shelter in 
Caesar’s camp during the two or throe years immedi- 
ately preceding the war; but the extreme men among 
his supporters soon realised that their hopes of ‘ novae 
tabulae ’ and grants of land were illusory. In allotting 
lands to his veterans, Caesar carefully avoided any dis- 
turbance of existing owners and occupiers,'* and the 
mode in which he dealt with the economic crisis pro- 
duced by the war seems to have satisfied all reason 
able men.'^ It had been a common charge against 
Caesar in former days that he paid excessive court to 

1 Cicero vividly expresses the revulsion of feeling produced by 
Osssar’s energy, humanity, and moderation on his drst appearance in 
Italy. Compare eawf Att,^ vii. 11, with ud viii. IS. 

» Dio, xli. IS. ® -A.pp., ii. 48 ; Dio, xli. S6, 

^ Pint., 51; Bueton., 87: ^adsignavit agros, sed non con- 

tinuos, ne q,uis possessorum expelleretur.* -A-pp*, ii. 94. 

0 For the 'lex Julia de pecimiia matuis^’ see Bueton., 42 ; Ocesarj, 
JB, a, iii 1 ; Dio, xH. 87; App., ii. 48. The * feeneratores » were 
satisfied ; dc. ud viii. 17. But the law displeased anarchists 

like Ckellus Kufos and P. Coroelius Ddabella. 
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the poptilace of Rome, and now that he was master he 
still dazzled and delighted them by the splendour of 
the spectacles he provided, and by the liberality of his 
largesses. But he was no indiscriminate flatterer of the 
mob. The popular clubs and guilds which had helped 
to organise the anarchy of the last few j'ears were 
dissolved.^ A strict inquiry was made into the distri- 
bution of the monthly doles of com, and the number of 
recipients was reduced by one-half. ^ Finally the posi- 
tion of the courts of justice was raised bj' the abolition 
of the jJopular element among the judioes.® Nor did 
Csesar shrink from the attempt, in which so many had 
failed before him, to mitigate the twin evils which were 
ruining the prosperity of Italy, — the concentration of a 
pauper population in the towns, and the denudation 
and desolation of the country districts. His strong 
hand cari'ied out the scheme so often proposed by the 
popular leaders since the days of Graius Gracchus, the 
colonisation of Carthage and Corinth. Allotments of 
land on a large scale were made in Italy decaying 
towns were reinforced by fresh drafts of settlers ; on 
the large estates and cattle farms the owners were 
required to find employment for a certain amount of 
free labour ; and a slight and temporary stimulus was 
given to Italian industry by the re-imposition of harbour 
dues upon foreign goods.^ To these measures must be 
added his schemes for the draining of the Fucine Lake 
and the Pomptine Marshes, for a new road across the 
Apennines, and for turning the course of the Tiber.® 

I Suetonu, 42. ® Ibid., 41 ; Dio, xliii. 21. 

• Sneton., 40 ; Dio, aiiii. 25. * Sueton., 42, 48. 

» Dlnfc., Ctea, 68 ; Stioton., 44 ; Dio, xliii. 61. 
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It is true tliat these vigorous efforts to revive the agra- 
rian prosperity of Italy were made along the old lines 
laid down eighty years before by the Gracchi, and that 
their final success was no greater than that of preceding 
efforts in the same direction ; but they are a proof of 
the spirit in which Caesar understood the responsibilities 
of absolute power, and their failure was due to causes 
which no legislation could remove. The reform of the 
calendar ^ completes a record of administrative reform 
which entitles Csesar to the praise of having governed 
well,- whatever may be thought of the validity of his 
title to govern at all. 

But how did Osesar deal with what was, after all, the 
greatest problem which he was called upon to solve — 
the establishment of a satisfactory government for the 
empire ? One point, indeed, was already settled — the 
necessity, if the empire was to hold together at all, of 
placing the army, the provinces, and the control of the 
foreign policy in more vigorous hands than those of a 
number of changing magistrates independent of each 
other, and only very imperfectly controlled by the senate 
at home. Some centralisation of the executive author- 
ity was indispensable, and this part of his work Osssar 
thoroughly performed. From the moment when he 
seized the moneys in the treasury on his first entry into 
Rome,* down to the day of his death, he recognised no 
other authority but his throughout the empine. He 
alone directed the policy of Roman foreign affairs ; the 
legions were led, and the provinces governed, not by 
independent magistrates, hut by his * legates ' ; * and 

> See McHsmaen, R. O., ill. 560 ; end Btsoher, JUfm. 

292 mti, * Pint., 86. * Bio, adilL 47. 
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the title ‘imperator,’ -vrliieh he adopted, was inteuded 
to express the absolute and unlimited nature of the 
‘ imperium. ’ he claimed, as distinct from the limited 
spheres of authority possessed by republican magis- 
trates.^ In so centi*alising the executive authority over 
the empire at large, Osesar was but developing the 
policy implied in the Gabinian and ]Manilian laws, and 
the precedent ho established was closely followed by 
his successoi’s. It was otherwise with the more di£Bcult 
question of the form under which this new executive 
authority should' be exercised, and the relation it should 
bold to the republican constitution. We must be con- 
tent to remain in ignorance of the precise shape which 
Cajsar intended ultimately to give to the new system. 
The theory that he contemplated a revival of the old 
Roman kingship ® is supported by little more than the 
popular gossip of the day, and the foi'm under which he 
actually wielded his authority can hardly have been 
regarded by so sagacious a statesman as more than a 
provisional arrangement. This form was that of the 
dictatorship ; and in favour of the choice it might have 
been urged that the dictatorship was the office natur- 
ally marked out by republican tradition as the one best 
suited to carry the state safely through a serious crisis, 
that the powers it conveyed were wide, that it was as 
dictator that Sulla had reorganised the state, and that 
a dictatorship had been spoken of as the readiest means 
of legalising Pompey’s protectorate of the republic in 

1 Sueton., 40 j Bio, xlitt, 44. Por this use of tlie title ' imperator,* 
see Monunsen, R, G., lii. 4fl6, aud note. 

3 See Mommsen, iil. 467, and Ranke, Wdtgesehichief ii. S19 asf. 
Aooording to Appian (ii. 110) and Plutarcli (Ckea . , 64), the title ‘ rex ’ 
was only to be nsed abroad in the Bast, as likely to strengthen Ctesar** 
l^uwition against the Part&ians. 
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53-52. The choice, nevertheless, was a bad one. It 
■was associated -with those very Sullan traditions from 
■which OsBsar was most anxious to sever himself j it 
implied necessarily the suspension for the time of all 
constitutional government ; and, lastly, the dictatorship 
as held by C®sar could not even plead that it con- 
formed to the old rules and traditions of the office. 
There was, indeed, a precedent in Sulla’s case for a 
dictator ‘reipublicse constituendse causa,’ but Oaesar 
was not only appointed in an unusual manner, but 
appointed for an unprecedentedly long period,^ and the 
‘ perpetual dictatorship ’ granted him after his crowning 
victory at Munda (45) was a contradiction in terms and 
a repudiation of constitutional government which ex- 
cited the bitterest animosity.* The dictatorship served 
well enough for the tame to give some appearance of 
legality to Caesar’s autocratic authority, but it was not 
— even, it is probable, in liis own eyes — a satisfactory 
solution of the problem. 

A second question, hardly less important tliau the 
establishment and legislation of a strong central ex- 
ecutive authority over the army and the pro^vinoes, 
was that of the position to be assigned to the old con- 
stitution by the side of this new power. So far as 
C»sar himself was concerned, the answer was for the 
time sufficiently clear. The old constitution was not 
formally abrogated. The senate mot and deliberated i 


1 Cffisai'g first dictatorship is 49 was simply * comitiorum hahen- 
dorom oassa,’ and lasted only eleven days. He was appointed 
dictator again for one year in 48, tor ten years in 46, and for life in 45. 

* Oioero L2) praises Antony, ‘ quum dictatoriH nomen . . . 

propter perpetoea diotatnrse reoentem memoriam fnsditus ex r«- 
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the assembly passed laws and elected magistrates ; 
there were still consuls, praetors, aediles, quaestors, and 
ti-ibunes ; and Caesar himself, like his successors, pro- 
fessed to hold his authority by the will of the people. 
But senate, assembly, and magistrates were all alike 
suboi’dinated to the ijaramount authority of the dicta- 
tor ; and this subordination was, in appearance at least, 
more direct and complete under the rule of Caesar 
than under tliat of Augustus. Caesar was by nature 
as impatient as Augustus was tolerant of established 
forms ; and, dazzled by the splendour of his career of 
victory, and by his ubiquitous energy and versatility, 
the Roman public, high and low, prostrated themselves 
before him and heaped honours upon him with a 
reckless profusion which made the existence of any 
authority by the side of his own an absurdity.^ Hence, 
under Caesar, the old constitution was repeatedly dis- 
regarded, or suspended in a way which contrasted im- 
favourably with the more respectful attitude assumed 
by Augustus- For months together Rome was left 
without any regular magistrates, and was governed 
like a subject town by Caesar’s prefects.® At another 
time a tribune was seen exercising authority outside 
the city bounds and invested with the ‘ imperium ’ of 
a prsetor.® At the elections, candidates appeared 
before the people backed by a written recommendation 
from the dictator, which was equivalent to a command.'* 

1 For tlie long list of thsso, see Appian, ii. 106 ; Dio, xliii. 48-45 ; 
Flut., 67; Sneton., 76. Cf. also Monunsen, R. O., ilL 463 sq . ; Watson, 
Cietr&g App. x. ; Zumpt, Stadia Smn.tma, 199 ag. (Berlin, 

1859). * Zumpt, Mom., 241 ; Sneton., 76, 

® Oxc. ad. X. 8a. _ 

*■ Sneton., 41 : ‘ Osesor dictator . . - commendo vobis illTUU, et lUum, 
nt vostro BoA’agio sttom dignitatem teneant.’ 
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Finally, the senate itself was transformed out of all 
likeness to its former self by the raising of its numbers 
to 900, and by the admission of old soldiers, sons of 
freedmen, and even * semi-barbarous Gauls.’ ^ But, 
though Oassar’s high-handed conduct in this respect 
was not imitated by his immediate successors, yet the 
main lines of their policy were laid down by him. 
These were (1) the municipalisation of the old repub- 
lican constitution, and (2) its subordination to the 
paramount authority of the master of the legions and 
the provinces. In the first case he only carried further 
a change already in progress. Of late years the senate 
had been rapidly losing its hold over the empire at 
large. Even the ordinary proconsuls were virtually 
independent potentates, ruling their provinces as they 
chose, and disposing absolutely of legions which recog- 
nised no authority but theirs. The consuls and prsetora 
sr3A.v.a of each year had since 81 been stationed in Rome, and 
immersed in purely municipal business ; and, lastly, 
since the enfranchisement of Italy, the comitia, though 
still recognised as the ultimate source of all authority, 
had become little more than assemblies of the city 
populace, and their claim to represent the true Eoman 
people was indignantly questioned, even by republicans 
like Cicero. The concentration in Csesar’s hands of all 
authority outside Borne completely and finally severed 
all real connection between the old institutions of the 
republic of Borne and the government of the Boman 
Empire. And though Augustus and Tiberius elevated 
the senate to a place beside themselves in this govem- 
rneok its share of the work was a subordinate one, and 
r Soeton., 42, 70 ; Dio, xUii. 47, 
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it never again directed the policy of the state ; while, 
from the time of Csesar onwards, the old magistracies 
are merely municipal offices, with a steadily d iminishin g 
authority, even in the city, and the comitia retain no 
other prerogative of imperial importance but that of 
formally confirming the ruler of the empire in the 
possession of an authority which is already his. Bat 
the institutions of tho republic not mei'ely became, 
what they hud originally been, the local institutions of 
the city of Borne j they were also subordinated ev'en 
within these narrow limits to the paramount authority 
of the man who held in his hands the army and the 
provinces. And here Cmsar’s policy was closely fol- 
lowed by his successors. Autocratic abroad, at home 
he was the chief magistrate of the commonwealth ; and 
this position was max'ked, in his case as in that of those 
who followed him, by a combination in his person of 
various powers, and by a general right of precedejice, 
which left no limits to his authority but such as he 
chose to impose upon himself. During the greater 
part of liis reign he Avas consul as Aveil as dictator.’- 
In 48, after his victory at Pharsalus, he was given the 
‘ tribunicia potestas * for life,^ and after his second 
success at Thapsus the * praefectura momm ’ for thruo 
years.® As chief magisti ate he convened and picsided 
in the senate, no m inated candidates, conducted elections, 
carried laws in the assembly, and administered justice 
in court.'* Finally, as a reminder that the chief magis- 
trate of Eomo was also the autocratic ruler of the 

1 Watson, op. eit., App. x, ; Znmpt, Stvd. Horn., loe. ott. ; Sneton., 
76 ; ' tertiTiin et <|naTtmn consniatnia tltolo tenns gessit.' 

* Dio, 20. • Ibid., xliii. 14 ; Sneton., 7<t 

* Swtxax.^ 48: ‘Jns laboriosuaime a« severissime dixit.* 
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empire, lie wore, even in Rome, the laurel wreath and 
triumphal dress, and carried the sceptre of the victorious 
imperator*^ 

ITor are we without some clue as to the policy which 
Cmsar had sketched out for himself in the administra- 
tion of the empire, the government of which he had 
centralised in his own hands. The much-needed 
work of rectifying the frontiers he was forced, by his 
premature death, to leave to other hands, but our 
authorities agree in attributing to him the design of 
extending the rule of Kome to its natural geographical 
limits — ^to the Euphrates and the Caucasus on the 
East, to the Danube and the Rhine, or possibly the 
Elbe, on the North, and to the ocean on the ^Vest. 
Within the frontiers he anticipated Augustus in 
lightening the financial burdens of the provincials, 
and in establishing a stricter control over the pro- 
vincial governoi’s, while he went beyond him in his 
desire to consolidate the empire by extending the 
Homan franchise and admitting provincials to a share 
in the government. He completed the Homanisation 
of Italy by his enfranchisement of the Transpadane 
G-auls, and by establishing throughout the peninsula 
a uniform system of municipal government, which, 
under his successors, was gradually extended to the 
pi’ovinccsa 

> App., U* 106; Dio, adiii. 43. 



CHAPTER IlL 

THJE PJROYISIONAL GOVERNMENT OE THE TRTUilVIRATn 
44-27 B.O. 

Between the day of Caesar’s murder in March 44 B,o. noA.iy.c. 
and the 1st of January 27 B.O., when his great nephew 727 A.u.a 
restored the republic, under the presidency of himself 
as ‘princeps/ or first citizen, lies a dreary period of after Ccesar’s 
anarchy and bloodshed.^ The knot of jealous and 
resentful nobles who had assassinated the great dictator 
claimed, indeed, to have freed Rome from the rule of a 
tyrant, but the general feeling was one of dismay at 
the prospect of renewed confusion and conflict. ‘If 
Caesar,^ writes a Roman man of business to Cicero, 

‘ could not find a way out of our difficulties, who will 
find one now ? ^ ^ Even Cicero, earnestly as he strove 
to convince himself and others that a genuine restora- 
tion of the republic was now possible, was forced to 
confess that the ‘liberators’ had not half done their 
work,® and though he set himself with indefatigable 
energy to the task of re-establishing the old constitu- 

^ For this period see Merivale, McmaTis under the JBmpire, vol. iii.; 
Gardthausen, Ausfuattis ; Lange, AlterthUmer, iiL 476 The 

chief ancient authorities, besides Cicero, are Dio Cass., bks. xUt.-H., 

App., JB, G., ii.-v. 

* Cic. ad Att., adv. 1. 

* 3dy. 12 : th koXtjs dreKous 64 / — q/l 

xiy. 21. 
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tion, it was beyond his powers to alter the course of 
events. The tragedy of the Ides of March was fol- 
lowed, not by a republican restoration, but by a war of 
succession, a conflict in which even Cicero’s eloquence 
went for little by comp.arison with the swords of the 
legionaries. Of the rival claimants to the place which 
Csesar had fllled, the most conspicuous at the moment 
M. Antonius. of OsBsar’s death was Marcus Antonius, once Csesar’s 
master of the horse, and his’ lieutenant in Italy, now 
sole consul, and as such the official head of the state. 
A brilliant soldier, an effective speaker, and the close 
friend of the great dictator, he was, as Cicero recog- 
nised, a far more formidable person than either M. 
M. Lepidns JEmilius Lepidus or Sextus Pompeius. The former, 
Pompoias. though a great noble, and governor of the two im- 
portant provinces of Hither Spain and Karbonese Gaul, 
possessed neither ability nor resolution enough to win 
for himself the prize to which he aspired. The latter, 
though he had succeeded in collecting a force, and 
making good a position in Further Spain, ^ was as yet 
an outlaw, bearing indeed a great name, but a man of 
whom little was known, and from whom little was 
feared. Moreover, with both Lepidus and Sextus 
Pompeius -Antony had established friendly relations. 
He had given his daughter in marriage to Lepidus’s 
son, and promised to secure for the father the office 
of ‘poutifex maximus,’ left vacant by Caesar’s death.^ 
The bribe offered to Sextus was the repeal of the sen- 
tence of outlawry and the restoration of his father’s 
property.® 

^ Bio, idT. 10. 


> Ibid., zUr. 68. 


* Ibid., ziT. 10. 
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Matters thus airanged \rith the only rivals whom he 
saw any reason to fear, Antony proceeded, in his own 
reckless fashion, to play the part of Caesar in Eonie. 

Caesar’s papers had been intrusted to his care by the 
dictator’s widow Calpurnia, and of these he made 
unscrupulous use ; laws were carried, provinces as- 
signed, exiles recalled, property granted or confiscated ; 
and for everything Antony professed that he found 
authority in the ‘Acts of Csesar/^ The one thing 
wanting to establish his position, a military command, 
he proposed to secure by transferring to himself the 
province of Cisalpine Gaul, with the legions at present 
in Macedonia.® 

But he had now to reckon with an opponent in- Octavius, 
finitely more dangerous than Lepiilus or Sextus. Gains 
Octavius was at Apollonia when his great uncle was 
murdered. On hearing that Csesar had made him his 
heir he crossed to Italy (April 44 B.C.), and travelled 7 io A.u.a 
to Borne to claim his inheritance.® He was only in 
his nineteenth year, and, as yet, had little to rely upon 
but his relationship with Caesar. Bub from the first 
he displayed all the astuteness, self-control, and tena- 
city of purpose which made him ultimately far more 
than a match for his reckless and headstrong rival. 

While professing to have no other object than to 
claim his rights as Caesar’s heir and adopted son, and 
avoiding all risk of rupture with Antony,* he Quietly 
strengthened his position, both with the veterans who 


I Cic., PhO., i. 8-10. 

* Bio, zlv. 9 ; it liad been assigned to Decimus Bratus. 

» ma., xlv. 8 ; Suetou., Avg., 8 . * Dio, xlv. B. 
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eagerly welcomed a second Caesar, and with the 
Eoman populace. In October, Antony, already alarmed 
at the growing popularity of his young rival, went to 
Brundnsium to meet the legions from Macedonia. 
Octavius seized the opportunity to tamper with the 
newly-arrived troops, and ultimately succeeded in 
detaching from Antony one whole legion. At the 
same time he raised a force from among Caesar’s 
veterans in Campania.^ He was now at the head of a 
considerable body of troops, but what use he would 
make of them was still uncertain, and as yet he held 
no command from senate or people.* In December, 
however, Antony arrived in Cisalpine Gaul, shut up 
D. Brutus in Mutina, and proceeded to take forcible 
possession of his province. Octavius saw his oppor- 
tunity. He came forward as the defender of the 
republic against Antony, and marched northward to 
the relief of Brutus. On January 1, 43 B.O.,® the 
senate formally recognised their self-appointed cham- 
pion. Octavius was made a senator, with consular 
rank, invested with the imperium, and authorised to 
conduct the war against Antony in conjunction with 
the two consuls of the year.* The so-called ‘.War of 
Mutina’ was ended, towards the close of April, by a 

1 Dio, xlv. 12, 13. 

® Anc, Zat^ i. 1 : ‘aiinos undevigiiiti natus exercitum private 
cousilio et privata impensa comparavi ; per quern rempublicam [do]mi- 
nalione factionis oppresaam in libertatem vindica[vi]/ 

* Cic., V. 17 ; Dio, xlvi. 29. That this was Octavius’s object 
Cicero clearly saw ; ad xvL 6 (November 44 B«o.) : * plane hoc 
spectat ut s6 duce bellum geratur cum Antonio/ 

* Mon. Anc, Zat., i. 8 : 'Senatus ... in ordinem suum ]n[e ad«< 
legit] . . . con[sula]rem locum [simul daus] . . . imperium mihi 

App*, Z, C,, iii. 11. 
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■battle near Mutina, in which Antony was defeated and 
compelled to raise the siege of that town. But the 
consul Hirtius was killed in the battle, and his col- 
league Pansa died shortly afterwards of wounds 
received in an earlier engagement.^ Octavius had now 
every right to expect that the sole command would be 
given to him ; at Cicero’s suggestion, however, the senate 
passed him over in favour of Decimus Brutus, and 
refused his demand to be elected consul® He replied 
by marching on Borne at the head of eight legions, and 
his arrival decided the matter. On August 19 he octavins 
was elected consul, though only twenty years of age.® 
Meanwhile Antony had already, in May, joined forces ^ 
with Lepidus near Forum Julii. Later in the autumn 
they were strengthened by the adhesion first of Asinius 
Pollio, governor of Further Spain, and then of Plancus, 
governor of bTorthern Gaul A final blow to the hopes 
of Cicero and his friends was the death of Decimus 
Brutus at Aquileia.^ The legions of M. Brutus and 
Cassius were too far off to be of immediate service, and 
the senate could only await in passive helplessness the 
issue of the approaching meeting between the young 
Ceesar and his rivals. Octavius marched from Borne 
at the head of his legions, and met Antony and Lepidus 
in conference near Bononia.® A coalition was formed, __ 

The second 

and a division of power agreed upon* In November Triumviiate 

1 Dio, 3clvi, 38, 39 ; App., B. C, iii 71. ® Dio, xlvL 41. 

» Mon, Ane. Lat,, i. 7, 8 ; Dio, xlvi. 44. He had been saluted as 
^imperator’ after the defeat of Antony in April; Dio, xlvi 38; 
a L X., X. 8375. 

^ He was murdered while making his way to join M. Bratue in 
Macedonia ; Dio, xM. 53 ; App., B, C., iii. 97* 

^ Dio, xlvi. 55 ; App., B, C., iv. 2. 
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the three new masters of the Eoman world appeared in 
Rome, and by a hurried rote of the terrified people 
the provisional government, iisually known as the 
Second Triumvirate, was established, Antony, Lepidus, 
and Octavius being appointed commissioners ‘for the 
reorganisation of the state ’ for a period of five years.^ 
Their first acts were of evil omen for the peace and 
order of the empire. They revived the hateful Sullan 
traditions * of proscription and confiscation, and among 
their victims was the great orator, who for the last 
eighteen months had been waging on unequal contest 
* with words against swords,’ ® on behalf of the ancient 
civic constitution, which he had once saved, and which 
he did not care to outlive. His murder was Antony’s 
reply to the Philijipics, and, brutal as the act was, 
it significantly marked the changed order of things. 
The irreconcilable puritanism of Cato found many 
imitators under the rule of the Caesars, but the long 
line of orator statesmen, who swayed the destinies of 
free civic communities by the force of persuasive 
speech, closed with Cicero.* 

Throughout December 43 B.C., and through the early 
months of 42 B.O., the reign of terror lasted.® Its 
horrors are said to have exceeded those of the Marian 
and Sullan proscriptions, and they were aggravated by 
the desperate straits to which the triumvirs were driven 


r Mon. Anc. Lcet., i. 9. livy, Bptt., cxx.: ‘ nt inviri reipublioa con- 
stitaendsaper quinquenniam esaent.’ Bio, xlvi. 66} App., B. C., iv. 7. 

a Bio, xlviL 8 : rci dXXa 8<ra ixl ro8 2d Wov vp&rtpop ivh-paKTo 
KoX T&re <rwe^p«ro. 

* Cic. ad Bam., zii. 22 : 'non pari condicione, contra ama verbis.’ 

* For CHoero’s mnxder, see Hut., Oieero, 47 ; Bio, zlvii. 8. 

» Bio, advli. 1-17 } App., A C., iv. 6. 
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in order to satisfy the demands of the turbulent 
soldiery 1 who filled the city, and to prepare for the 
war with Brutiis and Cassius. There is a certain grim 
irony in the fact that the authors of these enormities 
ostentatiously represented their work as one of righteous 
vengeance on the murderers of Csesar.- The name of Honours 
the dictator was invoked to justify a policy of bloodshed 
and plunder — which was the very reverse of his own, — 
and while the forum swam with blood, and the streets 
were encumbered with corpses, the supreme hononr of 
deification was paid to the dead Julius.® The founda- 
tions of a temple dedicated to his memory were laid on 
the spot where his body had been burnt, and triumvirs, 
senate, and people swore always to observe and uphold 
his ordinances.^ The chief responsibilitj' for the atro- 
cities is laid upon Antony and Lepidns, but the 
audacious fiction which described them as nothing more 
than an act of filial duty to a murdered father is at 
least characteristic of Octavius.® 

The triumvirs were now masters of Borne and Italy ; war with 
of the provinces, Spain and Gaul were also theirs. But 
they were far from being supreme throughout the 
empire. In the West Sextus Pompeius was daily 

t According to Appian {Ji, O., iv. 8), the territoriea of eighteen 
Italian towns were selected, and lands assigned to the soldiery in 
them. ® App., B. O., iv. 8 sqq. 

» I. ii. If., 6014 ; ‘ qnem Senatus Populusqne Bomanns in deomm 
nuinerum rettulit.’ The deification probably took place early in 
42 B.a ; Mommsen, <Slf. B,, ii. 717. 

* Dio, xlvii. 18; the ‘heronm Jnlii,* or 'sedes divl Jnli!,’ was 
dedicated by Octavius in 80 b,o. 

” The reference to the proscriptions in the Ancyran Monninent is 
significant ; jifon. Ane, i. 10: ' qui parentem meum [interfecerlont 

in exilinm expnli.’ 
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growing stronger. BHs fleet commanded the western 
Mediterranean, he was in possession of Sicily, and the 
recent massacres had sent hundreds of fugitives to swell 
the ranks of his adherents.^ In the East, Brutus 
and Cassius had overborne all opposition, and were 
masters of Macedonia and Achaia, of Asia Minor and 
Syria. The attempt to dislodge Sextus Pompeius from 
Sicily was abandoned as impracticable,® and leaving 
Lepidus to look after Italy, Antony and Octavius sailed 
early in the autumn from Bnindusium to face Brutus 
and Cassius at Philippi, in Macedonia, where the latter 
were already encamped within easy reach of the sea 
and of their fleet.® The circumstances of the final 
encounter bore a certain resemblance to those which 
attended the battle at Pharsalus. The forces of Antony 
and Octavius were, like those of Caesar, drawn mainly 
from Italy and the West, while the more numerous army 
of their opponents was largely composed, as that of 
Pompey had been, of eastern auxiliaries.^ Moreover, 
while it was the object of the triumvirs, as of 0®sar 
before them, to force on an engagement, Bratus and 
Cassius had, like Pompey, everything to gain by delay, 
and it was only the impatience of their troops which 
obliged them to fight. The first day’s battle was inde- 
cisive. Brutus defeated the troops opposed to him 
under Octavius; but, on the other hand, Cassius was 

1 Dio, xlvii. 12, 36. s Ibid., xlvii. 87. 

* Ibid., xlvfL 87-49 ; App., B. C,, iv. 87 «S 2 . ; Plat., Bruiut, 
88 , 58 . 

* OardthaoBen, i. 170 ; App., J3. 0., iv. 88. Witb Brutoa 

snd Oassins vere not only Thtacians and Illyrians, bnt mounted archers 
from Arabia, Media, and PartMa. 
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out-manoeuvred by Antony, and Hastily imagining that 
all was lost, slew himself. Brutus now assumed the 
sole command, and prepared to wear out Ms enemy by 
a policy of masterly inactivity. The triumvirs found 
their supplies running short, and winter coming on; 
and their position was fast becoming untenable, when 
Brutus, like Pompey, was reluctantly forced by Ms 
officers to leave his entrenchments and fight. The 
battle ended in his complete defeat. The last of the 
republican leaders fell by the hand of a friend. His 
troops, to the number of some 14,000 men, surrendered 
at discretion ; of Ms officers, some, like Horace, escaped 
by flight, others were captured, or avoided capture by 
suicide. The fleet alone sailed away unharmed, the 
greater part of it going to swell the growing forces of 
Sextus Pompeius, while a squadron under Cn. Domitius 
Aheuobarbus remained in the .ZEigsean. 

The victory was followed hy a fresh division of Division of 
authority between the conquerors.^ Antony undertook 
what no doubt seemed at the time the more attractive 
and lucrative task of restoring order in the unsettled 
provinces and vassal states of the East, and of collecting 
there the funds needed to redeem the promises made 
to the victorious legions. To Octavius was intrusted 
the duty of allotting the promised lands in Italy to the 
veterans, and of crushing Sextus Pompeius. The ar- 
rangement had coUsequences which it is possible that 
Octavius at least foresaw. While Antony was launched 
on a wild career of extravagant adventure in the East* 
which gradually alienated from Mm the sympathies of 

1 Bio, xlvui. 1. 
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the Eoman world, Octavius, securely established at 
Eome, in the ancient seat of government, and with full 
control of the constitutional machinery of the state, 
became not only master of the West, but the recognised 
champion of Roman civilisation and supremacy. 

At the outset, however, such results as these seemed 
remote enough. In carrying out the allotments of land 
to the veterans, a work which he commenced early in 
41 KC., Octavius provoked a crisis which, for a few 
months, threatened entirely to ruin his position. 
Antony’s brother Lucius, encouraged and directed by 
the former’s ambitious and unscrupidous wife Fulvia, 
after failing to get himself associated with Octavius in 
the business of allotment, came forward as the patron 
of all those who had been evicted or were threatened 
with eviction from their lands.^ Supported by these 
malcontents, by such of the soldiery as bribes or their 
own attachment to his brother Marcus could detach 
from Octavius’s side, and by a few senators, he formed a 
formidable party, seized one or two strong places, and 
prepared to supersede Octavius in the government of 
Italy. The outbreak of actual hostilities was delayed 
by fruitless negotiations, but, probably towards the 
end of the siunmer, Lucius marched upon Rome, and 
entered it. On Octavius’s advance, however, he again 
left the city and moved northwards. At Perusia he 
was overtaken and blockaded. The siege seems to have 
lasted throughout the autunm and early winter, but 
in January 40 B.O. Lucius surrendered, and the last 
civil war waged on Italian soil for more than a century 


* Pio, xlTiii. 0 *22. 


n* A.V.C, 
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came to an end.^ The victory at Perusia gave Octaviiia 
the control of Italy, and he now liastened to secure for 
himself the entire west, before the news of his brother’s 
defeat should rouse Antony to action. Spain and 
Numidia had been assigned to him by the agreement 
made after Philippi^ but Gaul and the old province of 
Africa belonged, under the terms of the same agreement, 
to Antony. Nevertheless, in July 40 B.a, Octavius 714 A.n.« 3 , 
crossed into Gaul and secured it, while Africa was 
offered to Lepidus in exchange for his nominal rule of 
Italy, an offer which Octavius hoped would hind both 
that province and Lepidus to his own side. Meanwhile 
he prepared to take decisive measures against Sextus 
Pompeius, whose power was daily on the increase, and 
whose fleet was not only ravaging the Italian coasts, 
but intercepting the com supplies of Borne itself. 

Marcus Vipsanius Agrippa, who now first appears as 
the ablest and most devoted of his lieutenants, was 
despatched to South Italy, with orders to dislodge 
Sextus from his formidable position in Sicily. 

For the moment, however, all operations against 
Sextus were suspended by the news that Antony, 
yielding at last to the entreaties of his partisans, was on 
his way to Italy to assert his rights. The period which 
had elapsed since the victory at Plulii)pi he had spent 
in the East, where his conduct had been that rather 
of a reckless soldier of fortune than of a responsible 
statesman.® The enormous sums which he levied from 
the Greek communities he squandered in riotous livini^ 

I For the Pemslne War, see Livy, Epit,, exxv. ; Veil. Pst, iL 7* ; 

Dio, xlviii. 13 sqq. ; App., B. G., ▼. 21 «qq, 

» xlvili. 24 sqq, ; Plut., Anton., 24 sqq. 
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and his own extravagance was equalled by that of his 
favourites, male and female. Penalties and rewards 
were distributed, rulers set up and deposed, as the 
fancy of the moment dictated. Discarding the severe 
dignity of the Eoman imperator, this new master of 
the East preferred to parade himself before the Greeks 
under the style and title of the god Dionysos. At 
Tarsus, where he had summoned the vassal kings and 
princes to appear before him and learn his pleasure, ho 
sieeaugwith first met the brilliant and ambitious princess who now 
caeopatia. |jg tjjg representative and heiress of the 

Ptolemies, and in an evil moment for himself he 
became the devoted lover and obedient slave of 
Cleopatra. When she returned to Egypt he followed 
713-714 her, and lounged away the winter of 41-40 B.c. as the 
foremost of her favourites and courtiers at Alexandria. 
714A.V.C. In the spring of 40 B.O. he at last nerved himself to 
leave Egypt : he sailed to Asia, and thence to Greece, 
where he learnt from Fulvia the news of the capture of 
Perusia. He at once crossed to Italy, and on being 
refused admission into Brundusium, landed with troops 
and commenced to lay siege to the town. 

Tli«Tmtiy A renewal of civil war seemed inevitable, but in 
reality neither Octavius nor Antony were anxious to 
n4A.o.a matters to an extremity. The former, though 

overwhelmingly superior by land, had every reason 
to dread a coalition between Sextus Pompeius and 
Antony, whose united fleets could easily blockade 
Italy, and cut ofif all supplies from outside.^ On his 


1 Dio, xlviii, 29. The two had, in fact, agreed to make common 
cause against OctaiduSv 
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side Antony had comparatively few troops, and, above 
all, he was anxious to get back to the East, where a 
Parthian war had broken out. A formidable obstacle 
to peace was removed by the death of liis wife Fulvia, 
and during the autumn the ‘ treaty of Bruadusium ’ 
postponed for nine years more the fin.al struggle between 
the two rivals.^ For the third time a partitiun of the 
empire was made. Octavius retained Italy and the 
western provinces, while Antony took over the whole 
of the East, including Macedonia and Achaia. Lepidus, 
whom neither of his colleagues eared even to consult, was 
obliged to be satisfied with the single province of Africa. 

Finally, as a pledge of their renewed friendship, Antony 
married his rival’s sister, Octavia. In the next year, 

39 B.O., to the infinite I’elief of Borne and Italy, a treaty ns A.w.a 
concluded at Misenum put a stop, though only as it of 
proved for a short time, to the piratical raids of Sextus 
Pompeius.2 In the course of the summer Octavius 
left Borne for Gaul, to resume the work of organisa- 
tion there which the thi’eatened war with Antony had 
interrupted, and about the same time Antony departed 
for Greece. 

Meanwhile, in the East, matters had gone from bad TheParthiai 
to worse, and at one moment it seemed as if Borne w'as 
destined to lose all that she had won in Western Asia, 

714 

The necessities of civil war had compelled Brutus and 
Cassius to seek the alliance of the Parthian king Orodes, 

^ Dio, xlviii. 28; Veil., ii. 76; App., B. (7., v. 60-65. 

» Livy, MpiU, cxxvii. ; Veil., ii. 77 ; Dio, xlviii. 34. Sextus was con- 
firmed in possession of Sicily and Sardinia, and was given in addition 
the province of Achaia, for five years. A free pardon and permission 
to retarp to Italy was granted to those who had taken refuge with him. 

y 
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and a body of Parthian cavalry had fought side by side 
with their legions at PhilippL The defeat of his allies, 
and the news that Antony was coming eastward, intent, 
it was said, on that invasion of Parthia which Csssar 
had planned, no doubt deterred Orodes from seizing 
the reward of his alliance, and occupying the defence- 
less province of Syria. But Antony passed on to Egypt 
to waste precious time at the feet of Cleopatra, leaving 
both Syria and Asia Minor at the mercy of any invader. 
It was, however, by a Roman officer that Orodes was 
persuaded to seize this opportunity of ousting the 
Romans from Asia. Q. Labienus,^ the son of the man 
who had been at first Caesar’s most trusted officer and 
then his bitterest enemy, had visited the Parthian court 
as the envoy of Brutus and Cassius, and after their 
defeat had remained there under Parthian protection. 
Forgetful, like his father, of his duty to Rome in his 
desire for revenge, he urged Orodes to strike at once, 
and promised himself to lead the armies of Parthia. 
His arguments, backed as they were by Orodes’s fiery son 
Pacorus, prevailed, and the Parthian forces crossed the 
Euphrates. The Roman troops in Syria who had fought 
for Brutus and Cassius were easily won over by Labienus,* 
and with the exception of the impregnable seaport of 
Tyre, both Syria and Judsea submitted to the invader. 
Crossing the Taurus, Labienus overran Cilicia, and 
entering the province of Asia, forced Antony’s legate, 
Munatius Plancus, to abandon the mainland and take 
iua. 0 . 0 . refuge in the islands. By the end of the year 40 B.O., 
while Octavius and Antony were celebrating their 
» Dio, xlviU. au » im., jdTili. 26. 
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reconciliation by festivities in Italy, tbe provinces 
beyond tbe sea vere in Parthian hands, lost as they 
had been once before in S8 B.C,, thanks to the minons 
quarrels which paralysed the power of Eome. 

The treaty of Brundusium, followed as it was early in p. ventUsu 
39 B.C. by the conclusion of peace with Sextus Pompeius, ^eSas^ 
must have sorely disappointed Labienus, who had 
relied, with some reason, on the prospects of a destruc- 
tive civil war in Italy. Antony, indeed, loitered as 
usual on his way eastward,^ with characteristic indiffer- 
ence to his O'wn reputation and to the plight of the 
unhappy provincials of Asia, who in the space of three 
years had suffered from the exactions of three diflei’ent 
masters. Fortunately, however, he sent on in advance 
P. Ventidius Bassus, an officer of vigour and ability, 
whose career, with its marked vicissitudes, was charac- 
teristic of the stormy times in which he lived.^ Made 
a prisoner as a boy at the siege of Asculum during the 
Social war, he had figured as a captive in the triumphal 
procession of Cn. Pompeius Strabo (89 B.C.). After 
earning a living, so his enemies said, as a dealer in 
mules,® he entered the axmy as a common soldier, where 
he attracted the notice of Caesar. Thanks to Caesar’s 
patronage, he rose rapidly, becoming tribune of the 
plebs and praetor. After Caesar’s death he joined 
Antony, and was outlawed by the senate along with his 
leader. On the formation of the second triumvirate ho 

1 Dio, xlTili. 39. ® Gdl., Jfoct. Ait., xv. 4. 

» GelL, JVbci, xv, 4; • comparandk mulis et veMculis . • • 
xnagistratibos qiii sorfciti provincias forent,* According to GellinSf it 
was in tbe performance of these commissariat dnties that be became 
known to Ceasar. 
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returned to Home, and at the close of 43 B.G. was 
rewarded with the consulship,^ and then with the 
governorship of Narbonese Gaul. 

The duty now intrusted to him of reconquering the 
eastern provinces was discharged with brilliant success. 
He at once crossed to Asia, and Labienus, taken com- 
pletely by surprise, at once evacuated the peninsula, 
and retreated to the Taurus,® where he summoned the 
Partliian force in Syria to his aid. Ventidius followed, 
and in a single battle decisively defeated both Labienus 
and his allies. Labienus’s army dispersed, and Ventidius, 
pressing forward a second time, routed the Parthians, 
who were holding the passes ® into Syria. The latter, 
however, were not yet reconciled to the loss of their 
acquisitions west of the Euphrates. In the following 
spring (88 B.O.) a Parthian army crossed the river, but 
only to be again defeated with frightful slaughter, among 
the dead being their prince Pacorus.* Ventidius had, 
in the course of little more than a year, restored Boman 
ascendency in the East. In the autumn of 38 B.a he 
returned to Borne, and rode in triumph through the 
streets, along which fifty years before he had been led 
as a captive.® 

Ventidius’s recall is said to have been due to Antony’s 
jealousy of his lieutenant’s success. At any rate, in the 


1 Gelliaa (xv. 4) quotes the verses ■written in Borne on the occasion ; 
‘ mulos qui fricabat, consul factus est.’ 
s Dio, xlvlii. 89. * The passes of Mons Amanus ; Dio, xiviiL 41. 

* The battle was fought at Gindarus, on June 9, 88 B.o. , on the same 
day of the year as the defeat of Crassus in 63 B.a ; Dio, xlix. 21 ; 
Strabo, p. 761. 

* Dio, xlix. 21. It was the first Parthian triumph celebrated in 
Borne. 
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summer of 38 B.O. he left Greece and its pleasures, ne 
and started for the East. The iwo rivals, who parted 
from each other after the peace of IMiaenum in 39 B.C., 
were destined to meet but once asain before the final 
conflict at Actium. The interval was spent by each in 
a manner thoroughly chai'acteristie of their different 
characters. Octavius was engaged without intermis- 
sion in patiently consolidating his power in the West, 
in restoring prosperity and confidence, and in obliterat- 
ing by good government the memories of the bloodshed 
and robbery which had stained the commencement of 
his rule. On the other hand, Antony ran riot in a 
wild career of adventure and pleasure, better befitting 
an Eastern sultan than a Boman noble and senator. 

In the West Octavius succeeded at least in establish- 
ing order ; while in the East the anarchy consequent 
on ten years of civil war was made worse instead of 
better by the reckless ambition and capricious extra- 
vagance of his rival. 

It was probably early in 38 B.O. that Octavius Octavius in 
married Livia,i the wife of Tiberius Claudius Nero, 
once a warm supporter of L, Antonius, to whom she 
had already home one son, the future Emperor Tiberius, -witii uivia. 
and by whom she was already pregnant with another, 
when her husband was forced to surrender her at the 
bidding of her powerful lover. The second son, Drusus, 
bom three months after the marri^e, became famous 
as the conqueror of the Bseri, and as the father of 
Germanicus, and of the Emperor Claudius. Livia 

1 Dio, xlvUl. 44. He had divorced his wife Scribonia the ^ear 
before ; ibid., rdviii 84. 
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herself became the constant and prudent counsellor 
of her new husband, and after his death guided as 
empress-mother the policy of Tiberius. 

War with The truce which had been patched up between 

E^m^ins. Octavius and Sextus Pompeius (39 B.O.) was but a 
hollow one.’^ It was impossible for the former to leave 
Sicily longer than he could help in the hands of a 
rival, and the latter had every reason to suspect that 
Octavius would only respect the treaty of Misenum 
while it suited his convenience to do so. The inevit- 
7i6A.tT.a able rupture between them was provoked (38 B.C.) by 
the treachery of Sextus’s freedman and admiral 
Menas, 2 who surrendered Sardinia to Octavius, to- 
gether with the fleet and troops under his command. 
Octavius had no scruple in profiting by this act of 
perfidy. Menas was rewarded with the rank of a 
Ronaan knight, and received a post in the service of 
his new master. War followed at once; but though 
Octavius can have expected no other result^ he found 
to his cost that Sextus’s well-equipped fleet and skil- 
ful admirals were far more than a match for his own 
clumsily handled vessels. In the first sea-fight, off 
Oumse, neither side could claim any decided advantage ; 
but in the second, off the Scyllsean promontory, the 
Pompeians, assisted by a storm, completely defeated 
their enemy. Sextus, elated with his success, was 
hailed by his G-reek sailors as the son of Poseidon, and 
the invincible master of the sea.^ Octavius abandoned 

1 Tac., Ann^^ L 10 : * Pozapeium imagine pads . • • deceptuzo.* 

® Mo, adviii. 45. Appiim (JS. C,, v. 78) calls the freedman * Mono* 
doms/ » Mo, adTili 48 ; Plin,, IT. JST., lx. 66. 
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his projected invasion of Sicily, and contented himself 
■with posting garrisons to protect the coasts of Italy, 
while he set about constructing a new and more 
numerous fleet with which to renew the war. With 
a wisdom justified by the result, he intrusted the duty 
of preparing this fresh armament to ilarcus Agripp'i, 
now consul (37 B.O.), whom he recalled from Gaul fur tit a.i-.o. 
the purpose. 

It was during the year 37 B.c.^ that the last friendlj' Renfwai oi 
meeting between Octa\’ius and Antony took place. viMte. 
The latter airived off Brundusium with a fleet of 300 ^ 

sail, professedly in response to Octavius’s appeal for 
assistance against Sextus Pompeius. But now, as 
before in 40 B.C., the harbour of Brundusium was 
closed against him, and he landed instead at Taren- 
tum, full of resentment against his colleague. For the 
second time, however, a reconciliation was effected, 
thanks to the mediation of Octavia, and probably also 
to the skilful diplomacy of Maecenas, who from this 
time forward shared with Agrippa the confidence of 
Octavius.® The provisional government of the trium- 
virate was renewed for five years more.® Antony 
gave Octavius 120 ships to assist him in the war 
with Sextus, and received in exchange 20,000 Roman 

Tlie date is uncertain. Appian (J5* (?m v. 93) places the meeting 
in the spring of 37 B.a Dio (xlix. 1) puts it at the close of that year 
or the beginning of the next. 

a It was on this occasion that Horace accompanied Msecenas to 
Brundusium; Sat,, L 5. 

* The period for which the triumvirs had been appointed expired on 
December 81, 38 B«o. It was now extended to the end of 33 B.e. 

Mommsen, Staatsr,, ii. 67d. 
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legionaries.^ Matters being thus amicably settled, the 
rivals parted ; Antony sailed away to Syria, leaving his 
wife Octavia behind in Italy, and Octavius proceeded 
quietly with his ijreparations against Seztus. 

By the summer of 36 B.O. all was ready. A numer- 
ous fleet had been built, the vessels being of unusual 
height and strength, and equipped with moveable 
wooden towers, from which the soldiers on board could 
command the enemy’s decks.® TAventy thousand slaves 
had been enlisted to man the ships and throughout 
the winter the crews had been carefully drilled in. the 
secure and spacious harbour which Agrippa had con- 
structed in the innermost corner of the roadstead of 
Baiae.^ 

On July 1st the fleet set sail for Sicily ; the island 
was to be invaded from three sides at once, by Octavius 
and Agrippa on the north, by the squadron which 
Antony had left behind on the East, and by Lepidus 
from Africa on the south.® The concerted attack was, 
however, at first a failure. Lepidus was in no hurry to 
assist his powerful colleague, and a gale obliged Octaviiis 
to seek shelter at Lipara. Leaving his fleet there he 
returned to Italy, and putting his legions on board the 

X App., B. C., V. 96. The agreement was known as the ‘foedns 
Taxentimm’ ; Tae., Atim., i 10. 

3 Dio, zliz. 1 ; Serr., ad Ann., vlii. 698. 

* Saeton., Ang., 16. 

* It was in reality two haxbotiTS, the inner one being formed by 
the lahe of Avemus, the outer by the Lucrine lake. A canal con- 
nected the two. Access to the Lucrine lake from the open roadstead 
was given by catting through the dam known as the Via Herculanea. 
Dio, xlviiL 60 ; Viig., Georg., it 161 ; VeU. Pat, ii. 79 ; Gardt- 
hansen, Aug., i. 257 ; l^loch, Companion, 169. 

■ App., B. O., T. 97, 98. 
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Antonian squadron, which had reached the straits of 
Messina, he landed at Tauromenium. But here he was 
instantly attacked by Sextus Pompeius. Once more, it 
was said, his courage failed him, and he sought safety 
on the mainland. The legions, which he had deserted, 
were now harassed on all sides by the light troops of 
Sextus. Their supplies began to run short, and they 
were helpless before the attacks of an enemy who 
obstinately refused to come to close quarters.^ As a 
last resource, their leader Cornificius resolved to force 
his way across the island, to efiect if possible a junction 
with Agrippa, who, after defeating Sextus’s admiral 
Demochares off Mylre, had captured both Mj'lte and 
Tyndaris, The attempt succeeded, and from this 
moment the fortune of war changed. Sextus, now 
fully engaged with Agrippa and Conaificius, was unable 
to prevent Octavius from again landing in Sicily. At 
the same time Lepidus at last arrived in the island, 
and the two joined Cornificius and Agrippa at Mylse. 
Against such a force Sextus could effect nothing ; his 
only hope lay in recovering his mastery of the sea. 
On September 3rd, 36 B.G.,® off the promontory of Nau- 
lochus, and in full view of the legions on shore, his 
fleet engaged that of Agrippa, and was completely 
defeated. Sextus himself escaped with a few ships, 
but the rest of Ms vessels were captured or destroyed, 
and his land forces at once surrendered. 

Octavius had now to reckon with his colleague Lepidus. 

r Dio, ilix. 7 ; App., B. C., v. 116. 

3 This date is given by the Kalendar of Amitemnm, Q* 7* x. 
S375. But the reference may be to the surrender of Lepidus. If so,' 
the battle at Naulochus was fought towards the end of August. 
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The latter had occupied Messina; he was at the head of 
twenty-two legions, ^ and the moment seemed to have 
arrived when he might demand satisfaction for the 
wrongs which he had suffered during the past seven 
years at the hands of his colleagues in the triumvirate. 
But his soldiers were tired of war ; they listened readily 
to the solicitations of Octavius, and deserted their leader. 
Lepidus had now no choice but to submit. His life 
was spared, but he was deposed from office, and sent a 
prisoner to Circeii, where he resided until his death in 
12 b. 0.2 The adventurous career of Sextus Pompeius 
came to an end in the year following his defeat. He 
had escaped to Lesbos, intending to seek the protection 
of Antony. Encouraged, however, by rumours that 
the latter had met with disaster beyond the Euphrates, 
he was already forming plans for making himself master 
of Asia Minor, when he was arrested and put to death 
by Antony’s legates.® If he achieved nothing else, he 
at least proved the value of that maritime supremacy, 
the advantages of which his father had thrown away 
after his defeat at Pharsalus. For seven years, with a 
fleet commanded by Greek freedmen, and manned by 
runaway slaves, he had held his own, and the son of 
the conqueror of the pirates made a name for himself 
as the last and the most formidable of the corsair chiefs 
in the Mediterranean.^ 

1 Sneton.., Auer., 16 ; Yell., ii. SO ; App., £. O., v. 123. 

* Sueton., AU 0 ., 16 ; Dio, xlix. 12 j Livy, Spit., cxxix. 

* Dio, xlix. 17, is ; Veil., iL 79 ; Livy, Spit., ezzzi. 

* Comp. Angnstus’s record of his victory, Mon, Ane. Lai., v. 1 : 
‘ mare pacavi a prasdouibus.* Ibid., v. SS : ‘ Siciliam et Sardinian! 
oiecnpatas hello aerviU reciperavi.' 
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After thirteen stormy yeai*s, the West was at last octavin* as 
peacefully united under the rule of a single man. The 
two provinces of Africa, so long the prey of contending a 

parties, were quietly occupied and firmly governed by 
Statilius Taurus.^ In Spain the last echoes of dis- 
turbance had died away under the vigorous rule of 
Domitius Calvinus.® In northern Gaul Marcus 
Agrippa had assisted his master in building up the 
system of government to which Livia’s infant son 
Drusus was destined to put the fi,nishing touch twenty- 
four years later. In Italy itself there was no individual 
or party able or willing to challenge the supremacy of 
the conqueror of Sestus. Already men spoke as if the 
age of civil war was over, and a period of peace and 
prosperity about to begin.® Bat everything depended 
on the use which Octavius would make of his success. 

Would he, as in 43 B.O., be only a revengeful partisan, 
or would he follow the example of the great dictator 
whose name he bore ? Octavius was now only in his 
twenty-seventh year, and he had as yet had little 
opportunity for showing that his claim to be Caesar’s 
heir was justified by his ability to carry on Caesar’s 
work. But his conduct during the four years of com- 
parative quiet which followed the victory at Naulochim 
was a sufficient answer to all doubts; and when, in 
32 B.O., war with Antony became imminent and inevit- 
able, he had already won the complete confiidence of 
the western world. 

Before leaving Sicily he had succeeded in staving off 
a threatened mutiny among his soldiers. The huge 

1 Dio, xlix. 14. » Veil., ii. 78. » App., B. 0., v. 180. 
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force now under bis sole command, consisting, we are 
told, of 45 legions, 24,000 cavalry, and more than 
36,000 light troops,^ could not safely be disbanded. 
But the veterans who had fought at Mutina and Phi- 
lippi were discharged, and lands were found for them 
in Italy and in southern G-aul.* A handsome donative 
temporarily satisfied the rest. His return to Borne in 
November was followed, not by proscriptions and con- 
fiscations, but by vigorous measures for securing the 
public safety and restoring confidence. Of the run- 
away slaves who had taken refuge with Sextus Pom- 
peius 6000 were crucified, and 30,000 sent back to their 
masters. 3 The brigands of all kinds, whether impover- 
ished peasants, discharged soldiers, or men rendered 
desperate by the loss of property and position during 
the civil wars, were sternly repressed alike in Borne 
and in the country districts of Italy.* Some of the 
taxes recently imposed were taken off, arrears due to 
the treasury were cancelled, while, as a pledge of restored 
peace and harmony, the records of the reign of terror, 
the lists of suspected persons, the sentences of outlawry, 
and similar documents were publicly burnt.® Octavius 
T 2 eA.Tj.a even professed now, as afterwards in 28 B.a, his desire 
to restore the regular constitutional government, which 

1 App.^ C., V. 127. 

> Ibid,^ V* 128 j; Dio, xUx. 13, 84 ; Mcm^ Ane. LaL^ v. 36 ; StraLo, 
p. 259. 

® App., C., V. 129 ; Anc. v. 1. 

* Appian (JB*. C., v. 182) dates the establishment of a regular police 
in Borne &om this time. Sueton., Aug,^ 82 : * grassatnras dispositis 
per opportune loca atationibus iuhibuit.’ For inscriptions referring 
to these patrols, see <7. J. D., ix. 8907, 4503. 

* App., Ot, r. 182. 
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had been virtually suspended since the creation of the 
triumvirate. Its formal restoration must, he declared, 
be postponed until Antony’s return; meanwhile he 
encouraged the ordinary magistrates to resume their 
dutiea It is true that during his own absences from 
Italy in 35 and 34 E.a the maintenance of order was ns. rao 
intrusted, as it had been in 36 B.O., to Msecenas, who nf'^c.a 
was neither a magistrate nor even a senator.^ But the 
sedileship of Marcus Agrippa in 33 X3.0., with its splen- rai a.tj.c 
did achievements for the well-being of Rome, was a 
testimony at once to the good intentions of the new 
authorities and to their respect for republican tradition.- 
At the same time public opinion already pointed clearly 
to the personal supremacy of Octavius as essential to 
the welfare of the state. The honours showered upon 
him on his return from Sicily in 36 B.C., and in par- 
ticular the grant of the tribunician power, at once raised 
him above the level of a republican magistrate.® He 
was already, over one-half of the empire, ‘master of 
all,’'* and with him were already associated the able 
ministers Agrippa and Maecenas, whose names were to 
be inseparably connected with his. 

The only war in which Octavius was engaged between PsmaoBiM 
36-32 B.C. was waged, not against political rivals, but 
in furtherance of the work which now devolved upon 
him as ruler of the "West, the rectification and defence 
of the frontiers. The tribes of Illyria had long been 

1 Dio, xlix. 16; Tao., Aim., vi. 11. 

* For Agrippa's work as se^e, and especially his refoimailon of 
tke water-supply of Rome, see Frontinus, deAgumdMctOm*, 9 ; Plin., 

Jff. M., xxxvi. 24 ; Dio, xlix. 43. 

» Dio, xlix. IS; Oros., vi. 18. Afoji. Aw., vi 14. 
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dangerous neighbours to Italy, and during the civil 
wars both the lapydes immediately east of Aquileia 
and the Pannonians along the line of the Save had 
made frequent forays across the frontier. In the 
summer of 36 B.C. Octavius marched against them. 
The lapydes were easily quieted, but the Pannonians, a 
warlike race, who could put 100,000 men in the field,’ 
ofifered a more obstinate resistance. The capture, how- 
ever, of their great stronghold Siscia (Sissek), on the Save, 
broke their spirits for the time, and with the occupation 
of Siscia by a Roman ganison the way was prepared 
for a final establishment of Roman authority along the 
lines of the Save and the Drave. Purthef than this 
Octavius could not go. In the summer of 33 B.c. the 
menacing attitude of Antony obliged him to abandon all 
other schemes and prepare for the final confiict with his 
colleague and rival. 

While in the western half of the empire men were 
already congratulating themselves on the restoration of 
peace, under the auspices of a second Caesar, the con- 
dition of the East was worse than ever. Antony had 
indeed shown no reluctance to play the king ; but his 
policy, when it ceased to be regulated by his own 
caprices, was dictated by the overmastering ambition 
of Cleopatra. He had set out from Athens in 38 B.a 
full of his intended Parthian war, but after a brief stay 
in the East had returned to Italy. Towards the end of 
37 B.O. he was again in Syria,® and this time everything 

I Dio, riix. 84 ; App., 7%r., 16. 

* App., ntyr,, 22. For this war and its resnits, s«e .Mommsen, 

R. <?., V. pp. 8, 9. 

* Dio Cass., xlix. 22 aqq . ; Pint., Awl., 86 sqq. 
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seemed to favour the execution of his long-taiked-of 
scheme. His legate in Syria, C. Sosius, had completed 
the work which Yentidius had begun, by taking Jeru- 
salem and deposing the Partliian nominee Antigonus, 
while P. Canidius Crassus had temporai'ily re-established 
the suzerainty of Pome over the tribes of the Caucasus. 

In Parthia itself there was a new king, Phraates rv., 
whose cruelties ^ had alienated many of the Parthian 
nobles, and driven one of them, Monsses, to seek a 
refuge within the Eoman province of Syria. Elated by 
the favourable turn of events, Antony resolved to in- 
vade Parthia ; but again the enchantments of Cleopatra, 
whom he had summoned to join him, held him spell- 
bound in the luxurious city of Antioch.® Here he 
spent the winter and spring (37-30 E.O.), at one moment m-Tis 
gratifying his vanity by putting down and setting up 
kings and princes, at another shocking Eoman fceUng 
by robbing the Eoman people to enrich his Greek mis- 
tress. Herod replaced Antigonus on the throne of 
Judaea; Amyntas, once the secretary of King Deiotarus, 
was installed as ruler of Galatia ; in Cappadocia the old 
dynasty was ousted in favour of the Greek Archelaus, 
whose mother GlaphjTa had for a moment caught the 
fancy of the amorous soldier. To Cleopatra were given 
grants of territory, not only in Arabia and Pales- 
tine, but even in the Eoman provinces of Syria and 
CiUcia.3 

At length, early in the summer of 36 B,c., Antony TheParthum 
started, at the head of an imposing force of sixteen ^1*1. 

1 Dio, xlix. 28. » Hut, Ant., 86 ; Uvy, EpiL, cxxx. 

» Dio, xhx. 22, 82 ; Hut, Ant., 86. 
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legions and 40,000 allied troops.^ He crossed the 
Euphrates, but instead of invading Parthia, he yielded 
to the request of Artavasdes, king of Greater Armenia, 
and marched northwards against Aj:tavasdes's personal 
enemy, the king of Media. A long and circuitous route 
brought him to the frontiers of Media, and there leaving 
his baggage and two legions under Oppius Statianus 
behind him, he pressed forward to attack the Median 
fortress of Gazaca.* Scarcely, however, had he begun 
the siege when the news arrived that Oppius had been 
attacked by a combined Median and Parthian force. 
Antony hurried to the rescue of his legions, but arrived 
only to find that Oppius and his troox)s had been 
overwhelmed by numbers and cut to pieces. Returning 
to Gazaca, he resumed the siege. Gazaca, however, held 
out obstinately, while the Parthian and Median forces 
harassed him by constant attacks and cut off his sup- 
plies. The summer, too, was over, and the approach of 
winter made it impossible either to advance further or to 
remain where he was. The inevitable retreat was com- 
menced in October. Avoiding the plains, for fear of the 
Parthian cavalry, the legions marched toilsomely through 
a wild and mountainous country.® For nearly a month 
they marched amid untold privations from cold and 
hunger, and harassed at every step by the light troops of 
the enemy. At last, on the 27th day, they reached the 
frontiers of Ajmenia.^ But, whether in doubt of the good 

1 Vein., ii. 82 ; Idvy, JSjpit., cxxx. ; Pint., Ani., 81. 

3 Or Plbraaspa ; Dio, zlix. 25 ; Strabo, p. 52S ; Qardtliaixsen, Auffm, 
2, p, 15S. 

* The route was indicated by a Homan soldier who had been taken 
at Oarrhse ; Veil. , ii, 82. ^ 

4 Dlo^ xhbc* 28 ; Idvy, cxxx. 
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faith of the Armeiiiau king, or £iom anxiety to rejoin 
Cleopatra, Antony -svoald not halt here. Late as the 
season was, he humed southwards, through the bleak 
Armenian higblanrhs, to Syria. The invasion of Parthia 
had come to nothing, the ‘grnrJ army was a wreck,* 
and thoagh amid the dangers am: dliScra^ties of the 
retreat he had proved hiia.sel£ onae more a courageous 
and skilful soldier, tne i,3.'U3 of tta.* eaiujadgn indicted a 
fatal blow on his prestige. 

For these and all the other troubles, however, Antony Antony n. 
found consolation in the society of Cleopatra. It is * 
true that he still talked of t, ‘ P.artimin nur,’ and inT29A.o.r 
the spring of 35 B.O.* he prepenud for a sticoud cam-noi.ec 
paign. But t,hu project was dx'opped, imd it was not 
until 34 B.O. that he again put hiiaseli at the head of r 20 *.ir.c. 
his troops. His object, however, this time was not the 
conquest of Parthia, but merely the humiliation of his 
former ally, the king of Amieuia, to whose lukewarm- 
ness, if not treachery, he attributed the disastrous cam- 
paign of 36 B.C., and it was easily and cheaply attained. 
Ai’tavasdes was induced, under pretence of a friendly 
conference, to enter the Komau camp, and was at once 
imprisoned and deposed, while his son Artazes, whom 
the Armenian troops had placed on his father’s throne, 
found resistance hopeless, and fled to Parthia.® Antony 
returned to Alexandria, taking with him Ai'tavasdes 
rmd his family, and there commemorated in due form 
his inglorious conquest of Armenia. 

1 V«U,, U. 82. * Dio, xlix. S3. 

» Dio, xlix, 89, 40 ; Livy, exxxi, ; Pint,, AnL, 50 ; Veil** 
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Of far more serious consequence were the events that 
followed. His proceedings in Egypt during the next 
few months (34-33 B.C.) gave convincing proof, not only 
of the complete ascendency which Cleopatra had gained 
over him, hut of her intention to use that ascendency 
to wrest the sovereignty of the East from Borne. The 
Eoman world was startled by the announcement that 
Cleopatra had been proclaimed ‘queen of kings,’ ^ that 
to her and her sons had been assigned the Boman 
provinces of Syria, Cilicia, Cyprus, Africa, and the 
Cyrenaicaj and that Gmsarion, her natural son by 
Caesar, was openly put forward as the true heir of the 
great Julius, in opposition to Octavius. It was even 
rumoured that Cleopatra would not be content with the 
lordship of Asia, which she claimed as the heiress of 
the Ptolemies, but that she aspired to be enthroned as 
queen on the Capitol at Borne.® It was in any case 
clear that Antony must henceforth be regarded, not as 
a Boman triumvir, but as the obsequious servant of a 
foreign potentate 

That a struggle with Antony was inevitable Octavius 
had for some time foreseen, but that it should come in 
a form which enlisted Italian sympathy on his own side, 
as the defender of Borne against oriental aggression, 
was more than he could have hoped for. As it was, he 
eagerly took up the challenge which Antony had rashly 
thrown down, and alike in the senate-house and the 


1 IKo, xUx. 41 ; Plat, Ant., 54 ; Cohen, MidaiUea Horn., i. p. 57: 

regam, filioram regnm.’ 

* Dio, 1,6. ; Plat., Ant., 64. 

S Hotsce, OA,, L S7, 8 { Butrop., viL 7 ; bio, L 6. 
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foriiin he denounced his iellcw-triumvir as a traitor to 
the state. In the summer of S3 B,c. war seemed immi- 721 i.0.0. 
nent, for Antony, after once more visiting Armenia, 
where he formed au alliance with his former foe, the 
king of Media, ^ turned westward to Ephesus, and with 
a large force crossed into Greece.® At Athens, how- 
ever, he halted, and spent the winter feasting with 
Cleopatra. Meanwhile at Rome the tide of indignation 
against him rose rapidly ; his will, in which Cleopatra’s 
sons were named as his heirs, %ras discovered and pub- 
lished,^ and the discovery was followed by the news 
that he had divorced, evidently at the bidding of Cleo- 
patra, his injui’ed wife Octavia. While the indignation 
was at its height, Octavius struck the decisive blow. 

Early in 32 B.c. the senate by decree deprived Antony 722 a.v.& 
of his command, and declared war upon Cleopatra.* 

Once more Octavius had reason to be thankful for The war ot 
his rival’s want of promptitude. Antony was, in 
32 B.a, far better prepared for war than his opponent. 

He was in Greece, within striking distance of Italy ; he 
had a large army, a numerous and well-equipped fleet, 
and above all, the money, which Octavius could with 
difficulty raise by fresh demands upon the hardly-tried 
population of Italy, was showered upon Antony by the 
lavish hand of Cleopatra.® 

Had Antony invaded Italy in 32 B,o. the issue of tffie 
war might have been difierent. As it was, he advanced 

I Dio, xli*. 44. 

3 Plut., 56» He had 16 legions and 800 ahipa 

* Dio, i 8 ; Suet, 17. * I>io, Le, 4, 

• Dio, L 10 ; Hnt., Anty 66, 58. 
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no further than Oorcyra, and then, leaving the hulk of 
his fleet and army at Actium, returned to winter at 
' 23 A.W.O. Patrse. The spring of 31 B.C. found Octavius ready 
to lake the field. His plan of campaign was simple. 
Sending Agrippa forward with a fast-sailing sqxiadron, 
to occupy Antony’s attention by harassing his garrisons 
on the Peloponnesian coast, and intercepting his sup- 
plies from Egypt and Asia,^ Octavius himself crossed 
from Brundusium to the Epirot coast, hoping to shut 
up Antony’s fleet in the land-locked gulf wliero it had 
lain through the winter, and thus prevent the threatened 
invasion of Italy. The plan was completely successful 
The entrance to the narrow strait which gives access to 
the Ambraciot gulf is commanded by two promontories. 
The southern one, crowned by the ancient temple of 
Actian Apollo, was occuiiied by the Antonian troops, 
while close by, and just within the straits, their fleet 
was moored in the Bay of Prevesa.® Octavius on his 
arrival at once stationed his own vessels so as to close 
the mouth of the straits, while his legions were posted 
on the northern promontory, and protected by intrench- 
ments from any attack on the landward side. Antony 
arrived from Patrse only to find his fleet imprisoned 
within the straits, while his enemy was unassailable by 
land, and in complete command of the open sea. It 
was still possible for him to withdraw his troops, and 
decoy Octavius, as Osesar had decoyed Pompey, into 
the open plains of Thessaly, where his superior numbers 
and greater military skill might have given him the 


1 IHo, &«. IS; Oroa., vi. IS, S2. 
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advantage : and such was the advice pressed upon him by 
his Boman ojBEcers, Antony, however, refused to move, 
and instead wasted time in useless attempts to invest 
Octa^’ius’s position. Towards the close of the summer 
Agrippa arrived with his ficet cS the mouth of the 
strait, and a second time his otrlcirs implored Antonj* 
to retreat, while there was .-'dll time, from a position 
which was fast becoming untenable. Bus though his 
supplies -were failing, and though sickness and desertion 
were thinning liis ranks, ^ Antony could cot bring him- 
self to take a step, which not only was opposed by 
Cleopatra, but would involve the sacriSce of his fleet, 
and possibly the withdrawal of his Asiatic allies, whose 
courage was visibly sinking, and some of w uom, notably 
the astute Greek adventurer Amyntas, had already 
deserted his cause. He resolved instead to adopt the 
only alternative open to him, and force a passage to 
open sea through the blockading fleet. As many of his 
troops as possible and all his treasure were placed on 
shipboard,® and on September 2, 31 B.c.,* the fleet 
advanced in close order to the mouth of the strait. In 
front were the huge unwieldy galleys, which, with their 
six or oven ten banks of oars, their lofty sides, and 
deck-towers crowded with soldiers, resembled floating 
castles rather than ships.^ In the rear was the fast- 
sailing Egyptian squadron attached to the service of 
Oleopatra hemelf. From the shores on each side ilre 
opposing legions watched the fight which was to decide 

* Bio, Lc. 18-16; VelL, ii. 84; Hot., Epod.,iz. 11. 

* nut. Afifc, 64, » Kal. Amit., O. L L„ x. 8376; Dio, U. 1. 

<1 yiut., Ant., 61 1 noruB, iv. 11 ; Vorg., AEn., TiU. 694 
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their fate. The intentiozi of the Antonian admirals was 
to await the enemy’s attack within the straits. Agrippa, 
who commanded Octavius’s fleet, was equally resolved 
not to risk an engagement in a conflned space.^ where 
his light cruisers would be of little avail against the 
huge vessels of Antony. ^ At length, about eleven 
o’clock, fortune once more favoured Octavius. The 
wind freshened, and Antony, to obtain more sea room 
for his crowded ships, was forced to leave the shelter 
of the straits and advance into open water. He was 
instantly attacked in the front and on the flanks. The 
Antonian vessels fought like * hoplites in a square,’ 
while Agrippa’s light galleys darted hither and thither, 
now charging at full speed and then as quickly retreat- 
ing out of reach of the fire from the deck towers and of 
the deadly grappling irons. Suddenly, while the fight 
was at its hottest, the Egyptian squadron, headed bjr 
Cleopatra’s own galley, was seen to hoist sail and make 
for the open sea, followed closely by Antony himself, 
a piece of selfish treachery and cowardice which, it was 
afterwards said, had been previously agreed upon be- 
tween the two lovers. Still the Antonian fleet fought 
ou, until, towards the dose of the afternoon, the fire- 
balls, with which Octavius supplied his ships, decided 
the issue of the battle.^ Ouo after another the great 
ships of this earlier armada took fire, and the rising 
wind spread the flames with a rapidity which no efibrts 
could check. By nightfall the splendid fleet ws^ a 

1 Flat.. Ant,, 6S % I>io, 18, 82 ; floroa, iv. 11. Agrippa’s yssssIs 
w«r« built o& the model of the noterioos Idbamiaat plrete geUeys. 

* Pio, t,«. 84 ; Snot., Ang., 17 } Vaxg., ABn,, ▼£& 804. 
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wreck, and the morning light showed only smoking 
hulks and a sea strewn broadcast with the rich spoils of 
Egypt and the East.* A few days later the Antonian 
troops at Actium, disheartened by the destruction of 
the fleet, and deserted by their leader, laid down their 

arm&2 

The victory at Actium had been mainiv the work of OoUvina 
Agrippa ; it now remained for Octavims, always more 31.33 h.c. 
statesman than soldier, to reap the fruits. Above all, 
it was nece^ary to recover for himself and for Eome 
the provinces and vassal states beyond the j3Egajan 
which Cleopatra had audaciously claimed for her own, 
and to eifect such a settlement of Eastern affairs as 
would at least secure order tuhil he had leisure to 
undertake in earnest the work ot reorganisation. Of 
any open resistance to the conqueror of Antony there 
was little fear, and Octavius’s skilful diplomacy made 
submission easy. The Roman provinces were at once 
‘ recovered ’ for the Roman state,® and the Greek cities 
discovered to their relief that the new general of the 
Republic had some other policy than that of plunder. 

Their stolen statues and treasures were restored, 
their municipal liberties respected, and the second 
Ceesar showed himself as warm an admirer of Greek 
literature and Greek traditions as the first* 

The rulers of the native states, many of whom had 

1 FOLoms, iv. 11 ; Oros., 22. 

* Vdl., li. 86 j Dio, li. 1 j Zonaras, x. SO. 

» Mon, Am, Zed., r. 82 : ' provincias— lociporaTi.’ Compara tha 
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sided with Antony ^ as much from necessity as from 
choice, were as ready as the provincials to tender their 
submission, and found, as the provincials had done, that 
they had now to deal, not with a i-ecldoss soldier of 
fortune, but with a prudent statesman. The more 
powerful among them had been placed on their thrones 
by the favour of Antony, and no doubt expected that 
h i s downfall would involve their own. One and all, 
however, Amyntas in Galatia, Archelaus in Cappadocia, 
Polemo in Pontus and Lesser Armenia, Herod in Judoea, 
were confirmed in the possession of their dominions. 
Even Artaxes ir., son of the Artavasdes whom Antony 
had treacherously seized and carried off to Egypt, though 
the ally and almost the vassal of Parthia, was for the 
present left undisturbed in Greater Armenia.® Nor, 
fortunately for Octavius, was Parthia herself in a con- 
dition to necessitate active measures against her. 
Phraates iv. had in 33 B.C3. been expelled by a rival 
claimant and kinsman Teridates ; and though when 
Octavius reached Syria in 30 B.O. he was again on the 
throne, he was in no position to do more than solicit 
the friendship and alliances of Home. Octavius, post- 
poning to a future occasion the reclamation of the 
standards lost at Carrhse, granted his request, but at 
the same time conceded to his rival Tiridates an asylum 
in the province of Syria, where his presence would 
serve as a wholesome check on any anti-Poman schemes 
which Phraates might form.® 

Platarc^ 61) gives a list of those who either sccompaaied 

Antony to Bnrope, or sent troops to his nid. 

> IHo, li. 16 ; Too., Arm.^ ii. 8. ■ IBo, li. 18 ; Jnstinns, 4i5t, 
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To the conciliatory policy -which Octavius adopted in Octaviut io 
the East there was one necessarj- exception. It -was ^®^***' 
impossible to leave Cleopatra in possession evs'a of the 
semblance of power, and the kin'^dom of E^ypt coaid 
not be simply ‘ mediatised ’ lihc a Eccend-vate native 
state in Asia Minor. Indeed, Cleopatra had no sooner 
reached Alexandria in safety, and been there joined by 
Antony,^ than she gave ample proof that she was still 
dangerous. Treasures were collected, .ships built, the 
kings and princes of the East were again invited to 
enrol themselves under the heh’ess of Alexander, and 
vague schemes w'ere formed of landings in Gaul or 
Spain, or of a new empire to be founded in the remote 
East.® 

Eveii when her newly -built ships were biiriA. and her 
efforts to rally the East around her failed, she did not 
despair. Determined to save hci'self and her kingdom, 
and confident in her powers, she opened negotiations 
with Octavius (31-30 B.O.). But she had now to deal 723 - 72 * 

' A.IJ C 

with a nature as crafty and as tenacious of its purpose 
as her own. Octavius, who was busy in Asia, accepted 
her gifts, and amused her with empty promises of safety 
until his work there was done. But in the spring of 
30 B.CS.* he advanced from Syria and seized Pelusinm, tm o 
while from the west Cornelius G alius, at the head of 
some of Antony’s old legions, marched upon Alexandria. 

Antony, to whose offers of negotiation and most char- 
acteristic challenge to single combat Octavius had 
vouchsafed no reply,* deserted by his former troops, 

* Dio, U, 1 ; Plut., Ant., 69. » Dio, li. 6 ; Verg., JSn., rtiL 687. 

» Plat., An*,, 74. * Plat., Ant., 79 ; Dio, kc 
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and, it was rumoured, betraj’^ed by the mistress for 
whom he had sacrificed everything, now made a last 
effort to stop the invaders. But the conflict was 
too unequal. His fleet went over to the enemy, and 
his inferior levies were easily routed. In despair, 
increased, it was said, by a false report of Cleopatra's 
death, he fell by his own hand. Octavius occupied 
Alexandria,* but the proud princess, %vhom he had 
destined to be the choicest ornament of his triiimph, 
eluded his grasp. From the unbearable ignominy 
of entering as a captive the city where she had 
hoped to be enthroned as queen, she saved herself by 
death. 

Octavius was politic and perhaps chivalrous enough 
to pay duo honour to the remains of his former col- 
league, and of the daughter- of a line of kings, whoso 
hold on the reverence of the Egyptian peoide was still 
strong. Antony and Cleopatra were buried together in 
the mausoleum of the Ptolemies. The two boy-ldngs, 
who were to have divided between them the empire of 
the East, were sent to Rome, and found a shelter with 
Amtony’s injured wife Oetavia.® For Octavia’s own 
daughters by Antony a more splendid destiny was in 
store. From one, by her marriage with Cn. Domitiuts, 
was descended the Emperor Nero ; from the other, who 
became the vrife of Drusus, the Emperors Gains and 
Claudius. 

Egypt iisel:^ the splendid inheritance of the Ptolemies, 
was formally annexed as a province to the dominions 

> On Angniit 1, 80 s.o. ; OIo, U. 4 ; Oros., vf. lA. 
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of the Koman peoj^le,^ ivMie, a? if to marie the fact 
that the sceptre of Ale^rander had parsed nnally into 
Koman hands, Octavius had the head of Alexander 
en^rav^ed upon his signet ring* a2,tl in ir. it a lion of the 
great ^Macedonians feunded near Can'^pus a new city to 
commemorate his victor 

1 Dio, li. 17 ; A.nc^ Xc^i-, v. ; 47. i X,, Vi. 

m potecstatem P, B. rei^ n'^taJ 
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CHAPTER IIL 

THE FOUNDATION OF THE PRINCIPATE 
AND THE RUDE OF AUGUSTUS. 

The capture of Alexandria took place on August 1, 
30 B.o. On January 11, 29 B.O., the temple of Janus 
was closed, for the first time for two hundred years, 
In the summer of that year Octavius returned to Italy, 
and in August he celebrated in Rome a three-days’ 
triumph, 2 On all sides he was greeted, not as the suc- 
cessful combatant in a civil war, but as the man who 
had re-established the sovereignty of Rome throughout 
the civilised world, as the restorer of peace and the saviour 
of the republic, and of his fellow-citizens.® Nor was 
Octavius backward in showing that, so far as he was 
concerned, the long years of conflict and bloodshed were 
over, and a new and better age about to commence, 
Jiands were allotted to the veterans, but the soldiers of 
Antony shared with his own in the distribution, and 
the lands taken for allotment were obtained, not as in 
43 B.O. by confiscation, but by purchase.* Antony’s 
Roman partisans were allowed to return home in peace, 
C. I. JD,, 1. p. SS4 ; Dio, li. 20. 

s Morv^ A.nc, Z,€ci,, I, 21 ; Macrob., Sat,, i. 12, 85 ; Dio, It 21 ; Suet., 
A f SS2 . 
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and it Tvas regarded as of hapj.'y omen for the future 
that Octavius’s colleague in the consulship (30 B.C.), 
and his legate in Mtesia, "Jd. Licluius Crassus, had been 
an adherent both of Sartus Pompeius and of Antony, 
and that Carrinas, ■R'ho shared his triumph, •was one of 
those ‘ sons of the proacrlosd ’ whom Sulia Iiad declared 
to be for ever incapable of holrling office in the stated 
Scarcely less welcome was the relief which tl:e trcasiire? 
of Egypt enabled him to give to the inipoveiished jinpu- 
lation of Italy. Arrears of taxation were cancelled and 
a munificent largess distributed among iha plcbs of 
Home.® As a ijroof of returning confidence, it was 
noticed that the rate of interest in the capital fell from 
12 to 4 per cent.* 

Octavius was now as unquestionably supreme as The Ri.>ifa.ira. 
Julius had ever been, and he had already shown that in 
the use of his power he intended to follow the exam]ile, 
not of Sulla, but of Julius. But ho had still to solve 
the problem which the latter had been forced to leave 
untouched, that of investing an authority won by the 
sword with a constitutional character, and of harmonis- 
ing it with the institutions and traditions of the old 
republic. That such an authority was necessary the 
experience of a century had conclusively shown ; that 
as things stood Octavius alone could wield it, was 
equally dear. But it w^ also essential that^ after 
twenty years of irregular and provisional rule, the 
state should have a government not only strong, but 
legitimate. An undisguised autocracy would have 

1 Dio, U. 4, 21. * Ibid., U. 21 ; liU. 2. 
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shocked pubKc opinion in Home and Italy, and might 
have involved the second Caesar in the fate of the first. 
On the other hand, a literal restoration of the republic 
meant renewed anarchy. To the delicate task of re- 
conciling personal rule with at least the forms of repub- 
licanism Octavius now set himself, and no man was ever 
better fitted for the task. By birth and temperament, 
in habits of mind and life, he had far more in common 
with the average Italian than his great uncle, whose 
daring genius and dazzling patrician descent from gods 
and heroes removed him to an infinite distance above 
the level of ordinary men. Bui Octavius belonged by 
birth to that municipal aristocracy ^ of which Cicero 
had been the representative and the panegyrist. 2 With 
this Italian bourgeoisie, which, far more than the nobles 
or plebs of the capital, represented all that was most 
healthy and vigorous in the Roman people, Octavius 
was naturally in touch. He shared their thrifty habits, 
their simplicity of life, their respect for respectability, 
and even the vein of homely superstition, which in liim, 
as in Louis xi. of France, contrasted curiously with great 
political acuteness and resolute tenacity of purpose.® 
To them also his political ideal of a united and imperial 
Italy was infinitely more attractive than either the self- 
ish narrowness of the nobles, who had ridiculed Cicero 
as a * foreigner,' or the spirit of cosmopolitan comprehen- 
siveness which animated Julius. Nor would the more 
splendid qualities of the great dictator have served 
Octavius better in the work he had to do than his own 
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iubrcd caution and self-contrul, Us astuteness, and liis 
invariable indifference to the mere externals of power. 

To these qualifications he added, as all authorities agree, 
the art of choosing his friends and ministers well, and 
retaining them firmly. 

Both the constitutional settlement which he effected. The settle- 
and the mode in which he carried it out, were charac- 
terisiac of the man.^ The political drama was skilfully • 25 ’a.p.c. 
arranged, and the chief actor plat ed his difficult part 
with a success which deserved and has won the applause 
of the world. The ili'ama ojiened with a series of 
measures all calculated to coni'incc Homan society that 
a restoration of the old daj's was seiiously intended. 

The overgrown senate was purged of its unworthy 
members, and restored to its ‘ancient sba])e and 
dignity.’® The temples and shrines of the gods 
throughout the city were restored, foreign rites were 
prohibited,® and, after an interval of forty years, the 
solemn purification of the people was duly performed 
in the Campus Martius.* In the course of his sixth 
consulship (28 B.O.), Octavius issued the famous edict® 726A.o.a 
in which ha cancelled the irregular enactments made 
under the triumvirate, and fixed January 1, 27 B.O., as m A.0.0. 
the day on which he would lay down his extraordinary 

^ Mommseu^ Staatsr,^ ii. 707 ; Herzog., Qcsch, u, System d, 

Verfotssung^ ii. pp, 126 sgq, ; Pelham, Jmrtwl of Philol,^ viiL 80. 

2 Suet siiiaatorum afiOlueutem immerum deformi et incon* 

difca turba . * • ad modum pristiaum et Bplendorem redegit.' This 
purging of the senate was carried out by OctaTius and Agrippa, in 
virtue of the 'censoria potestas/ given them for the purpose. 

8 Moti. Anc, Led., iv. 17 ; Dio, liii. 2 ; Hor., Od, iii 6, 1. 

4 ATon. Am* ii. 2 ; Dio, liii. 1 ; O* L L,^ iz. 422. 

8 Tac., Atm,, iii. 28 : * sexto conaulatu . . • quas triumviratu ju»- 
asrnt aWevit’ Dio, liii. 2 : 3** ^poyfidfifiaros KariKvsep* 
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authority.^ On the day named, the first day of his 
seventh consulship, he entered the senate-house and 
fornaally ‘gave back the commonwealth into the keeping 
of the senate and people.’ ^ In return, and unquestion- 
ably in accordance with his own intentions, Octavius re- 
ceived back from the hands of the senate and people the 
more essential of his former powers. He was given 
the imperium for ton years, -with the government 
of certain specified provinces.® He was, moreover, 
declared commander-in-chief of all the forces of the 
state, and granted the exclusive right of levying troops, 
of making war and peace, and of concluding treaties.'* 
This authority abroad, an authority wider than that 
given to Pompey in G7-66 B.C., he Avas to exercise as 
consul } and he would consequently he also the chief 
magistrate of the state at home, with precedence over 
all other magistrates in Home or in the provinces. 
Finally, in recognition of his pre-eminent services, he 
was authorised hy decree of the senate to assume the 
cognomen of Augustus.® 

Such in its original form was the famous settlement 
on which in theory the rule of the Roman Caesars 
was based. It was a transaction which admitted, and 
was intended to admit, of difierent interpretations. 
According to the official version of things, there had 

1 IMsautliori'feyOctaviusdesoribesiuirestingonpuMiQcozisezit; 

A ote. ■¥!. 14 * ‘ per consensmn aniversamm.’ Possibly tbe powers 

of the triumvirate, 'which legally expired at the end of 83 B.a, we^re 
held to have continued. Tac., Atm., L 2: ‘posito triumviri uomine.' 

* M<m. Ane, Irot., vi. 14 : ‘xempublicatn axmeapotestateina«nat[ns 
populique Bomani a}rbitrium transtuli.’ 

* Dio, liii. 12 ; Suet., Aug., 47. 

* XHo, Lc.i Strabo, p. 840; Wilmanns, JSseemgfia, 817. 

* Mou. Ana. ItOt., vi. 18. 
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been a restoration of the republic. The affair was so 
described by Augustus himself,^ by the coui*tIy 

writers of the time.® The iCth of January 37 B.C., 
the day on which the eer.Llemeut was conaitleted, rras 
marked in the calendar as the day on which the re- 
public was restored ; and on coins Augitstus was 
honoured as ‘ the champion or the freedom of the 
Homan people.’ Birr, for the gonerai publie, the essence 
of the matter lay in the reeegnititm 3:ty L'«r of the 
supremacy of Cmsar, and in the cstahii&iituent not of 
a republic, but of a tiersonal government. Such was 
the view taken by the nimileiprdlties of Italy and the 
provinces, and by Greek provincial writers. To them 
Augustus was not so much the ilrst citizen of a free 
commonwealth, as the * guardian of the Homan 
empire, and the goveraor of the whole world,’® Both 
versions were, in fact, correct. The republic was in a 
sense restored; the old constitutional machinery was 
set going again ; senate, assemldy, and magistrates 
resumed their old functions.® Nor was the position 
assigned to Augustus technically inconsistent with 
republican law and custom. He was not king, dictator, 

^ Mon. Anc. LaU, vi, 14. 

Ovid, I>*asii^ i. 689 s ^redditaque est omsis populo provincia 
nostro * ; Veil,, ii. 89 ; Tac., Ann., i. 9. 

3 C. /• L., i. p. 384 : 'quod rempubl lea'll P. R. restituit*; ib. vU 
1627 : *pacato orbe terranim, restituta republica.’ 

4 Eckbel, J[>octr. vi. 83 : * Imp. Ccesar divi f. cos vi. 

Ubertatis P. R. vindex/ 

» Wilm., JKiK., 883 (cenotapbxa Pisana) ; C. /. L.,, xiL 4333 ; Strabo, 
p. 840 ; Dio, lii. 1 ; i#/c bk roihrov fjLovcLpx^tc&ai cLiSOis axpi^ws ifp- 
^avro. 

« Velb, iU 89: *prisca et autiqua reipublicee forma xevocata’; 
Suet., Anp . , 40 : * comitiorum piistinum jus reduxit.* 

2 A 
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or triumvir.' He could state truly that ho accepted 
no office which was * contrary to the usage of our fore- 
fathers,’ ^ and that it was only in dignity that he took 
precedence of his colleagues.® Other citizens before 
him had been invested by senate and people with 
special powers for a definite period, and so far his posi- 
tion was the same in principle as that given to Pompey 
in 67 B.CS., or to Oaesar in 59 B.a, Though, moreover, 
the consuls of the year had for long been limited 
by custom to domestic duties in Rome, there was 
nothing unprecedented in the assignment to a consul 
of provinces and legions. More than twenty years 
earlier Cicero himself had argued in favour of such a 
constitutional ‘primacy’ or * princii>ate ’ as was now 
conceded to Augustus j * and * princeps,’ the title of 
courtesy, which public opinion fastened on as best 
describing his position, was one sanctioned by re- 
publican usage.® 

There was, however, another side to the pictui-e. 

The powers now granted to Augustus were, in fact, so 

1 Tac., Ann,, i. 9: regno tamon, neqiie dictatura, sod prSn- 

cipis nomine constitutam rempublicam/ 

» Mon* Anc* Gh,^ iii. 17 ; n-apk rd jrArpta 

* Mon* A no, xviiL 6: d^tdsju^ari Trdvrtop dt^veyKa i^overias 5i 
wXetop etxop Twy ovyap^dyrtay notm 
^ In a lost book of the J>g Mepublicat referred to by Augustine, de 
Oivit, Deii v. 13: *ubi loquitur de instituendo princii»e civitatis* ; 
and by Cicero bimself, ad Ait,^ viii. 11, 

5 ‘Princeps* ss^pritieeps civitatis/ or ‘first citizen,* was not an 
olBcial title ; the Greek equivalent is ^epuby* It had been used 
of Pompey and of Csesar in a similar sense ; Cic. ad Att,^ viii. ad 
vi. 6 ; Sallust, JSist,, iii. fc* 81 ; Suet., Jul,^ 26. As implying 
only primacy in a ftee commonwealth, it is contrasted with 
‘dominus’ (Plim, 55} and ‘imperator’ <Dio, Ivii, 8). See 

2>ic£, AnsHq,f < Princeps.* 
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wide, that, coupled with the persunal ascendency and 
prestige naturally attaching to the heir of Caesar and 
the conqueror of Antony, they constituted him the real 
ruler of the empire. By the side of the man who 
was generalissimo of the forces of the state, sole aroiter 
of peace and war, governor of Hither Spain, Gaul, 

Syria, and Egj’pt, who, as consul, was the acknow- 
ledyed head of the executive, and who finally pos- 
sessed in addition the tribunician power given him in 
36 B.C., the existence of any other real authority was 
impossible. The ingeiuous compromise by which room 
was found for the master of the legions within the 
narrow limits of the old constitution, and the personal 
claims of the young Csesar reconciled with the dignity 
of the republic, was from the first only a compromise 
upon paper. 

Its unreality, and the ambiguities it involved, were lue revise 
increased by the modification which it underwent only 
four years later. On June 27th, 23 B.o.,^ Augustus 7si iL.e.o. 
laid down the consulship which he had held year by 
year since 31 B.C. The imperium granted to him for 72 Sa.o.& 
ten years in 2'7 B.O. he still retained ; but he now held 
it only * pro-consule,’ like the ordinary governor of a 
provinee,2 and it therefore ceased to be valid within 
the city.^ EUs renunciation of the consulship entailed 
also the loss both of the precedence (majus imperium) 

1 C. /. L., Vi. 2014 ; Dio, liiL 32; Suet, Aug., 26. 

1 The phrase *proconsulare imperium’ (*.«. consular imperium 
held by one who is not a oonstil) does not occur in republican 
writers ; and Augustus in the Mon. Ancyr. uses the orthodox 'ooti. 
aulate imperium’ (ilfon. Ana. Lot., xxv. 8). 

• Dip., Dig., L 16-16: ‘proconsul ad portam urbis deponit im- 
perium.’ 
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over all other ma^gistrates, which a consul enjoyed,^ and 
of the consul’s rights of convening the senate, and of 
holding assemblies of the people. It struck, in short, 
at the very root of that administrative unity which was 
essential to the good government of the empire, and 
threatened to reintroduce the dual control, which had 
worked such evil before, of consuls and senate at home, 
and of powerful proconsuls abroad. In Rome and 
Italy the liveliest anxiety was excited by the prospect 
that Csesar would no longer visibly reign over them, 
and they pressed upon his acceptance one extraordi- 
nary office after another. All alike were refused as 
unconstitutional ; ^ but what Augustus lost by resigning 
the consulship was made good to him by a scries of 
enactments which determined the form of the *prin- 
cipate ’ for three centuries to come. In the first place, 
he was exempted from the disability which attached to 
the tenure of the ‘ imperium ’ by one who was neither 
consul nor prator — that is to say, he was allowed to 
retain and to exercise his imperium even in Rome.^ 
Secondly, his imperium was declared to rank as equal 
with that of the consuls, and consequently as superior 
to that of all other holders of imperium at home or 
abroad.* Thirdly, he was granted equal rights with 
the consuls of convening the senate and introducing 

1 He would only possess, like Pompey iu 67 b.o., • imperium aequum 
in omnibus provinciis cum proconsulibus * ; VelL, iL 31. 

2 He was offered a dictatorship^ a life consulship, a ‘ cura legum et 
moruixL' The statements of Suetonius and Dio, that be accepted the 
two last-named are refuted by the language of the Mon, 

LctL^ 1 81 ; iiL 11 ; qf* Suet., 53 ; Dio, liv. 10 ; Pelham, Jourfh 
qf PMloL, xvii: 47* 

» In 23 B.O. ; Dio, lUL 32. 


* Dio, Lc^ 
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business,^ of nominating candidates for election by the 
people,* and of issning edicts.® Fourthly, he was 
placed on a level with the consuls in outward rank. 
Twelve lictors were assigned to him, and an of&cial 
seat between those of the consuls themselves.* 

The proconsular authority was thus for the first time 
admitted within the walls of Kome, and placed side by 
side with that of the consuls i and for the first time the 
imperium was wielded in the city, as it had long been 
wielded in the provinces and camps by some one else 
than the elected magistrates of the year. But Borne 
could not as yet be openly governed by a proconsul, 
and Augustus "was characteristically ausious to find 
a title for his authority which should savour less of 
military autocracy. This he found in the * tribunician 
power,’ which he had held since 36 B.C. ; and which, 
from its essentially urban and democratic traditions, 
was well suited to serve in Borne as * a term to express 
his high position.’® From the year 23 B.C, dates its 
first appearance after his name in official inscriptions ; ® 
and the numbers appended, to indicate for how many 
yeai's it had been held, are reckoned from that yeaxJ It 
was on this power, as he tells us, that he relied for carry- 

^ In 23 B.O. and 22 B.C. ; Dio, liiL 32 and liv. 3 ; Wiliu., JSxempla, 
917 (lex de Impexio Vespasiani). 

^ This is proved by the practice of Augustas and Tiberias ; Tac , 
Ann., i. 81. 

® Wilm., £lxempla, 917. ♦ In 19 b.o. ; Dio, liv. 10. 

* Tac., Ann., iii. 66 ; ‘ Summl fastigu vocabnlum repperit . . . 
ac tamen appellatione allqua cetera imperia prseinlneret.’ 

• See the coins with the legend, * Csesar Aug. tribun. potest.’ ; 
Cohen, i. p. 117. 

7 Mon. Ane, Lot., L 29 ; Tao., Awn., i. 9 : < continnata per septezn ot 
triginta aanos (23 B.a.-14 tribnnicia potestas.' 
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in^ out the social reforms in Rome and Italy demanded 
by the senate.^ Henceforward the ‘ tribunicia potestas,’ 
though far inferior in actual importance, ranked along 
with and even above the ‘ imperium ’ as a distinctive 
prerogative of the emperor or of his chosen colleague. ^ 
To sum up the results of these changes : Augustus 
was now placed by the act of the senate and people by 
the side of the regular magistrates. At home, though 
not consul, he possessed a rank and authority equal 
to theirs, and took precedence, as they did, of all other 
magistrates, from the prmtors downwards. Abroad, a 
wide department was committed to his care. His ‘ pro- 
vinoia’ included the government of the great frontier 
provinces, the command of the troops, the control of 
foreign policy j while over the governors of the other 
provinces he enjoyed the same precedence ® (majus im- 
perium) which he enjoyed in Rome over all magistrates 
below the consuls. He was distinguished, in addition, 
by special marks of honour — ^the cognomen of Augustus, 
the laurels in front of his house, the ‘ civic crown ’ above 
his door.* 

The arrangement undoubtedly satisfied the roquii'e- 
ments of the moment. It saved, at least in appearance, 
the integrity of the republic, while at the same time it 
recognised and legalised the authority of the man, who 
was already by common consent ‘ master of all things ’ j 
and this it elSected without any formal alteration of the 
^ MoTin Anc, iiu 19 ; Dio, liv. 16. 

3 Mommsen, ii. 1050 ; Dio, lUi. 92, liv. 12 ; Tec,, 

Ann.^ i* 8, of Tibeiritis as colleague of Augustus, *coUega imperii, 
censors tribuuicia potestatis,’ 

» JHx>t ISii 52 : ip twp i/cturrax^^i dpx^prwp 

^ Mm* AnoL JM*. vl 16 . 18 . 
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soasiiUition. wiLboat the creation of any new oiSco, and 
by means of the eld constitutional machinery of senate 
aud assembly. Ent it was an aiTangeirxnt avowedly of 
an exceptional and temporary character. The powers 
voted to AugustiiS were, ll’te those voted to Ponipej- 
in 67 voted only to Liia, and, wiib the excei»1ion 

of the tribunieian po'srci*, voted only for a lituited tiine.^ 
No provision was mado for the contmtiaiife of the 
arrangement, after his death, in favour of anj- other 
person. And though in fact the powers first- grtmled to 
xlugusius were gj’unted in turn to each of the long line 
of Roman Ciesars, the temporary and provisional char- 
acter impressed upon the ‘ principate ’ at its birth clang 
to it throughout. When the ‘ iirin.cci.'.'.’ for the tiaie being 
died or was deposed, it was always in theory an open 
question whether any oLlrer citizen shmxld be invested 
with the powers he ha* I held. Who the man should be, 
or hoTV’^ he should be chosen, were questions which it 
was left to cii'cum stances to answ^er, and even the 
powers to be assigned to him were, strictly speaking, 
determined solely by the discretion of the senate and 
people in each case. It is true that necessity required 
that some one must always be selected to fill the posi- 
tion first given to Augustus;® that accidents, such as 
kinship by blood or adoption to the last emperor, mili- 
tary ability, popularity with the soldiers or the senate, 
determined the selection ; ® and that usage decided that 
the powers conferred upon tiie selected person should 

* Originally for ten years (Dio, liii. 18), it ■was afterwards renewed 
for successive periods of five, five, ten, and ten years (»&., liii. 16). 

* VXt- Sadr,, 6 : * esse respublics sine imperatore non potest ; Vit, 
Taei6i, 8 ! ‘ Imperator est deligendos quia coglt neoessitaa.’ 

» Jenerw. a/ PhUtA . , xvii. 47 sga- 
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be in the main those confeired upon Augustus.^ But 
to the last the Roman emperor was legally merely a 
citizen whom the senate and people had freely invested 
with an exceptional authority for special reasons. 
Unlike the ordinary sovereign, he did not inherit a 
great office by an established law of succession ; and in 
direct contrast to the modern maxim that ‘ the king 
never dies,’ it has been well said that the Roman 
* principate ’ died with the death of each piinceps.® Of 
the many attempts ’made to get rid of this irregular, 
intermittent character, none were completely successful, 
and the inconveniences and dangers resulting from it 
are apparent throughout the history of the empire.® 
Srowiiig Two other features in the original arrangement 
prince^. deserve notice. Under it Augustus was intrusted with 
a special department of administration, all outside of 
this remaining under the control of those whom he 
himself calls his ‘colleagues.’* Witidn this departmcjit 
he was as absolute as a provincial governor in his pro- 
vince. Its limits were fixed, and could be altered, in 
the ordinary way, by decree of the senate or vote of 
the assembly. In fact, even during the lifetime of 
Augustus these limits rapidly extended, and the exten- 
sion continued under his successors. By the close of 

1 These powers were at an early period embodied in a form of 
statute^ which was carried for each emperor in turn ; Bio, liii. 32. Of 
the statute carried in favour of Vespasian, several clauses are still 
extant ; Wilm., Msempla, 917. The statute Is referred to by Gains 
(i. 6) as the source of the emperor’s authority : * Ipse imperator per 
legem imperium accipiat’; and Ulpian (Dig,, t 41) s ‘Lege qu«e de 
iropeiio ejus lata est.* 

* Mommsen, Staafs jR,, li. 1038. He notices that the institution of 
the * interregnum* did not apply to the principate. 

» See below, Bk. vi. chap. L * Mon. Am. vi. 28. 
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the first century a.p. the department assigned to the 
princeps covered three-fourths of the area of the em- 
pire,^ and included, in Borne and Italy, such important 
branches of administration as the control of the roads, 
of the corn-supply, the water-supply, and the police.^ 

But it was not only by the steady expansion of his own 
department that the authority of Cassar grew. Augustus 
had been invested also with a ‘majus imperium’ over 
all officials of state other than the consuls j and this was 
gradually interpreted as giving him and his successors 
a direct control even over those departments vhich 
technically lay outside their jurisdiction. The original 
independence of prmtors in Rome, and of proconsuls 
abroad, was rapidly lost, and they became as completely 
subordinate to Ciesar as his own legates ; "• even the 
consuls, though in law his equals, found the equality 
impossible to maintain, when the strength lay all on 
one side.* 

For a period of forty years Augustus himself pre- me rule ..f 
sided over the working of the system which he had 
established. To gain a clear idea of what he accom- 
plished during that time, it will be convenient to follow 
as far as possible the chronological order of events, 

^ ° 727-733 

Roughly speaking, it may be said that from 27 B.o. *t7.c. 

^ The number of provinces governed by C®sar had reached 
fcwenty-five. 

3 These had all been transferred to Csesar by the end of the reign 
of Claudius^ and most of them in the lifetime of Augustus* 

3 See Diet Antiq,^ * Princeps.’ 

4 Tiberius in one place describes the consul as the chief magistrate: 

cujua vigiliis niteretur respublica ’ iv. 19) ; in another iiL 

6B) he claims a higher dignity for the princeps ; ‘ non ego consulis ant 
prsetoris • • * partes sustineo, majus quiddam et excelsius a principe 
postolatur/ 
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to October 19 B.O. he "was mainly occui)ied with the 
reorganisation of the provinces and of the provincial 
administration. From October 19 B.c. until some time 
early in 16 B.C. he was busily engaged at Rome in the 
work of domestic reform, and to this period belongs the 
great series of the Julian laws. By the close of the 
ten years’ term, for which his imperium had originally 
been voted to him, he had at least laid tlie foundations 
of that new and better order of things at home and 
abroad, the commencement of which was commemo- 
rated by the celebration of the Srecular games in June 
17 B.O.* During the remainder of his principate, 
though many important reforms were made, the ques- 
tions which came most prominently forward were 
those of the relations of the empire to the northern 
barbaiians, and of the designation of a successor. 

To the existing number of provinces Augustus added 
thirteen, eight of which were created by him while re- 
organising the provinces between 27 and 19 B.C. With 
the annexation of Egypt, the north coast of Africa from 
the mouths of the Nile to the eastern frontiers of 
Mauretania became • Roman territory. In Spain the 
highland tribes in the north-west of the peninsula were 
finally pacified,^ and the hold of Rome op the Atlantic 
seaboard strengthened by the formation of the province 

I Mo>t. Ane. Lot., iv. 87 ; Dio, Uv. 18. llie oiBoial record of the 
celebration of tbeae gamea, inscribed by order of tbe senate on a « 
marble pillar, bas recently been found at Bome. It states that the 
hymn sung on the third day of the festival was composed by Q. Hora- 
tius Flaccus. The text of the inscription and a commentary by 
Mommsen will be found in the Monimenti AnticM, vol. i. part 8, of 
the Academia dei lincei (Bome, 1892). 

*Dio,liii. 25,28; <6.,liT.6, 
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of Xiusitania.^ In Gani the whole country noi’th and 
west of the old province of Gallia Xarhonensis had heen 
reduced to subjection by Ccosar. It was, however, by 
Augustus that the regular provincial s;^ stem was first 
introduced, and to him without doubt was due the 
creation of the ‘ three Gauls.’ as thej' were commonly 
called, Aqnitania. Lugdunensis, and Belgica.® In the 
eastern half of the empire the oulj' important addition 
to Roman territory uns made in 25 B.C., when, on the 
death of Amyntas, the dominions granted to him by 
Antony in 37 B.C., and secured to him by Augustus 
in 30 B.O., were annexed, and the two provinces of 
Galatia and Pamphylia established.^ 

The work accomplished by Augustas during the first rua 
ten 3 'oars of his principate was not however limited to 
the creation of these new provinces. Of still greater 
importance were the reforms he effected in the system 
of provincial administration. Among these the first 
place must be given to the establishment of an effective, 
central, controlling authority. Under the reimblic the 
provinces had been so many isolated principalities, each 
governed at discretion by its own proconsul, who, 
though nominally subject to the authority of consuls, 
senate, and people at home, was in reality an autocratb 
But all the provinces were now subjected to the ‘im- 
perinm ’ of Augustus ; they became departments of a 
single state, controlled by a single authority. Under 
the settlement of 27 b.c. Hither Spain, the whole of 

* The colony ‘Augusta Emerita* (Merida) was founded in 26 B.C. 
Dio, liii. 26, App., fiifsp. 102, Strabo, p. 166, imply that Lnsitania 
was or^^miaed as a separate province by Angnstus. Cf. Mo mms e n, 
it. V. 68. 

* Angnstns was in 6anl 27-26 b.o. j Dio, liii. 2Sit itrvypaipiut 

inean^fwo Kti rin' rijif t« roXta-elw * Dio, liii. 26. 
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Gaul, Syria, and Egypt had been assigned to Augustus. 
To these were added, before 19 B.O., Lusitania in the 
west, and in the east Cilicia, Galatia, and Pamphylia. 
The gx’oup of frontier provinces formed after 16 B.O., 
Moesia,Pannonia, Noricum,and R 0 Btia,were also assigned 
to Csesar. Over the whole of this immense area, which 
included the most warlike, populous, and wealthy ter- 
ritories of the empire, Augustus was absolute master, 
as absolute as Cicero in Cilicia oi Verres in Sicily. 
"Within what was really one great province the admini- 
stration was conducted by men who were nothing more 
than his subordinate officers, appointed only by him, 
responsible to him alone, and holding office at his good 
pleasure. Highest in rank among them were the 
‘ legati ’ — senators of consular or praetorian rank — ^to 
whom ■was intrusted the charge of the more important 
provinces.^ Below the ‘ legati ’ in dignity stood the 
* procuratores,* the agents or stewards of Caesar, men, 
at the highest, of only equestrian rank, to some of whom 
was given the government of a minor province,- to others 
the management of the pro-vincial finances and of the 
property of Caesar. We meet also, as under Cicero in 
Cilicia, with ‘ praefecti,’ pre-eminent among whom was 
the prefect, who now ruled in Caesar’s name, and in 
the room of her former kings, over the wealthy pro- 
vince of Egypt.- The importance of this change, which 
concentrated three-fourths of the empire under the sole 
and direct control of Caesar and his personal servants, 

can scarcely be over-estimated. Not merely was it a 

* Besides tlie in chares of provinces, -w-e find ‘legati’ in 

command of armies, e.ff. those of Upper and liower Germany, or of 
single legions, or entrusted -irith some special duty, e.g. the taking of 
the oensos. s M.g. of Baetia and Nortenza. 

■ The reasons for this special treatment of I^ypt are given by Taoi- 
tsa, An»., II. ; Miat., L 11. 
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great step to’^rards tiiiie anificatzon of tli© empire, it also 
gave Aug*ui.sius and liis successors a clear Seiu. in which 
to develop a sound administrative sjszom, ; and the 
system daveioped. within the limits of Oa.*sar‘s own 
vast province ’ oecame drst ^iza envj o2 i^Iie less fortu- 
nate territories ontside and was ZncJly enlondod over 
the whole area of the aojpire. was conspicuously 
free from the graver dercctss of tiie reirahlican method 
of administration. The mezi soil z oy wra fsar to "ovem 
iiis provinces ditl not ovre tlieir s^ppcinlments to the 
chances of lot, ont vrez’e ireelj selecled hj’ their chief, 
lifficiency vras revrarded by promotionj and under 
Augustus, as 'iveli as under Tiberius, a capable admini- 
strator vras sure of continuous omplojunenj. Thus pro 
vincial administration became a career to which men 
devoted years of their iivos, and these trained experts 
contrasted favourably with the amateur govemora of 
republican days.’ Nor did Cresar’s oScials enjoy the 
dangerously irresponsible and absolute authority pos- 
sessed by the I'epublican proconsul. The legate of 
CoBsar had soldiers under him, but they were the sol- 
diers of Caesar, by whom they were enrolled and dis- 
charged, and from whom they received their pay during 
service, and their rewards on leaving it. The legate 
miglit have the conduct of a war, but it was waged 
under the auspices of Caesar ; it was Caesar whom the 
soldiers saluted as imperator after a victory, and to 
Caesar belonged the triumph.? In the ordinary business 

1 TTzamldius Quadratu*? wa^ legate in Ijusitaiiia under Tiberius, in 
lllyricum under Claudius, in Byria under Claudius and Nero. He 
was also proconsul of Cyprus* Hessan, iTtscrr*. Lat. 973. Of, Tae., 
i. 80; iv. 6. 

* It was treasonnble for a legate to levy troops or wage a wav : *in- 
jussu prinoipis/ :rlviu. 4, 3 ; Tac., Ann,, vi. 3: ‘quid illi cum 

militibus quos nequo dicta nequts pro^iaia max ab imperatore accipere 
par es«tet.^ 
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of government the legate was subject to the directions 
of his superior, whose mandates and rescripts carried 
infinitely more weight than decrees of the senate had 
ever done. From his decisions there lay that appeal 
to Csesar, as the higher power, which gradually became 
as dear to the provincials as the old appeal to the 
people had been to the Roman citizen. Nor was the 
legate the sole authority within his province. The 
management of the finances, which had formerly been 
vested in the proconsul, was now intrusted to a ‘ pro- 
curator,’ who, unlike the qussstor of former times, was 
not a mere subordinate, but au independent oMci^ 
directly responsible to Caesar himself, and in conse- 
quence a real check upon the legate. ^ 

In the provinces which were not his own, the re- 
forming energy of Augustus bad less free scope ; and 
in these ‘ public provinces ’ the evils and abases of the 
old system still lingered. But though the same careful 
selection of the officials, and the strict personal super- 
vision over them were not possible here, yet a con- 
siderable improvement was effected.* The proconsuls 
of the public provinces were still selected by lot from 
among the ‘ consulares ’ and ‘ preetorii,’ of at least five 
years’ standing, they still took out with them a quaestor 
and legate, and their term of office was limited to a 
single year." Technically, too, they were responsible 
as before, not to Caesar, but to the consuls and senate.'* 

1 For the relations between legate and procurator, see I®?. , Affriedla, 
15, Awn., xiv. 39. 

® Suet,, Av.ff.,4:T i ‘provincias validiores ipsp suscepit . . . cetera 
proconsnlibus sortito permisit.* Tec., Ann., li. 43 : ‘ iis, qui sorte aut 
missu priaoipis obtinorent.’ 

^ Tac., Ann., iU. 68 : ‘ unius anni proconsnlare imperium.* 

‘I Suet., Tib., 81. A deputation from Africa to Tiberius was by him 
referred to the consuls. Tao., Awn., xtii 4: ‘se (N'ero) mandatis 
exercitibus oohsulturum ; oonsiuum tribdnalibus Italia et publicss pro- 
riacte sdsisterent.’ 
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On the other haiid, the proro^'atives reiurved to 
Augustus Tby the ssttlouieut of -7 3.C. imposed con- 
siderable limitations cn their authority. The majority 
of the ‘public provinces’ i,Tere sltua'..e in ths peaceful 
central districts oi the empire, vruere je»'' troops were 
needed, and ii^ueations oi frontier policy did not arise.^ 
In any case the supreme military authority, and the 
exclusive control oC ici-eign alTalrs, vor.' belonged to 
the ‘princepsd In Snaucial matters, ~oo, the j.<ro':on- 
sul’s powers were restricced. The right of making 
requisitions Trithin his province, the most fruitiul 
source of oppression under the republic, was taken 
away ; and of the revenues drawn from the pi‘o\’mce, 
all these appropriated co Ctesur were xaaurged not by 
himself or his cjurestor, but by Cpcsar’s procurators. 
It would seem, too, that the discretionary power for- 
merly enjoyed by proconsuls in granting freedom or 
immunity to provincial communities, nml iu enfranchis- 
ing individual provincials, was, if not taken away from 
them, yet rarely if ever exercised. Above all, the 
‘ majus imperium ’ granted to Augustus over pro- 
consuls was interpreted by both parties in sttcb a way 
as to give the former a real control even over the 
public provinces. Wo read of instances in which 
apjjeais from such provinces are heard by him, and not 
by the consuls and senate, and of instructions issued 
by him to proconsuls, as well as to his own legates ; 
while in the course of his journeys between 27-19 b.o. 
he visited and arranged the affairs of public provinces 
such as Sicily or Bithynia, as well as those of Oaul or 

J Tac,, Hist., iv, 48 : 'provinciae inennea.’ 
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Syria. Naturally enough it was to Caesar rather than 
to the consuls and senate that hoth the proconsul and 
the provincials he governed looted for guidance or for 
redress. The division of authority in the provinces 
was real enough to hamper and delay reform, but it 
can scarcely be said to have ever seriously impaired the 
supremacy of Csesar. 

Twenty years of civil war following upon a century 
and a half of extravagance, mismanagement, and pecular 
tion had produced complete financial exhaustion through- 
out the greater part of the empire. 

The change from this state of things to the. widely 
diffused prosperity, of which Pliny’s Nahiral History 
gives perhaps the best picture, was not wholly due 
to the reforms which Augustus introduced into the 
financial system. We must take into account tho 
cessation of the desolating wars which had left scarcely 
a single province untouched, the re-establishment of 
settled government, the suppression of brigandage by 
land and piracy by sea, and the improvements effected 
in the means of communication. Yet the financial 
system, of which he at least laid down the main lines, 
played an important part. Under the republic there 
was no possibility of estimating either the income or 
the expenditure of the empire as a whole, and neither 
over income or expenditure was there any central con- 
trol. It was Augustus who first attempted to lay a 
sound foundation for an imperial system of finance, by 
obtaining an estimate of tho resources of the state. 
He compiled a statistical survey which included great 
part, if not all, of the empire j and brought together a 
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vast mass of information, as to the niimlbcr and status 
of the communities in each province.^ 

The imperial census, which was so prominent an in- 
stitution in the second century A.B., with its elaborate 
returns of land and owners, was but a development 
of the cei^sus taken hy Augustus’s orders in his own 
provinces.- It seems probable, too, that on the basis of 
this census ho established the two great imperial taxes 
which replaced iJio miscellaneous imposts levied uiidcr 
the republic, the land Lax (tribaiiim soli), and tlie tax 
on personal property (tributiim capitis). Over the 
revenue raised and over its expenditure Augustus had 
complete control within the limits of his own provinces; 
and even outside these limits, over the revenues accru- 
ing to the old state t3*easury, and over their expenditure, 
both in Tiome and in the provinces he exercised an 
authority which, if less direct,^ was not less real. From 
him dates consequently the first approach to anything 
like a comprehensive imperial budget. He published 
year l>y year the accounts of the empire,^ and ho left 
behind him after his death a complete statement of the 
financial condition of the empire.^ In other ways, also, 
he brought relief to the provincials. The multifarious 
requisitions, legal and illegal, which Homan officials 
had been accustomed to levy wore abolished, and fixed 
allowances substituted. The resources of the pro- 
vinces were developed by a liberal expenditure on 

^ Oil the survey and census of Au^isius, sue generally ]Mar<}uardt, 
it 198-5D9 ; llirsclifeld, €hUersuc?iU7tffe7iy jjp. 1-62. 

2 in Gaul, Livy, cxxxiv. ; Dio, liii. 22; Tac., 

L 31 ; in Syria, liUkii ii. 1 ; in Lusitiiuia, Wilnianns, 1608. 

* Tt seenis to have been exereined through a decree of the senate. 

^ Suet., 16 : ‘rationea imperii ab Auguste propoui solitas.* 

» Tac., Ann.f i. 1; Suet., 101 . 8 Buet., Aug.^ 36. 
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public works, while provincial commerce and industry 
were freed from the crippling restrictions which the 
republic had imposed upon them. Finally, whereas 
hitherto the burden of taxation had fallen mainly on the 
provincials, Augustus, while maintaining the immunity 
of Italian soil from tribute, forced Itomau citizens to 
bear a share, if not a large one, of the cost of govern- 
ing and protecting the empire.^ 

Caesar-wor- The aim which Julius is said to have placed before 
pro^nciai*** himself of welding the diverse communities and races 
councils. of the empire into a single state, with equal laws and 
rights, was not the aim of Augustus. While improving 
the government of the provinces, he held fast to the 
political ascendency of Borne and Italy, and to the dis- 
tinction between the B.oman state and its dependent 
allies. With the policy of assimilation, initiated by 
Julius, and revived by Claudius and the Flavian 
emperors, he had little sympathy.® But if the bond 
of union created by the spread of Boman citizenship, 
Boman law, and Boman municipal institutions was the 
work of his successors, it was otherwise with the power- 
ful tie of allegiance to the central authority of Caesar. 

Oaesar-worship as a whole was not the creation of 
any Ckesar. It was the natural expression of a wide- 
spread sentiment of homage which varied in form in 
different parts of the empire, and in different classes 
of society, and which had its roots in long-established 
ideas and customs.® But the statecraft of Augustus 


1 Especially by meatui of tbe legacy duty, established in 6 a.x>. ; 
Suet., Ang-t 49; Bio, Iv. 25. 

3 Suet., Aug,, 40: ‘civitatem Komanam parcissime dedit.’ 

* On this point see Mr. Sevan’s article, JSng. Mist. RtsAeio, No. 64 
(October 1901), also Komemann in BeitrUgs s. alien Oeschichte, i. p. 61 
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was conspiouoiiRly sIjowh in the skill with which he 
made use o£ this sontlmont to develop something like 
an imperial patriotism and connect it closely with the 
rule of the Geesars. llso worship of the deified Julius, 
alike in Rome and in the pvovirwicsj was the starting 
point of that official worship of the deified Ctosars, the 
* divi,* which invested the long and ii-regular succession 
of the omporors w^itli a certain sanctity and with an 
appearance at least of oojitiiinify. Of more importance 
politically was tho -worship of Rome aiid Augustus. 
As oai’ly as 29 ii.c. this v/orshij* was formally authorised 
in Asia Minor j- but its definite establishment as the 
public official worship of a provixice or part of a 
pi'ovincc dates from the foundation in 12 b.c. of the 
famous altar to Rome and Augustus at Lyons, as a 
now religious centre for the ‘three Gauls.'® With the 
altar were connected the provincial council, the annu- 
ally oho.sen priests of Rome and Augustus, and the 
annual festival. The gradual diffusion of this now 
imperial cult cannot bo traced bero.^ But by the 
commencement of the second century A.D. each pro- 
vince of the empire had its council, its priests, its altar 
and temple of Augustus ; and Caisar- worship in this 
form was the one official cult common to the whole 

1 Til 29 B.c. the worslii|» of d.ivii« Jtilius jithI Home was autliorised 
for Kouian citizens in K!]»li(isus and Nicsea, Dto, li. 20. 

2 Dio. li. 20. 

s Momiusen» JK. G., v. p. 84 ; f/. /. X., xiii. pp. 227 sqq, Cf. 
no. 1(374; ‘Bacerdos Ronue ot Aa^usti ad aram ad eonllnentes Araris 
et Rhodani,' 

* The *ara Jloniae et Augiisti* in the territory of the Ubii, was 
clearly meant to be the centre of the worship for the sliort-lived 
province of Germany, and must have been erected before the defeat 
of Varus in 9 a.jd* 
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empire, a symbol at once of imperial unity, and of 
tbe rule of the Cresars.^ 

DomesHo In October 19 b.o. Augustus returned to !Eome from 

Tss’^.a East. The reorganisation of the provinces and of 
the provincial administration was practically completed, 
and he now turned his attention to Some and Italy. 

736-737 But though the legislation of the next two years (18-17 
B.o.) was regarded by himself and by the public as in- 
augurating a new and better age for the Soman people, ^ 
it can only be fairly judged if taken in connection with 
his general domestic policy. The formal restoration of 
the republic nine years before was of little use by itself. 
The old constitutional machinery needed both repair and 
alteration before it could be adapted to the new situation. 
The fabric of Soman society, shattered by half a century 
of revolution and civil war, had to be rer mstituted, 
and finally, alike in the city and in Italy, an efficient 
system of administration had to be created. In the 
performance of these difficult tasks Augustus followed 
steadily the policy which had guided his actions in 27 B.C. 
The political, social, and administrative order, which 
he established, was outwardly based on a restoration of 
what had existed before. In reality it was a new order, 
created by himself, subject to his control, and stamped 
inefiaceably with the impress of his own name. 

The old Con- Not the least delicate of the problems with which he 
had to deal was that of adjusting the relations between 
his own authority and the ancient prerogatives of the 

1 See Marquardt, StacOsverv)., i. 866 ; Hardy, JEvig. Eist. Reeiew, 
vol. V. p. 221. 

* This was the lesson taught by the oelehratiou in June 17 B.C. oi 
the Ludi Seaeulares, and in the OofTnen iSateulare composed by 
Horace for the oocaston. 
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assembly, senate, and magistrates. To abolish them was 
impossible, and it was as impossible to restore them to 
their former siijjccmacy and \igonr. Under the policy 
laid down by Augiisi: 3 us, these venerable iustitations were 
preserved as stately and pictures^inc survivals, but their 
sphere of action was carehilly limited, and, even within 
the limits marked out for them, they acted, with rare 
exceptions, only on his impulse, and under his direction. 

It was a policy which sailed tlie dignity of the republic, 
and gratified the am.our-2'*ro2>re of the Roman nobility and 
populace witliout seriously impairing the supremacy of 
Osesar, At the same time it was a policy which scarcely 
any one but Augustus could have caiTied out, and which 
overtaxed the patience of his successors. 

The ancient assemblies of the ‘populus’ and *plebs ^ The 
had long ceased to represent efieotively the Roman 
people, and that the disorderly city populace, of which 
they were ordinarily composed, should exorcise any real 
sovereignty was out of the question. It is true that 
Augustus ‘restored their ancient rights/^ and while he 
lived they continued to elect the magistrates of the 
year, and occasionally to pass laws.^ The corruption 
and disorder which accompanied their proceedings were 
checked,^ and the 2>olitical clubs w^hich were the chief 
source of both were suppressed.^ But their power was 
gone, never to return. As eloctoi*s they did little more 
than accept the candlda.tes put forward hy Augustus,® 

^ Saet. , Aug*y 40: 'coiiiitiornin x>nstinintf ju« reduxit.* 

® Such as ih<s Leges J ulisra, proposed by Augustus Idmself, the Lex 
Papia Poppafta carried by the consuls of 9 a.d., or the Lex Mitt, 
Sentia, 4 a.b. 

» For the Lex Julia ‘ de ambitu/ Suet., Aug., 34, 40 ; Dio, Hv. 16, 

Iv. 6 ; Paulina Sent., y. SS. ^ Suet., Aug., 32; Dio, liv. 2. 

^ Bio, liii. 21 s ov givroi i^nrpArrtr^ rt 6 pif teal 4ic€(p^ ^p«a‘K 9 , 
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in legislation they simply approved the measures intro- 
duced by him or at his suggestion. The consultation of 
the people had, by the end of his reign, become merely 
a troublesome formality, of little interest except for the 
students of Roman antiquities. The sovereignty of the 
people, as the ultimate source of all authority, was never 
denied; it was, indeed, the foundation on which, in 
theory, the authority of Cassar rested,^ but it was in 
reality only a convenient fiction, and in the history of 
the empire the Roman ‘ comitia ’ play no part. 

The Ui^s. Next in importance to the maxim of the sovereignty 
trades. people was that of the supremacy of the magis- 

trates, consuls, and prsetors to whom, year by year, the 
people intrusted the ‘ imperium.' It was true that for 
more than half a century these magistrates had ceased 
to exercise their authority outside Italy. But though 
they no longer led the legions or governed provinces, 
they were still the chief executive officers of the state, 
to whom all other officials were at least in theory sub- 
ordinate, and above them there was no authority but 
that of the people from whom their powers were derived. 
But there was now in the state an authority the equal 
of theirs in rank, derived like theirs directly from the 
people, and backed by overwhelming force. Augustus 
was indeed careful to respect the dignity of his sup- 
posed colleagues, but a real partnership in the govern- 
ment of the empire was out of the question. Even 
during his lifetime their relation to him became that of 
subordinates rather than equals. Though still elected 
by the people, it was the approval of 0»sar rather than 
of the voters that was essential to success. His nomi- 
1 Q«iQs, i. 5; ' cum ipae impentor per legem impenom aceiplAt. 
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nation, and still more Ms personal recommendation of 
a candidate, were decisive.^ The change by which these 
magistracies became merely places of perferment at 
Caesar’s disposal was gradual, but it may be said that 
even by the end of Augustus’s reign, the creation of 
consuls and praetors might be described in the words 
used by Ulpian two centuries later, as a matter lying 
wholly within the disci-otion of the princeps.® Once 
elected, consuls and prmtors alike were necessarily over- 
shadowed by the dominant authority of Cfesar. Prom 
the wide department assigned to Coesar abroad — the con- 
trol of the legions, of the foreign policy, the adminis- 
tration of his provinces — they were absolutely excluded. 
Even the paramount authority over the ‘public pro- 
vinces,’ which belonged of right to the consuls, had in 
practice to give way to the ‘majus imj)erium ’ enjoyed by 
the princeps.® In Home and Italy their position was 
not much hotter. The consuls could still bo described 
as responsible for the safety of the commonwealth,^ hut 
the responsibility became nominal when one dojxirt- 
ment after another of the home administration was 
transferred to Coesar. Within the lifetime of Augustus 
the care of the com and water supply of Rome, the 
maintenance of public order in the city and the public 
roads in Italy, the protection of the coasts, had passed 
into the hands of Caesar and his oflSoials.® Even within 

1 i'er these two rights, see IHei. Ani.,a.v. * Frinuops * ; Momxasen, 
Staatar., ii. 860; Tac., Ann., i. 14, 15, 81. 

3 Z>^,, xlviii. 14: ‘ad ouram prinoipis xaagistrataain. oroatio per- 
tinet, non ad popnii favoretu.' 

* See above, p. 883. 

Tae., AnTi., iv. Id: ‘ctgus vigiliis niteretur respublioa.’ Kven 
PlinjjfT {JPaneff., 59} speaks of the consulship as ‘sumnia potestas.’ 

» See below, pp. 407 agg. 
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the limited area left open to them, they had to face the 
dangerous rivalry of a co-ordinate impeiial authority. 
Csesar was equally competent with the consuls to con- 
voke the assembly, to hold elections and propose legisla- 
tion, to convene the senate, and consult it, and as ablo 
as the prsetors to expound and administer the civil law. 
Under these circumstances independence was im- 
possible. The old republican magistracies, though 
they continued to be attractive posts, conferring social 
distinction, and leading on to legateships and proconsul- 
ships abroad, gradually became in all but the name 
subordinate offices, with purely departmental duties 
under the control and supervision of Csesar.^ 

Augustus had inaugurated his work of constitutional 
restoration by a purification of the senate. Its Un- 
wieldy numbers were reduced, and unworthy members 
expelled ; decency and order were restored in its pro- 
ceedings.® But it was no part of Augustus’s policy to 
replace the senate in the position of ascendency which 
it had formerly occupied. Its dignity was respected, 
the privileges and distinctions enjoyed by its members 
were maintained and enlarged, while the declining 
importance of the ‘ comitia ’ and of the old magistracies 
increased its prestige. But its control of the policy of 
the state was gone for ever. The part assigned to it 
by Augustus was indeed dignified and useful, but it 
was a subordinate and not a leading part. 

With the important question of the composition of 

1 Tao., Atm., iii. 68; Tiberius declares ‘non ledilis, ant pnetoris, 
antconsnlis partes snstineo, majus aliqnid et excelsius a prinoipe pos- 
tnlstur.’ Comp, the phrase ‘caput reipnblicx,' Tac., Atm., L 18, 

* Suet., Auff., 85. See generally Diet. Aniig^., a.v. ‘Senatqs’j 
kommsen, Staatar., il. 834 aqq., 876 sqq. ; iiL 1262 aqq. 
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the senate Augustus dealt in a manner which enabled 
him, without too rudely wounding the pride of the 
old iiobiiitys to bring the senate in this i’espect into 
harmony with the siew system. In the first place, 
admission to the senate henceforward depended on his 
favour. Election to the qumstorship continued to entitle 
a man to a seat in the senate, but over the elections 
to the quajstorship Augustus’s rights of nomination 
and commendation gave him full control. The direct 
admission of persons not so qualified w^as an ancient 
magisterial pi’erogati ve, which, during the last century 
of the republic, had fallen into disuse. By the dicta- 
tor Julius, and by the triumvirs, it had been, on the 
contrary, used w’ith a freedom which shocked Roman 
opinion.^ Augustus was more prudent. Jf we except 
the three occasions on which he carried out a wholesale 
revision of the senatorial register,- he seems to have 
abstained from the use of this method, which under 
the name of * ad lectio’ became so pox3ular with his 
successors. The means he employed were more in- 
direct but not less effect/ive. From hin) apx>arently 
dates the rule, written or unwritten, that candidates 
for the qusftstorship must be persons entitled to wear 
the *latuy clavus,’ the broad purple stripe distinctive 
of tlie senator.® This right Augustus granted to all 
sons of senators,^ but he could at his discretion confer 
it upon any one ho i>leased, and thus indirectly open 

^ Suet,, 41 ; Aug*^ 35 : * in<1igniaaiTin, post nccem Otesaris per 

gratiam et prcenituni aUlecti.' 

^ Jifon, Afic, X ' senatum ter leg!*’ These Hoctiones* took 

place probably in 28 B.C., 8 B.o., and 14 A.n. ; Mommsen, ad Mon^ 
Anc,, p. 85. » MoTriTnsen, iii. 466. 

Auff^i 38 : * liberie senatorum protinus a viriU toga latum 
clavum induere . . • permiait/ 
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the door of the senate-house to those 'vrhom he delighted 
to honour.^ Augustus, moreover, could not only admit, 
he could also expel, and that not only at the periodic 
‘ lectiones,’ but on the occasion of his yearly revision 
of the senatorial roll.* Such powers clearly placed 
the composition of the senate at his mercy, and in his 
use of them a definite aim is plainly visible. He 
inaugurated the policy successfully pursued by his succes- 
sors of creating in connection with the senate a new aris- 
The sena- tocracy,® whose claim to nobility was derived from him, 
toriai order. -vrhose ranks he could recruit at his own discretion. 

Under the later republic the senate had been 
closely identified with the nobles, from whose ranks 
the great majority of the senators were drawn. 
But the nobility not only of a patrician Cornelius or 
Julius, but of a Sempronius Gracchus or a Csecilius 
Metellus, was not derived from the seat in the senate, 
to which almost as a matter of course he attained. 
Noble they were born, and noble they remained. This 
nobility Augustus proposed to replace by one based 
entirely upon the senate. Hitherto most nobles had 
become senators, in future only senators were to be 
noble. The change was gradually made. The re- 
publican nobility was left as it stood. But outside the 
narrowing circle of the old families a new aristocracy 
was slowly formed. The starting-point was the per- 
mission to wear the broad stripe. This privilege was 
granted to all sons of senators as a right, to others by 

1 That the grant of the * Utns clavns ’ not only entitled, hut 
morally obliged, the recipient to stand for the q^usstorship and enter 
the senate seems clear from Orid’s case ; Tristia, ir. 10, 85. 

* Diet, J.ntig., «.«. 'Senatns'; Mommsen, ^aUr., iii. 881 ; Plo, 
hli. 17. ^ Mommsen, Staatar., iii. 468. 
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special grant of tise emperor. Tlie recipients ranked 
thenceforward as members of the senatorial order, 
sharing many of the privileges, and bound by many 
of the obligations attaching to actual senators.^ On 
reaching the legal age ” they ifere expected ^ to talre 
their seats in the senate through election to the quEestor- 
ship, and their soiis in turn iiiheritcd the same privi- 
leges and responsibillt’cs. But oven a senator’s son, 
if through poverty^ or disinclination he abstainea 
from taking his seat, forfeited his rank.^ This new 
senatorial nobility was thus in a sense hereditary, but 
its transmission from father to son depended on the 
.ipproval of Cajsar j it could by him be given to those 
who had no claim to it by bii-th, and he could, by 
expulsion from tlie senate, take it away. 

The senate had never, in law, possessed any other 
prerogative but that of advising the magistrates when 
consulted. This function it continued to discharge. 

1 ^^lley were allowed to be jjresent at meetings of tlio senate (Siiet.» 
Aug,, S8) ; in tlie legion tliey were disthiguished from otber oilicers 
fis ‘ tribiiwi laticlavii ’ ; they shared the exemption granted to actual 
senators from municipal burdens, and were prohibited like them from 
intermarriagei A\ith freedwomcn, Monuuseu, JS'iaatsr,, hi. 478 ; 
Digest, xxiii. 2, 4 1, 

2 The minimum age for thn qumstorship was fixed by Augustus 
at twenty-livo; Dio, Ixii, 20* Tae.itus (Ann,, xv, 28) calls this 
‘senatoria astas,' 

* That there was no legal obligation as yet is certain. Ovid, Tristia, 
Iv. 10, 30 ; Tac. , A nn,, xvi. 1 7- Dio (Ixiv. 26) mentions a case in which 
Anginstus compelled su<jh persons to enter the senate. 

■* A propeity qualification of 1,000,000 sesterces was necessary for 
candidates for the qusestorsl^ip, t'.e*, for the senate. According to Dio 
(Ixiv* 17) it was instituted by Augustus in 18 b. o. Of, Bust . , Aug,, 17 1 
Tac., Ann,, i* 75 ; Ovid, Tristia, iv. 10 : ^ curia pauperibus clausa est, 
dat census honores.’' 

< * Ordinem exuere,*' Tac., JlisL, ii. 86 ; Ovid., Lc , : ‘ clavi mensura 
€»oa«ita est/ 
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Eut its advice was no longer asked as a matter of 
course, nor wken given was it equivalent to a com- 
mand. It was still consulted, as formerly, by the regular 
magistrates on matters affecting their own departments. 
But the great questions of policy, which the republican 
consuls had habitually referred to the senate, -were 
beyond the province of their successors under the 
empire, and even less important matters were not 
often brought forward by them unless at the suggestion 
or with the approval of the princeps.^ Moreover, 
Augustus was not only a senator with the right to give 
an opinion to which his position gave decisive weight,® 
but in virtue of his tribunician power he could at any 
moment prevent or arrest discussion.® He had, as 
has been said, been given power to consult the senate 
himself, and in this way no doubt matters of the 
gravest importance were still brought before the senate.^ 
But in these cases the senate’s part was limited to 
hearing announcements or passing decrees proposed by 
a confessedly superior authority. For these purposes 
both Augustus and the Caesars who followed him made 
frequent use of the senate. To govern by decree of 
the senate rather than by edict gave a constitutional 
appearance to their rule, and lightened their personal 
responsibility. But between a decree of the senate 
passed on the proposal of Caesar, and an edict issued on 

1 The reluctance of the senate and magistrates to decide, or even 
discuss, questions on their own authority is evident in the reign of 
Tiberius ; Tao., ii. 35, iii. 32. 

® Ibid,^ i. 74 : *quo loco censebis, Csesar, si primus, habebo quod 
sequar/ » Ibid., i. 18, iii. 70. 

^ pompare the list of matters on which Tiberius consulted tbe 
senate • Suet., 7%., 30. 
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Caesar’s sole authority, there was little more than a 
formal difference. Of the senate it may be said, as was 
said of the oomitia, that nothing was done which 
Caesar did not approve. 

lu outward splendour and dignity the senatorial 
order gained rather than losfe,^ and the wealth and 
influence of its tuembors icado them not unfvoquently 
formidable rivals to the omporor.^ As an institution 
the senate itself commanded cho respect of the empire, 
and the warm loyalty of men ho, like Tacitus, saw in 
it the one surviving represoutativo of the free republic. 

But the position which It had enjoyed during the 
period of the great wars, and which Cicero claimed 
for it as its light, it never regained. 

The religious and social reforms of Augustus cjchibit Religions 
the same spirit of compromise between the old and the 
new which appears in his treatment of the republican 
institutions. Just as bo had refusetl to follow Julius 
in opening the doors of the sciiato-honso to provincials, 
or in largely o.^tonding the Roman franchise, so he 
upheld the ascondonoy (if the old gods of Rome against 
alien deities,® of the old Roman dress and manners 
against foreign fashions, and carefully maintained the 
distinctive pre-eminence of the freeborn Roman citizens, 
the imperial race, over provincials, freedmen, and 
slaves. But the Romo which he restored was not the 
narrow city state which had refused to enfranchise the 
Italians, and which despised Cicero as a foreigner.^ It 

1 Mommsen, iStaat^ir,, iii. 886. 

* Cy. Tacitus, Ann., ii. 43, of Piao ; ‘ vlx Tiborio eoncedere, Hberos 
«gus ut niultum infra deapcctare.’ 

* Suetonins (Aug., 93) iXlnatrates bis contempt for strange dMties 

«n& ntes. * Cio. pro SuUa, 7. 
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was the wider Rome, co-extensive with the limits of 
Italy, whose faith and manners he re-established, and 
whose patriotic pride he endeavoured to stimulate. 
And with this revived faith in the old gods and loyalty 
to the old manners and traditions was dexterously 
and closely associated the new allegiance due to him- 
self. On his schema of reform, as on the altars in 
the provinces, the names of Rome and Augustus were 
jointly inscribed. The ideal which he presented to a 
community wearied with civil war, and sick of the 
faction fights and corruption which made up politics in 
the city, was that of a united and imperial Italy, proud 
of its great past, faithful to the gods and to the virtues 
by which ' the Latin name and the strength of Italy had 
grown great,’ ^ and performing its mission of ruling the 
world under the guidance of a man who by descent was 
on one side Italian to the core, and on the other traced 
his ancestry back to the founders of Rome and to the 
gods of the city, and who by divine favour and help 
had saved Rome and Italy alike from a foreign foe. 

The lesson was taught in a hundred difterent ways. 
The gods whose ruined temples he rebuilt,® and whose 
ancient festivals he revived,® were for the most part 
the older deities whose worship was common to all 
Italians. Such were Jupiter, Juno, Mars, the Dea 
Dia, the Penates, and Lares.* But side by side with 

1 Horace, Od., iv. 16, 12 : * veteres ravooavit artes per quas Latinum 
nomen et Itolie orevere vires.’ So Od. , iii. 5, 9 the Marsian and Apulian 
are heirs of the glories of Rome. Compare Sellar, VirgU, p. 827. 

* Mon. Ane. JLat. , iv. 17 ; ‘ duo et octoginta templa deuni in urbe 
consul VI. . . . refeci.’ Ovid, FanH, ii. 69 ; Hor., Od., iii 6. 

* Suet, Aug., 31: ‘nonnulla ex antiquis cserimoniis panllatim 
ahollta restitnit ut Salulis augurium. Diale tlaniinium, sacrum Lnpeor- 
cale, ludos Sscnlares et Compitalicia.’ 

* Mon. Anc. JUU., iv, 1-26, The Dea Dia was the goddess honoufed 
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the temples ol the old. national gods rose others which 
reminded the people of the debt which they owed to 
Caesar and his house- The temple of the 'defied Julius’ 
in the old forum^ and that of Mars the Avenger^ in 
the new forum of Angus tuSj commemorated the ser- 
vices of the great dictator and the vengeance which 
had overtaken hjs murderGi‘S. More impressive than 
either was the tomplo built on the Talatino Mount, ^ on 
the site of the city of Itomulus, and dedicated to the 
god Apollo, who, from his shrine at Actium, had helped 
to win the day for Rome. To these memorial temples 
must be added the numerous public prayers, thanks- 
givings, and festivals in which the safety of Augustus 
was prayed for, and his victories, his services,® even the 
chief anniversaries of hxs life, were commomoratod. 

From this close association with the gods to his enrol- Tiie worship 
men t among their ntiniber wa s not a long step. Officially, 
indeed, Augustus was not added to the list of gods wor- 
shipped by the Roman people until after his death. Yet 
during his life he was clearly in the eyes of the people, 
and not only in the language of courtly poets, 'a present 
deity.’ ^ In the country towns of Italy there were 

by the Arval Brothroa, for the rcHtoration of this priestly college. 

See Henzen, Acia Frairmh Arvcdimti (Berlin, 1874). 

1 Anc. iv. 21 ; Suet., Autj.^ 29. 

® Mtm, Anc. iv. 2 ; Suet., Aug., 39, Laaciani (Aucient Rome, 
p. 110) gives a graphic description of the temple and the buildings 
connected with it, €/• also Propertius, it 31. 

3 Of the number of these coinmemoratum prayers and festivals the 
extant ancient calendars alTord ample proof. See Mommsen, O'. /. Z., 

L pp, 382-410. 

^ With the language of Ovid (Fasti, iv, 949), Horace (<H., iiL 
^praesens divus,* compare Suetonius's story (Aug., 98) of the homage 
paid by the sailors in the harbour of Futeoli ; ' candidati coronatique 
et t$ira llbantes.' 
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temples of Augustus and priests of Augustus.^ In 
private houses, and in the wards of the city of Home, 
the ‘ genius ’ of Augustus was placed with the Lares, 
and shared the worship offered to them, as a ‘ third 
god.’ 2 That this homage was spontaneous there is 
little reason to doubt, but we cannot doubt either that 
Augustus himself realised the political usefulness of 
a worship which, without degenerating into direct 
adoration of a living man, conveniently expressed the 
common allegiance to the one ruler of the empire. 

The measures by -which Augustus endeavoured to 
reform the morals of the time were as much dictated 
by political consideration as his reform of religion. In 
orderto preserve the purity and vigour of the ruiingrace,® 
he endeavoured to bring back society to the simpler and 
purer life which had once been the glory of ilome, 
and which still flourished in the country districts of 
Italy. At the same time, while reforming society, he 
strove to bring its arrangements into harmony with the 
new order of things and with his own policy. Side by 
side with such measures as the Lex Julia de adulteriis,^ 
with the regulations enforcing decency at public shows 
and games, and restricting extravagance in dress or at 
the table,® we find provisions of a different character. 

^ At Pompeii (/. Jt. JV., 2231, 4, 5), Pissa (Wilm., 883), Perusia 
(Orelli, 607), Pola (Orelli, 686). 

* Ovid, Jlp., ii. 8, 9; Hor., Od., iv, 6, 81; Dio, li. 19; for this 
worship in the vici of Borne, Ovid, Fasti, v. 145 ; vici namina trina 
colunt.’ Of. <7. 7. £., vi. 446-4.54. 

* Suet., Aug., 40 : ‘ magni existimans sineexum atque ab omni ool- 
Invione peregrini ac servilis sanguinis incormptom sorvare populum,’ 

■* Suet., Aug., 34 ; Dio, liv. 16 : it was carried late in 18 B.a or 
early in the next year ; Ovid, Misti, ii. 139 ; Hor., Od., iv. 6. 

» Dio, liv. 16; Suet., Aug., 81, 44; Oell., ii. 24. 
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Thus, for instance, in the famous law about * the marry- 
ing of the ox'ders,’ over and above its ostensible object, 
the encouragement of marriage and the increase of the 
population, tliere is an endeavour to establish and per- 
petuate a particular social order, the peculiar feature The two 
of which is not republican equality, but a regular 
gradation of classes, each with its distinctive rights, 
privileges, and obligations, and each also with its own 
relation to himself as the head of all.^ It was a policy 
partly justified by the social anarchy which the civil 
wars had produced. To some extent, also, it merely 
followed the lines of class division already recognised 
in the days of Cicero j but in stamping these with the 
sanction of law it prepared the way for that rigid 
caste-system which in the third and fourth centuries 
paralysed the energies of the empire. The highest 
place in this social hierarchy was occupied by the sena- The Senate, 
torial order, which replaced the old nobility, and which 
became gradually known as the ‘amplissimus ordo.’ 
Immediately below it stood the order of knights. The Knights, 
an order which had existed in name under the re- 
public. Hound the ancient corps of the ‘equites' 
proper a cl .ass of titular knights had grown up, whose 
only claim to the title lay in their possession of the 
equestrian census, and who had not any more than 
the nobility an existence in the eyes of the law. This 
order of knights by courtesy shared the fate of the 

1 Suets, Auff.y 84: *de moritandis onlinibiis/ It was carried in 
18 B.C., and mii>pleniented in 9 A.n. by the Lex Papia Poppsea. It 
imposed various |)eualties on celibates, and conceded privileges to 
parents of at least three children ; I lor., Carm, 17. 

2 C 
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nobles.* As Augustus replaced the latter by a sena- 
torial order with a legal status and privileges, so he 
now limited the rank and title of knight to na.embers 
of the corps of knights itself.^ The numbers of the 
corps were largely increased,® and its internal organisa- 
tion altered,* but its traditional military character was 
preserved. Of this corps of knights Augustus formed 
a second ‘ order,’ even more closely dependent upon 
himself than the senatorial. Admission to it was 
granted only by him.® By him or by his officers the 
roll of the order was revised, the unworthy expelled, 
and the meritorious occasionally promoted to senatorial 
dignity.® As at the head of the roll of senators his 
own name was placed,''’ so the first place in the order of 
knights was filled by the younger members of his 
house.® The titular knighthood of Cicero’s days had 
been hereditary, like the titular nobility, and the 

1 Momitisezi iii. 476-569) has for the first time clearly 

explained Augustus's policy with regard to the * equites.* 
a From the time of Augustus, all * equites Bomaui * are ' equit<es 
equo publico,’ i,e, members of the corps. The squadron to which a 
man belonged is often mentioned on inscriptions, 

» Dionysius (vi. 13) mentions 5000 knights, tG>v Tbv BrfjAb(FiQp 

iTTTrop, as taking part in the procession on the Tdes of July. 

^ It was divided into six squadrons (turmse) officered by ^seviri 
equitum Bomanorum,’ and into ^deenriae’ ; Suet., Aug., 38 : Bio* Iv. 
10 ; a I. X., V. 6850, 7447, 5810. 

Dio, liii. 17 5 Suet,, Tih,, 41* Qualified candidates presented a 
petition (libellus) to the emperor asking for admission ; the qualifica- 
tions were the equestrian census and free descent for two generations. 

® Suet,, Aug., 88 s * frequenter recognovit 5 umimquemque equitum 
▼itm rationem reddere coegit. ’ Suetonius {Aug. 87), mentions a * trium- 
▼iratum recognoscendis turmis equitum’ instituted by Augustus. 

^ J£on. Anc. iv. 2. 

8 As *= priucipes juventutis,’ €Lg. Gains and Lucius Ccesar ; Mom 
Anc. UL 5 ; Ovid, At 9 Amat, i. 194. 
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sous of senators possessed a presumptive claim to 
succeed bo senatorial dignity. Cut the son of a Roman 
knight, unclei' the arrangements of Augustus, had no 
such claim. The rant %vas strictl}’- personal, and no 
one had any title bo it unless himself admitted to the 
corps by the emperor. To this second order was 
assigned a career which in. time became as definite and 
well understood as that assigned to the order above 
it. For the latter »vere reserved the old republican 
magistracies from the qnsestorship upwards, the 
governorships of the ijublie provinces, and of the more 
important of these belonging to Ccssar. It was on 
the other hand from aiuoTig the knights that Augustus 
recruited his own service. Though the highest posts 
in that service, the logafceships, were filled by senatoi's, 
and the lowest by freedmen or slaves, yet to knights 
wore given the governorships of Egypt, Rsetia, and 
Norienm j the profectui-es of the prsetorian guard, of 
the city police, and of the corn-supply. They com- 
manded the naval squadrons at Misenum and Ravenna, 
and in some cases took cli.arge, as procurators, of the 
revenues of Omsar's provinces. Of the future develop- 
ment of this order of knights this is not the place to 
speak ; but to Augustus it rendered valuable service 
by attaching to him the middle class of Italy, from 
whom its members were chiefly drawn, and to whom 
it offered a rank and career which at once gratified 
their ambition and bound them closely to Csesar as 
their patron. 

Below the two orders of senate and knights stood the ®»« PieM 
plebs,' a term which had long ceased to denote merely 
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the non-patrician element in the community, and was 
used to designate the common people, the ‘ tenniores 
or ‘humiliores,’ as they were already frequently styled.^ 
Politically, however, the term had a narrower applica- 
tion still. It denoted exceileiwe the populace of the 
city of Rome, the ‘ plehs urbana ’ ^ -which had, in the 
latter days of the republic, posed as the representative 
of the ‘ populus Romanus.’ It was this plebs which had, 
as a rule, exercised the prerogatives of the people, had 
elected magistrates and passed laws, and it was for its 
benefit that games were exhibited, corn distributed, and 
money lavished in bribery. At the same time it was in 
danger of ceasing to be Roman except in name, owing 
to the admixture of alien blood. Augustus, true to his 
policy of maintaining the ascendency and purity of the 
imperial race, attempted, though without much success, 
to check this evil. He placed a variety of restrictions on 
the emancipation of slaves, and slaves of bad character, 
even if freed, were debarred from Roman citizenship,® 
it is even possible that all freedmen were deprived of 
the right to vote, not, as things stood, a very serious 
penalty.^ In a similar spirit he strove to awaken self- 
respect by enforcing the wearing of the toga,® and main- 
taining decency and order at the public shows and 
games. Their old political interests and activity he did 

1 I^riedliindeF, Sittengeselii^Ue, L 246 sqq. ; Mommsen, Stacdar., 
iii. 444. 

* Or ‘plebs Komana’ ; 3fon.Ano. Lot,, iii. 7. 

* Suet., Avg., 40. The reference there is specially to the Lex Aelia 
Sentia (4 A.l>.}, and to -the Lex Fuiia Caninia (8 a.i>.) ; Gains, L 13, 
42 ; ii. 228. 

< Mommsen, Staatar,, iiL 460. 

* Suet., Avg., 40. 
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not i;,L tempt to revive, and •svi&ia tlio suppression o£ tho 
political clubs, L&e restricdons on bribery, and fcha palp- 
able unreality of the proceedings in the assembly, politics 
had lost their attracts ‘ii. The eager, stiz'ring, municipal 
life, which in tiio ftaiiau towns u as aij effective substi- 
tute for politics, was impoasibls in fiome, Avhich, like 
London, had neither ifiunicipai life nor organisation. 

Tho ‘ ])lobs Itouiana ’ was indeed only the city 
populace, and the annual magistrates whom it elected 
were in their duties not much more than local officials, 
but both alike still claimed to be the I’uling aiitho- 
ritios, not merely of the city of ftome, but of the 
Koman State : Home could not yet be treated as one, if 
the first, of the municii>aiities of the emynre. Nor on 
the other hand could Augustus safely doiwive the plebs 
of its pleasures and emoluments. The distributions of 
corn, the Lirgosses of money, wore continued, the games 
were more numerous and more splendid than ever.^ 
Yet he did something to provide the Roman plebs with 
more wholesome intorosts. It is possible that his re- 
construction of the city wards (vici) with their annually 
elected headmen (magistri) was meant as a step towards 
a system of municipal government, and though in this 
direction there was no further advance, yet the ward, 
with its common worship, chapel and festivals, remained 
a centre of cori>orate life, and the position of ‘ magister 
vi<n ' an object of plebeian ambition.^ Of far more 

1 Mon. A-ne. Lut., iii. 7-21 and iv. 31-48, supplies a list of 
Augustus’s laujesses aud games. 

a Suet., Aitff., 30 : ‘ spatiiim urbis in regioues vioosque divislt, insti- 
tuitque Ut illos annui magistratus sortito tuereutnr, bos magistri o plebe 
cnjusqne vicinite leoti.' Mo (It. 8) assigns the measure to the year 
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importance, however, as centres of plebeian life and 
interest, and that not only in Rome, were the guilds 
(collegia).^ The disorderly associations which had multi- 
plied in the declining days of the republic were sup- 
pressed, those which were * ancient and lawful ' being al- 
lowed to remain.® For the future Augustus provided that 
anynow guild might on certain conditions get itself recog- 
nised, and registered as legitimate bydecreeof thesenate.® 
That in addition to these registered guilds he encour- 
aged, or at least tolerated, the formation of associations 
among the plebs, provided they were useful or harmless, 
may be inferred from their rapid increase in numbers, 
of which fact, as of the prominent part tliey played in 
the daily life of the plebs, the inscriptions give ample 
proof. That Augustus was not unfavourable to them 
is also implied by their existence among the recipients 
of the imperial doles of corn, the ‘ plebs frumentaria,' 
a body under constant supervision by imperial officials.* 
Lastly, this plebs was bound by special ties to the 

7 B.O. ; comp. O. I, i., vi. 454, 761. Besides llio care of the Lares coia- 
pitales and the conipilalicia, the magistri had to estinguish fires (Bio, 
I e.), to inspect weights and measures (C. /. L., vi. 282), and possibly 
to revise the lists of those entitled to share in the corn iloles ; Snot., 
Aug., 40 ; Bio, Iv. 10. 

1 Liebenani. Zur &esah. und Organisation, d. ritn. Vereinmeseva 
(Leipzig, 1890) ; Walzing, lea Corporntlona I^ru/eaaioneUea (Louvadn, 
1895-1903). “ Snot., Aug., 32 ; Bio, liv. 2. 

* A Lex Julia (de collegiis) is mentioned in an Inscription of the 
time of Augustus, O. /. i., vi. 2193, referring to a 'collegium syin- 
phouiocorum quibos senatus coire, convocari, oogi jiermisit e lege 
Julia, ex auctoritate Augusti ludorum causa' ; Liebenam, l.e., pp. 29, 
225. The more usual formula was ‘quibus ex S®*®. coire licet.’ 

* For these corporations, see Mommsen, HJSTn. Tribua, p. 194 ; 
StcMtar., iii. 447 : they were based on the old divisions of the 
thirty-five tribes. CX, also the numerous inscriptions relating to 
them ; C. J. L., vi. passim.. 
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emperor. The ‘ tribunician power’ constituted him 
their official leader and protector.^ It was he who pro- 
vided them with ‘ broad ® and the games.’ His name 
and ‘ genius ’ were associated with their ward worship.?, 
and festivals, and meetings.® They styled themselves 
his ciioucs, and honoured him as their patron.^ 

The governraeiit of the city of Rome belonged of right The .uiiiiinj. 
to the annually-elected magi.strates of the republic and Roml"rn^ 
to the censors. TTow inefficient their administration 
had been readers of Cicero can judge for themselves. 

Rome, with a population of nearly a million,® was 
without police, and without any adequate supply of 
water or com. Against the frequent floods and still 
more frequent fires no proper precautions had been 
taken. In the forum and in the streets scenes of vio- 
lence and rioting were of daily occiuTence. As trium- 
vir, Augustus, aided by Agrippa, when asdile in 38 B.C., wi t.v.a. 
had commenced the work of reform, and more had been 
effected in 28-27 B.c. It was, however, after 23 B.c. 
that he senously took in hand a work, which, to quote 
the words of Ulpian, ‘ especially concerned Caesar, and 
which Caesar alone could accomplish.® It was carried 
out with characteristic dexterity and caution. The care 

1 Tan., Ann., i. 2 : ‘ ad tuendam plebuintribunioio jure oonteutnm.’ 

® The cost of the corn distributing was borne by Augustus alter 
22 B.O. ; Mommsen, ad Mim, Anc., p. 25. 

3 The worship of the gfmius Augusii was associated with that of the 
* Lares compitales/ under the care of the ‘magistii vioorum/ The 
entered office on the iirst of August. 

^ a L j&., Vi, 1104, 5823, 10215. Among the cori>orations of the 
‘plebs frumentaria' we find a Corpus Julianum and a Corpus 
Augustale. 

’^Frmdljinder, Sittengesch^, i, 2$. ^ Digest, L 15. 
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of the city was not formally taken out of the hands of 
the consuls, praetors, and sediles, and even where a 
department of administration was transferred to Caesar, 
the change was made with due regard to republican 
susceptibilities. 

In 22 B.G. Augustus undertook the ‘cura annonae’; the 
maintenance and regulation not merely of the monthly 
distributions of com to the poor, but of the corn-supply 
needed for the wants of the great city.^ At first the 
execution of this double duty was intrusted to commis- 
sioners, who, though subject to imperial authority, were 
senators of at least prsetorian rank, and elected by the 
people each year. Not till towards the close of his 
reign were they replaced by an officer of his own. This 
official, the ‘ prmfectus annonse ’ ® was appointed by the 
emperor, and responsible only to him. He was selected 
always from among the knights, and the prefecture 
ranked with those of Egypt and the praetorian guard 
among the great prizes open to Eoman knights in 
Ceesar’s service. 

The water-supply of Rome had been reformed by 
Agrippa in 33 B.O.* On his death in 12 B.O. the * care 
of the public waters,’ traditionally the duty of the 


^ Mon* Anc* GIb*, iii. 5 ; Dio, liv. 1 : of* also Mommsen, ad Mon, 
Anc,y p. 25 ; Hirschfeld, Untersmh,, p. 128 ; Suet., Atig., 37* 

2 The office was in existence at the time of Tiberius's accession 
(14 A.D.) ; Tac., Ann,, i 7. There were still commissioners in 6 a.d* ; 
Dio, Iv. 31- 

® Pliny, N", xxxvl, 121; Frontinus, ix, 10; Suet, Au^,^ 42: 
* satis provisum esse a genero suo Agrippa, perductis pluribus a<iuis, 
ne homines sitirent.’ Both the Aqua Julia and the Aqua Virgo were 
constructed by him. For the i7hole subject, see Lanciaui, Comentarii 
di Mrmtino (JEtome, 1880) and Hirschfeld, Untersuch,, 151 
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sediles, was by decree of the senate transferred to a 
commissioner of consular rank, who was nominated by 
Augustus.* By Augustus also was now borne the cost 
of keeping the aqueducts in proper repair.® In a similar The care of 
fashion commissioners were also created for the care of f,^s^andof^ 
the sacred buildings, of public works and places, and 
of the banks and bed of the Tiber, matters formerly left 
in a somewhat ill-defined fashion to the censors and 
sediles.® 

A still more severe blow was struck at the authority pouoe. The 
of the old magistracies by the appointment of an im- *** 
perial prefect ch.arged with the duty of maintaining 
order in the city, a duty which had always rested with 
the consuls. The new enactments against disorder re- 
quired enforcing, and Augustus himself declared that he 
could neither leave Rome without a master, nor remain 
there to keep order himself,* He.therefore chose from 
among the consulars one who should keep in check the 
slaves, and the turbulent spints among the citizens.® 

This oflSicor bore an ancient title ‘ prefect of the city,’ 
but his office was in all but the name a new one. The 
prefect of the city was not a magistrate, but a servant 
of Caesar’s, and at first acted only in his absence.® It 
wais not long, howevei*, before the office became a 

^ Frontinus (100) quotes the ‘ de iis qui curaiores aquarum 

publicaram ex consensu senaUis a Ciesare Aii^sto nonunati essent/ 

3 Front inus, 125 ; 0. /, vi. 1243 ; Mon, Avi^c, LaL, iv. 10, 

^ For those ^curatores/ see Hirschfeld, 349, 154; Mommsen, 

Slaatsr.^ ii. 974 sr/q, * Dio, liv. 0. 

^ Tac,, Ann,, vi. 11. ; Mommsen, Simtsr,, ii. 9S0. 

® The first prefect, MessallaCorvinus, was appointed in 25 b.c,, when 
Augustus was away in Gaul. fcJtatilius Taurus was prefect in 16 8.C., 
also in the absence of Augustus ; Dio, liv. 19, 
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standing one. Of its rapid growth we shall speak 
elsewhere,* but no change made by Augustus was 
more significant of the revolution which had really 
taken place, than that which placed Borne, as if it 
were a small provincial district, under the control of 
a prefect. 2 

Lower in rank and importance than the prefect of the 
city was the ‘ prsefectus vigilum.’ “ In 22 B.C. Augustus 
had created a body of slave-firemen, whom he placed at 
the disposal of the sediles, for the extinction of fires.'* 
In 7‘D.o. this duty and the firemen with it were trans- 
ferred to the magistri vicorum.® Finally, in 6 A.D., 
Augustus was compelled to appoint a prefect of his own, 
who was not merely the chief of a fire brigade, but had 
also a police jurisdiction over incendiaries, burglars, and 
other nocturnal disturbers of the peace.® Both the city 
prefect and the prefectus vigilum had, moreover, what 
no republican magistrate had ever possessed in the city, 
a regular and numerous force of police.^ 

The establishment of an efficient local administration 
was not the only service which Augustus rendered to 
the city of Boma The magnificent buildings erected, 
and the improvements made by himself and his friends, 
altered the whole aspect of the city. The list of them 

1 The oMce became contmnous, it appears^ in connection with 
Tiberius's long absence from Borne after 27 a. D., and in the prefecture 
of Piso; Tac., : ‘recens continuam potestatem.’ Seneca S3) 
assigns to the prefect the 'tntela urbis.' 

^ Tacitus, calls it justly ‘ incivilis potestas.* 

A Bio, liii. 26 ; Digest, i. 15 : Mommsen, Staatsr,, ii, 978. 

^ Bio, liVm 2. ^ Ibid,, Iv. 8. * Ibid., Iv, 26. 

7 Under the city prefect were the 'cohortes urban®,' under the 
praefectus vigilum the * cohortes vigilum ' ; Mommsen, Lc. 
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is too long to be given hero,’ but it is characteristic of 
Augustus’s policy, that while no gorgeous palace was 
built for the new ruler, 2 Ms forum was adorued with 
statues of famous republican heroes,® and that on the 
Campus Martius a splendid building was constructed for 
the convenience of voters in those ‘ coniitia,’ whose im- 
portance as a political force was already gone.''^ 

Italy stood scarcely less in need of reorganisation than Administra- 
Eome, but as to Augustus’s work in Italy our informa- 
tion is but meagre. Yet enough is known to justify 
the assertion that to him belongs a largo share of the 
credit for its prosperous condition in the time of the 
elder Pliny. The political unification of the peninsula 
had been efieebed as early as 43 B.C., when Cisalpine 711 A.v.a 
Gaul ceased to be a sej)arate province,® and became part of the^pin# 
of Italy, a step fully justified by recent experience ; *ribea. 
thenceforward it could no longer serve as a convenient 
basis of operations from which an ambitious governor 
could overawe the authorities in Rome. But this step 
involved another. The farmers in the rich lowlands 
had been constantly harassed by the raids of the high- 
land clans of the Alps,® and were even liable to attack 
fiom the Illyrian tribes at the head of the Adriatic. 

The former, the Inalpiiii, as they were called, were 

1 yeo Jf<m. Ane, Lot., iv. 1-26 ; Snot., Aug., 28 : ‘ roaxmoreamt m 
relinquere, qnaiu latorlciaiu nooopiSBet’; Xianciani, Aneieni Monie. 
chaps, iv. T. ; Fi'iodlamler, Sift^'ngesfih., i. 1, 

s Suotouius (Aitg., 72) remarks on the simplicity of Augustus's 
house on the Palatine. * Suet., At^., 31. 

* Kor the Septa Julia, aud the Diribitorium (whore the votes were 
counted), see Pliny, N". //., xzxvi. 4, 24 ; Dio, Ivi. 1 ; Suet., Av^., 43 ; 

Middleton, Aneieni /itme, 390. 

# ^rquardt, Sfaattverw,, i. 21. ® Pliny, iV. AT., xviii. 182. 
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reduced to subjection, and tbe pacification of the high- 
lands was commemorated by a trophy set up near 
Monacoj, on Avhich the names of the conquered Alpine 
peoples were inscribed.^ Towards Illj^ricum the bounds 
of Italy were extended to include the peninsula of 
Istria,® and to the old frontier colony of Aquileia were 
added a group of military settlements, ^ intended to 
guard the approaches to Italy on this side. The security 
of the ^ sacred land ’ ^ was rendered still more complete 
by the conquest and annexation of the districts lying on 
the further side of the Alps, Eaetia and Noricum,^ and 
by the final subjugation of Pannonia.® 

To the peninsula itself Augustus gave not only the 
quiet for which it craved after twenty years of turmoil, 
but means and opportunities for developing its natural 
resources. The great roads, notably the great north road, 
the Via Flaminia, were repaired, ^ the extension of the 


1 The inscription is quoted by Pliny, ^V. ZT., iii. 136 : it was set up 
in 7-6 B.O., but the pacification was probably completed by 14 B.c. 
Cf, Mon, Ane, Lat^ v. 12 ; Schiller, Gcsch, d. Kaiserzeit, i. 216, Of 
the tribes some, e,g, the Salassi, were almost exterminated, others 
were added to the territory of some neighbouring lowland town such 
as Brixia or Verona, while others, those of the Cottian Alps, were 
left as dependent native states under native rulers. 

a C. I, L,^ V. 1, pp. 1 sgq. ; Pliny, N, F*, iii. 126. It was included 
in the tenth of the Augustan 'regioues.’ 

* Concordia, Tergeste, Pola, and possibly Pai'entium; C. L L,^ 
V. 1, iii. 6. 

4 Pliny, iV. IT., iii. 138 ; * Haec est Italia diis sacra,* 

* The ^ti and Vindelici were conquered by Tiberius and Drusua 
in 16 B,o. (Veil., ii. 89 ; Livy, cxxxviii. ; Hor., iv. 4, 17), 
Noricum, by P. Silius in 16 B.o.(Dio, liv. 20 ; Marquardt, Staatsfoerw.^ 
i. 134, 166 ; Mommsen, R, 0,^ v, chap. i). 

6 In 9 A.I). after the great Pannonian war ; Mommsen, i?. Le. 

^ Bio, liii. 22 ; cf, inscription on arch at lUmini ((?• 1, iS., xi. 366): 
‘V[ia Plaminija [et reliquei]s celeberiimeis Italiae vieis consilio [et 
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Italian road system to the provinces was taken in hand,*' 
and while these measures, aij<I the suppression of brigand- 
age stimulated traiSc by land, the high seas were at length 
rendered safe for that sea-going commerce, the rapid 
extension of which, in his own day, struck Pliny as 
almost a sinful tempting of Providence.^ The practice 
of providing for time-expired legionaries hy grants of 
land in Italy had, as carried out by Sulla, or by the 
triumvirs, been productive only of confusion, discontent, 
and distress. But ^Vugustus, when founding colonies 
and allotting lands after the crowning victory at Actium, 
avoided the errors of which he himself, as triumvir, had 
been guilty. Whore lands were taken from munici- 
]>alitics they wore fairly paid for;^ in other cases the 
opportunity was seized to I'ciiopulato and bring again 
into cultivation some of the districts which had been 
deserted and run to w aste. Perusia rose from her ashes, 
and even Veii once more took her place among the towns 
of Italy 

As regards administration, the military patrols in the 
country <li.stricts and the squadrons at Misenum and 

sumvtib]ua [ejns niuiiiiteis.’ Mon. Ane. La^., iv. 19, places the repair 
ol the Flaininian VVay in li7 b.c. 

1 Moniuibeu, It. O., v. 17 ; the comnsanioatiou thiis established was, 
as Montmseti retiiarks, as Important from a commercial as from a 
military point of view. s Pliny, iV. IT,, xix. 3-6. 

» A/<m. Ana. Lat., iii. 251 ; of lands taken in 30 li.c. and afterwards. 

* For Perusia, see C. T. L., xi. 1923; for Voii, O'. /. i., xi. 8797. 
lixMon. Ana. Lat., v. 35, Augustus .slates that he had founded twenty- 
eiglit colonics in Italy, wliieli were all thriiang. A complete list eounot 
be made with certainty, but among them ■were, besides tho.sp men- 
tioned above, Augu.sta Prsetoria, Augusta Taurinorum, Brixia, Ateste, 
Fanum, Firmum, Hispellnm, dhidcr, Capua, Venaftrum, Nula, Min- 
tumsa, Beneveutuin. Qf. Mommsen, Hermes, zviiL 160. 
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Ravenna were, of course, under Augustas’ssole authority, 
and it is probable that the great high-roads were so also.’i 
Generally speaking, howe^'^er, Italy remained still in 
theory subject to the supervision and jurisdiction of 
the consuls and praetors, ^ to whom we may assume that 
the quaestors stationed at Ostia and elsewhere were 
subordinate.® But it was by the local authorities of the 
municipalities that the routine work of administration 
was carried on, and to Augustus must be assigned the 
credit of encouraging a healthy and vigorous municipal 
life as a substitute for those political interests and am- 
bitions from which, after all, the average Italian had 
been practically excluded by distance from Rome, if not 
by Roman law. Under his auspices the work begun by 
the great ‘ Local Government Act ’ of C^sar, the ‘ Lex 
Julia municipalis,’ was completed.^ The account of 
Italy given by Pliny is confessedly based on Augustus’s 
description of all Italy,® and it proves that, with a 
few exceptions, the municipal system prevailed through- 
out the peninsula, even in tlie more backward districts 

1 Hirschfeld {Uniersitcft,.,p. 10&), following Suetonius 37) in- 

cludes the ‘ cura viarum ’ among the new olHces instituted by Augustus. 
The ‘ curatores viarum ’ were senators of at least praitorian rank. 
They am mentioned iu the 8®*“. of 11 B.O., quoted by Frontinus, 101. 

^ Tac., Ann., xiii. 4 : ‘ eonsulum tribunalibus Italia et pnblium pro- 
vincdse a^isterent.’ 

• Dio, Iv. 4 ; Tao., Ann., iv. 27 ; Suet., Claud., 24. 

^ For the Lex J alia, see (J. I. i. , i. p. 119 ; it was carried in 45 B. o. 
probably only a few montlis before Cresor’s death. It can hardly 
have come into full operation until Italy settled down under the rule 
of Augustus in 36 b.o. 

• FUny, 2f. S., iii. 46 ; ‘ auctorem nos divum Augustnm secuturos.’ 
Eis colonisation and allotments involved a considerable rearrangement 
of municipal territories; The Agrimensores (ed. Lachmann), i, 119; 
*6., i. 18, refer to an ‘ oratio divi August! de statu munioipiorum.' 
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of TransptMJane GaiiL Wkai modifications Augusius 
may have introduced into the liiiinicipal constitutions is 
uncertain, but one municipal institution which dates 
from his time is so characteristic of his policy as to 
require a brief notice. There is much that is obscure The 
connected v/ith the origin and position of the Augus- 
talcs, 1 but that they were instituted by Augustus can- 
not be doubted ; nor that the object of the institution 
was to find an outlet for the social ambitions of the 
freedmen, nnd to connect them with himself and 
his rule. True to his policy of defining clearly the 
line between the free-horn citizen and the emancipated 
slave or alien, he declared freedmen to bo ineligible for 
municipal office, or for a seat in the municipal council.® 

As a compensation, he created for their benefit a magis- 
tracy and a council, in which nothing was real but the 
cost and tho outward show.® The ‘ sexviri Augustales ’ 
were freedmen,^ appointed each year by the local senate 
of their town.® Their office was, in a sense, purely 
honorary, for its holders had no magisterial duties or 
authority, but the honour had to be paid for by a con- 
tribution to tho municipal chest, and by the exhibition 
of games. Out of these annual ‘ sexviri Augustales ’ 
grew an ‘ ordo ' Augustalium,® a freedman-aristooracy, 
which ranked immediately below the genuine municipal 

1 Monmiseu, StajaUr.,, iiu 453 

« p. 453, note 1. 3 p. 454- 

< For the exceptions, mostly in North Italy, see Mommsen, l.c* 454, 
note 2. 

» C. /* j&., V. 5465; *sevir Angnstalis c[reatus] d[ecuriomim] 
d[ecreto]- Of, 16-, 5749, 5859. 

A C*. /- X., V. 1968, 4208, 5859 : * sevlr ei Angnstalis q[iii inter primes 
Augustales a decurionibns Angustalis factus est.* 
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aristocracy of the decuiioues, much as the order of 
Eoman knights did below the senate.^ To gain a place 
among the ‘Augustales’ became an object of ambition 
to the richer freedmen, to whom it gave a recognised 
station in their community, and welcome opportunities 
of displaying their wealth and public spirit.® 

It was in the year following the celebration of the 
Ssecular Games in June 17 B.C. that the question of the 
delimitation and defence of the northern frontier of the 
empire became acute,® and it continued to engross a 
large share of Augustus’s attention during the rest of his 
life. The concentration in his hands of the control both 
of the foreign policy and of the military forces of the 
state, rendered possible what, under the republic, had 
scarcely been attempted, the establishment of definite 
frontiers, of a system of frontier defence, and of a 
frontier policy. Under each of these heads Augustus 
left very much to be done by his successors, and the 
frontier defences in particular were due in the main to 
the emperors of the second and third centuries. Yet 
in many important points Augustus laid down the 
lines on which they worked. The frontier problem 
varied in kind and difficulty in the different quarters of 
the empire. On the west the Atlantic Ocean supplied 
a natural boundary, nor by Augustus was any attempt 


1 Wilm., 1760 ; *dedit ordini [decuri]oiiuni sing. BB. Vlll. itam 
ordini Augustalixun,’ etc. ; 2038 : ' ordo decurionum et Augii»taliam 
et plebsuniversa.’ 

3 Ttimalcliio in Petronins’ Satyricon boasts that be bas risen to be 
• ‘serir Augiistalis ’ ; i6. (ed. Bfiobeler), p. 67. Tbe institution 
rapidly spread beyond Italy into tbe western provinces. 

> On tbe defeat of LoUins by tbe Germans, Dio, liv. 20 ; Suet., 
Aujf., 2S. 
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made to extend the rale of Eome beyond the Channel 
into the island of EritainJ Ob the souths after the 
annexation of the kingdom of Egypt in 30 B.O. and of 
the kingdom 01 Nnmidia in 25 E.o,g the coastland of 
North Africa from the Nile to the Atlantic was either 
under lioman ruloy as was the case with the 
kingdom of Mauretania, acki^ow lodged Roman suzer- 
ainty, while behind jhis coastland stretched the inter- 
minable expanse of the African desert.^ The only 
daiiger here arose from fcho incursions of the nomad 
tribes, Gcotulians and oiihcrs, and more than once during 
the reiga of Augustus we find the Roman foi'cos engaged 
in frontier wars with these troublesome neighbours.® 

But the elaborate system of frontier defence, with ite 
permanent camps, frontier stations, and connecting 
roads, of which such splendid romains are still extant, 
belongs to a later period. 

In the cast Rome was confronted, not by a disorderly tii« eabtein 
mass of barbarous tribes, but by a single powerful state, 
whose ruler styled himself * King of Kings,* and claimed 
to be the lord of Asia, a state which had once at least 
all but wrested from Borne her eastern provinces. The 
annexation of Syria in 62 B.o. had brought Parthia and 6»2 
Borne face to face. The disaster at Oarrhee (dS.B.a) 701 a.u.o. 
had created a genuine fear of this new power, which 
the Parthian invasion of Asia Minor in 40 B.o. and the 7i4A.ir.a 
failure of Antony’s expedition in 36 B.O. had deepened nsA.ty.o 
and confirmed. On the other hand, the restoration of 
peace and unity to the empire after the victory at 

» Tac., Agr,, 18 : * loaga oblivio Britanaiw/ 

* Mommsexi, O*, v. ebapB, xil, x5ii. : Oagnat, romatne 

d^AJrigue (Paris, 1892). 

« Plorus, ii. 81; Dio, Iv. 28; Mommsen, ad Mm. Anc.^ p. 170; 

Cagnat, l.c., obap. 1. 
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Actium, and the internal dissensions which temporarily 
crippled the power of Parthia,^ relieved the public 
7 S 4 A.V.O. anxiety, and when in 20 B.c. the more presence of 
Augustus in Syria was enough to induce Phraates to 
restore the lost standards, and * solicit the friendship of 
the Roman people,’® the Roman public at any rate 
ceased to alarm itself about the possible designs of 
Parthia. But Augustus, as the guardian of the Roman 
peace, must have realised the importance of arriving at 
some definite settlement of the future relations between 
the two powers which divided the allegiance of the East 
between them. The invasion of Parthia was an enter- 
prise for which he had little taste, and which, even if 
successful, must have been both costly and hazardous. 
Nor was the frontier line very clearly defined. It is 
true that the province of Syria possessed natui al boun- 
daries to the eastward in the desert and the Euphrates, 
but north of this it was otherwise. Between the most 
easterly of the Roman provinces in Asia Minor, Bithyniti, 
Galatia and Cilicia, and the Euphrates lay the three 
native states of Pontus, Cappadocia, and Commagene, 
whose fidelity to Rome was tolerably secure, but whose 
value as a bulwark against invasion was more doubtful 
Their aimexation was unquestionably a necessary step 
if the Euphrates line was to he effectively defended ; 
but it was one which Augustus left for his successors to 
take. Beyond the Upper Euphrates lay Armenia, a dis- 
trict which seemed marked out by nature as a debatable 
land. Its annexation could not be urged as a matter of 

» C3omp. Ndldeke’s article ‘Persia’ in JEneyel. Brit; Gardner’s 
PaHMcm Gewmge, pp. 10 sqq . ; Mommsen, R. v. chap. ix. 

> MoTt. Ane, Lai., v. 40 ; Dio, Ut. 8. 
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necessity, and Augustus tells us that he deliberately 
rejected the idea.^ He preferred to leave it a friendly 
and independent state vdthin what we should now call 
the Roman ‘sphere of influence,’ and guided in its policy 
by Roman counsels. It was the restoration of Roman 
influence in Armenia and nothing more that prompted 
the expedition of Tiborius in 20 B.O." and of Gains 
Cassar in 4 B.C.,® and in this respect Augustus’s policy 
was followed by all the emperors of the first centmy. 
Like Afghanistan between England and Russia, Armenia 
remained planted between the turn great empires of the 
world, inclining noAV to Rome and now to Parthia.*^ 
On the eastern fronticj*, iis cm the southern, the organi- 
sation of an efficient system of frontier defence was not 
among the achievement of Augustus. But here, as on 
the north, he scciar. to have recognised the necessity of 
placing over the heads of the provincu'al governors a 
trusted officer, invccited with the command of the East. 
This important ct)mmand, intrusted to Agrippa for ten 
years (23-13 was analogous to those established 


1 Mon. AnCn v, 24 : * Armetiiaiii majorem^ iuterfccto rege ejua 

Ariaxe c[ujni posnem facwo provinciam, malni niajorum nostrorum 
e^emplo rtjgnum id Tigrani , . . Teddei&J Of Armenia Tacitus re- 
marks H. 50 ) : ^ ambigua gens ea antiquitus hominum ingeniis 

et situ terraram. * 

2 Mon, Anc,^ Lc. The m'vesiiture of 'rigraues with tlie Armenian 
crown was described as a recovery of Armenia on the coins and by the 
historians $ Coiieii, Mnluilles, 1. p. 64 ; Buet., Auff,, 21 ; Veil., ii. 95. 

3 Since 20 B.o. Parthian influence had again become dominant. 
Mo7i, A7ic,f Lc . ; ^ISandem gentem postead[esciR]centemetrebellan- 
tern, domitam per Uaiumfiliuiu meum, regi Ario[bars]am . . . regen- 
dam tradidi.' Dio, Iv. 9 ; Tac., Ann*^ ii. 3. 

^ Tac,, Ann , , ii, 3 : * inter Parthorum et Romanas opes infida. ' 
ii 56 : ^Maxitnxs imperils interject!/ 

• tTosephus, Antigr,, xv. 9, 10 ; xvi. 3* 
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on the Rhine and the Danube ; and in the East, as in 
the West, it did much to remedy the evils which the 
decentralisation of authority customary in former days 
had produced. 

The On the north the considerations in favour of a for- 

policy were stronger.^ The conquest of Gaul, and 
the increasing weakness of the Celtic and Illyrian tribes 
which still lay between the civilised Mediterranean 
lands and the great rivers, had imposed upon Rome the 
duty of protecting the former against the northern bar- 
barians. In this direction the traditional policy 2 to 
which Augustus had adhered in the East was impos- 
sible, for with the single exception of the kingdom of 
Noricum,® there were no states capable of filling the 
place of ‘buffer ’ between Rome and her foes. Annexa- 
tion was inevitable, and Augustus accepted the neces- 
sity. By the close of his reign a continuous chain of 
provinces had been formed along the line of the Rhino 
and Danube from the German Ocean to the Black Sea. 
m *. 0 . 0 . These frontier provinces, Gallia Belgica, Rsetia (15 B.C.), 
Norieum (15 B.C.), Pannonia^ (10 A.D.), Messia (6 a.d.),® 
completely covered the peaceful districts to the south, 
and all were under Caesar’s rule. The debateable land 

1 Mommsen, R. O., v. chaps. L Iv. and vi. 

3 Motk. Ano. Lat., v. 26: ‘msgoium nostrorom ezemplo.’ Tac., 
Agrie., xiv. : ‘vetere ac jam pridem recepta P. B. consuetudine, nt 
haberet instmmenta servitutis et rages. 

s Norionm, after its conquest, was still styled a kingdom, though 
administered by a procurator, as re^dent political agent. Marquardt, 
^mtsveno., i. 186; O. /. L., iii. 4828: 'procurator regni Norioi.’* 

* After the great Pannonian war, 6-9 A,r. ; Marquardt, l,a, L 187. 
s The first mention of a legate of Mcesia belongs to this year ; Bio, 
It. 29. The country had been subdued as early as 29 b.0. by P, 
Crassns, proconsul of Macedonia ; Bio, li. 26. 
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betwesD Romaos aiid Germans had thus been annexed 

by Rome, but a further question remained to be decided: 

Was the nsturul boundary-line of the Rhine and the 
Danube to be accepted as marking the frontier ! In the 
case of the Danube ^ the question seems to have been at 
once answered in the affirmative, but with the Rhine it 
was otherwise. Tiio Elbe offered an alternative fron- 
tier-line, vrhich, if adopted, would have removed the 
danger of a Gei'mau invasion fui’thor from Italy and 
southern Gaul, and which Julius bimsoif is said to have 
prefeiTed.” Nor can we doubt that the object of the 
campaigns carried on beyond the Rhine by Augustus’s 
two stepsons, Driisus and Tiberius (13 B.C.-6 A.D.), had 741-760 

A V C 

for their object the extension of Roman rule up to that 
river. For a time, this forward policy seemed to he 
justified by success. Drusms reached the Elbe in 9 
b .0.,2 aud after his death in that year Tiberius 745 a . tt . c . 
carried on bis work. By 9 A.IJ. considerable progress 763 a.v.c. 
had boon made ^ towards the creation of a Roman 
province of Germany beyond the Rhine. Roman 
troops were regularly stationed there. Bridges, roads, 
and canals wore in course of construction. Roman 
administration aud Roman taxation had been intro- 
duced, Roman civilisation was beginning to make 
way among the natives and, most significant of all, 
the oflSicial worship of Romo and Augustus had been 
introduced, the chief seat of which was the altar of 

1 Mon. Ane. Lat., v. 45: ‘protuliquo finesi Illyrioi [ad] ri[p]ani 
iliimiais J>aii[uT]i.‘ The expedition ‘[trau]s Danuyinm’ in Ano., Ue. 

49, merely chastised the Dacians ; it is placed by Mommsen in 6 a. v . ; 
Mommsen, ad Mon. Ane., p. 182. ® Hni, Caaor, 68. 

» Dio, Iv. 1. 

'* Mon. Ano. Ok,, xiv. 6: Tep/iapl<u> ... pdxfit ori/uirot "AKfiun 
irvafticiO SpJ ol/njouKardorijoa, 
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Augustus in the territory of the Ubii.^ But this 
gradual work of pacification was brought to an abrupt 
end by the defeat of Varus (9 a.d.),^ and Augustus, 
already failing in health and strength, had not the 
heart to renew it. He withdrew behind the Rhine, and 
in his last testament solemnly warned his successors 
against attempting to advance beyond it.^ Of the 
final adoption of the Rhine frontier, and of the 
system of defence organised both on the Rhine and 
the Danube by his successors, we shall speak in a later 
chapter. In the north, however, as in the east, 
Augustus followed the policy of centralising the 
administration. Throughout nearly the whole of his 
reign the command of the Rhine land was united with 
the governor-generalship of the ‘ three Gauls, ^ ^ and 
for a time at least the Danubian provinces were simi- 
larly united under one authority.® 

The Army, The military reforms of Augustus are inseparable 
from his frontier policy. At the close of the repub- 
lican period the Roman army was at once a source of 
political danger to the home government and an in- 
tolerable burden upon the provincials. In theory it 
was still a militia called out year by year for the defence 

1 Dio, Ivi. 18. Tacitus mentions a fort of Drusus on the Taunus 
(Atm., i 56), a ‘ castellum * on the Dippe (zd., ii. 7); ‘pontes longi’ 
(<&., i. 63) ; ‘fossa Drusiana* (t&., ii. 3), for the ara Ubiorum, see Tac. 
Ann^, u 67. 

s Dio, Ivi, 18 sgq. On the vexed question of the scene of Varus' 
defeat, see Mommsen, d. OerUichkesU d, VarusschiacM (Berlin, 1886) ; 
ib., G., V. 43; H6fer, Die Varussc?Uacht (Leipzig, 1888). It was 
near Faderborn in MtLnster. 

» Tac., L 11: ‘addiderat consilium ooercendi intra terminos 

impexii.* 

< The command was held by Agrippa, Tiberius, and Drusus in 
turn ; Marquardt, Stacdsverw.^ i. 116. 

« Under Agxlppa in 13 B.O. (Dio, liv. 28} ; Tiberius in 6 A«D. (I%io, 

Iv. 20). 
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of the state ; in fact, it had become a standing army, 
and the result was complete confusion. The old regu- 
lations, under which every Roman citizen took his turn 
of service in the legion, and when the campaign was 
over returned homo to resume his ordinary business, 
had become obsolete. Largo numbers never served at 
all, nor for chose who did was any definite period of 
service fixed. When discharged the veteran had no 
legal claim to pension or reward ; his sole hope lay in 
the ability of his leader to procure from, senate and 
people by political agitation a grant of money or land, 
in return for which ho was expected to sujport by his 
vote, or even by his sword, his leader’s political schemes. 

Nor was this army subject to any single control j it was, 
in fact, not so much an army as a group of armies, raised, 
led, and maintained by independent and often hostile 
generals,’ faithful to those rather than to the state, 
but faithful even to them only -while booty was plenti- 
ful. In the intervals of active service the soldiers lived 
at free quarters in the provinces at the expense of the 
provincials. During the stormy period of the civil 
wars the total number of troops arrayed under the 
banners of rival leaders increased rapidly, and at the 
dose of that period there were no less than fifty legions 
on foot.^ Augustus’s first act was to reduce this un- xiie Legion 
wieldy force by one-half, the discharged soldiers being 
either granted lands or sent home with a gratuity in 
money.^ The remainder, consisting of about twenty- 

1 Moiniuseii, ad Mwii, Ane,, p. 7. 

* Mon. Ane. Lot., i. 17-19. The Eumlwc discharged he gives at 
more than 800,000, but these figures possibly include those disbanded 
after Philippi, and again after the defeat of Sextus Pomperas in 36 B.o. 
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five legions,'- he organised as a permanent regular force 
for the defence of the empire. The supreme command 
was vested in himself- Only by his orders could fresh 
levies be raised.® Each recruit took an oath of allegiance 
to Caesar, according to a form drawn up by Augustus 
himself ; ® from Augustus he received his pay while serv- 
ing with the eagles, his formal discharge when his time 
was up, and his reward in land or money. The condi- 
tions of service, moreover, were fixed. The old liability 
to military service resting on all [Roman citizens was 
not abolished, nor could any one but a Roman citizen 
serve in the legions. But it was only rarely that a 
forced levy was necessary.^ The establishment of peace 
diminished both the demand for fresh troops and the 
losses by war j the spread of the Roman franchise en- 
larged the area from which recruits could be drawn, 
and the fresh drafts required to keep the legions effec- 
tive were, as a rule, obtained by voluntary enlistment. 
The term of service in the ranks was fixed at sixteen 
years, and four years ® more were spent in the reserve.® 


Mortm AtiCm iii. 17, states that in 29 b.c. about 120,000 dis- 

charged soldiers in his colonies received gratuities* 

^ Tac., Ann,, iv- 5; about 150,000 men. 

® Dio, liii, 17 ; JOig*, xlviii. 4, 3* 

® Dio, Ivii. 8. Suet., Aug,, 49; * ad certam stlpondioruni, pras- 
miorumque formulam adstrinxit, dednitis pro gradu cuyusque et tem- 
poiibus militise, et commodis missionum, ne aut sstate aut inopla post 
missiouem, sollicitarl ad res novas, possent. ’ 

* after the defeat of Varus in 9 ; Tac., Ann,, i. 31. Of. 

ib,y iv. 4, xiii. 7. 

® This term was probably dxed when the * pension chest* was 
created in 6 A.x». Mon, Ano. Lat,, iii. 38, gives twenty years* service 
as the minimum period entitling to a gratuity, and this regulation was 
upheld by Tiberius ; Tac., Ann,, i. 78. 

® ♦Su'b vexillis*; Tac., Ann,, i, 17* Ib,, i, 85: * missiouem dari 
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After twenty yearsi’ service the legionary could claim, 
his discharge and a gratuity — the money for the latter 
being provided out of a ‘ military chest ' created by 
Augustus in 6 A.u. and fed by special taxes.* 

The legion now becamo in theory, as well as in prac- 
tice, a sfcinding corps, as is shown by the fact that of the 
twenty-five legions on foot at the accession of Tiberius, 
eighteen wore still iu existence in the third century 
it boro a distinctive ruimbor and name, and w'as com- 
manded by its own legionary legato.® Naturally, too, 
the characteristic features of the ancient civic militia 
disappeared. The old principle, according to which the 
people chose the men wlio were to ‘ go before them ’ to 
battle,^ was finally abandoned.® The Roman of senatorial 
or knightly dignity no longei’ entered the ranks, and the 
common soldiers only rarely ros(j to be an officer.® 

The legions, under the system introduced by Augustus, 
formed the first lino of the imperial army. Behind them 
stood the auxiliary forces, the ‘ allies,’ as they continued 


vicena fitipoiidia taeritiH, exaotitorari, qui senadena fecisseat, ac retineri 
sub vcxillo, ccterurum iiumunert, nisi proimlsandi liostis/ 

2 The 'wradum niilitare' cstahllshod (3 a.d. ; Mon. Anc. LuL^ iii. 
36; Buet., Aug.^ 46. It was fed by the legacy-duty and the *cente- 
swuareruin venaliuiii’; Dio, Iv. 26; Tac., Ann.^ i. 78, iL 42, 

® Dio, Iv. 23 ; Flitzner, Geschichte d. rdm, KaiserUgionm (Leipzig, 
1881) ; Marquardt, StaatsvervK, ii. 430 sqtj[, 

3 The ‘legatus Icgionis' was a senator, and usually, though not 
always, of pneiorian rank ; Tac., Ilist, L 48 ; Anthn «• 

^ The * pra}tar'=:<rrpaT 9776 s. 

« A proiJortion of the * tribuni militum * had been elected by the 
people, and theee * tribuni militum a populo ’ occur on inscriptions of 
the Augustan period* It is doubtful, howeYer, if they really served ; 
Mommsen, iSiaaisr,, ii. D43. 

• The two forms of service were distinguished as ‘ militia equestris * 
and * militia caligata^ 
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to be called, in memory of the days when the Italian 
contingents had fought side by side with the legions of 
Eome. Auxiliary troops drawn from the provinces, or 
from vassal states, or even from warlike frontier tribes, 
had been largely used in the latter days of the republic, 
and still more during the civil wars. But from Augustus 
dates their institution as a regular supplement to the 
legions.^ They were drawn from the more warlike 
provinces, and the martial spirit of Gauls, Spaniards, 
and Galatians was thus afforded an outlet, which com- 
pensated them for the dull days of peace that had come 
with Roman rule, and at the same time bound them by 
the tie of military loyalty to Eome and to Osesar. These 
auxiliary cohorts and squadrons bore, as a rule, the 
name of the tribe or district from which, at least in 
the early days of the empire, they were recruited, and 
retained in some cases their native equipments and 
mode of fighting. ^ But while their national or tribal 
pride was thus gratified, long service with the legions, 
usually under Eoman officers, often far away from 
their native land, helped to make them soldiers of 
Eome, and, when his twenty-five years of service were 
over, the auxiliary received, on his discharge, the full 
citizenship of Eome for himself and his descendants.^ 
The distribution of this force clearly indicated the 
chief purpose which it served. Italy and the peaceful 
provinces in the heart of the empire saw little or nothing 

1 Marquardt, Siaataveno,^ ii. 448 sqg, 

a Ic, 454 ; Ann.^ ii. 16, xiii. 87. 

* Marquardt, l.c, 525 ; and the numerous inscriptions giving the 
order of discharge granted to auxiliaries. 
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of the force which protected them, and gradually ceased 
even to contribute soldiers to its ranks. At the end of 
Augustus’s reign ^ twelve legions guarded the northern 
frontier, four were stationed in Syria, and four more 
garrisoned Egypt and the African provinces. There 
were, besides, three in Spain and two in Dalmatia. 

Augustus had used the powers intrusted to him well. The question 
He had reformed the administration both in the provinces 
and at home ; he had at least marked out the frontiers 
of the empire, and organised an imperial army for their 
defence. Within these bounds the ‘ Roman peace ’ was 
securely established, and the echoes of distant border 
wars scarcely reached the ears of the quiet populations 
of the central provinces. But his powers, though con- 
tinued to him during liis life, by successive renewals,® 
would expire with his death, and it was urgently neces- 
sary to provide beforehand that there should be some one 
able and ready to fill his place. He could not transmit 
his authority by any act of his own, nor on his death 
would the senate and people be legally obliged to grant 
such powers to any one at all. What he could do, was 
to make clear to every one who it was that he wished 
should succeed him, and to give him opportunities of 
gaining the necessary experience and prestige. This 
object Augustus kept steadily in view almost from the 
commencement of his principate, in spite of disappoint- 
ments which might have daunted a weaker man.® The 
trusted friends of his early days, Maecenas and Agrippa, 

1 Tao., Ann,^ iv, 5. 

* Dio, liii, 16 ; JowmaZ of Philology, xviL 27* 

* Tac., Ann.^ i. S. 
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were too old for Ms purpose, though both were valuable 
colleagues, and though Agrippa for fifteen years was his 
partner in the government of the empire, vested with 
the ‘ imperium ’ and with the tribunician power.^ He 
had no sons of his own, and it was on his nephew Mar- 
cellas,® the son of his sister Ocfcavia, that his choice first 
rsi A.TJ.O. feU. But in 23 B.c. Marcellas died, at the age of nine- 
teen, to the grief of the Roman people, by whom, for his 
own and his mother’s sake, he was sincerely loved.® 
Augustus’s thoughts seemed to have turned next to his 
two stepsons, Tiberius and Drusus. On the death of 
7« Agrippa ( 1 2 B. o. ) both were promoted to high commands 

745 A.u.a in Illyrioum and in Germany.* But Drusus died in 9 B.O., 
and though three years later Tibenus was invested with 
748A.U.C. the tribunician power (6 B.O.), and intrusted with a 
mission to Armenia,® Augustus’s special favour was be- 
stowed on the two young sons born to Agrippa by his 
787A.W.O. own daughter Julia, whom he had adopted in 17 B.C.* 
In spite of the fact that Julia had, after Agrippa’s 
death, been married to Tiberius, the latter found him- 
self thrown into the shade by the young Caesars.^ 


1 From 28-12 B*a ; Dio, liv. 12 : AXXa re ttrov httj cavnp K<d r^p 

i^overiav r^v (18 B.c.)« At the Saecular Games in the 

next year, the prayers and sacrifices were offered by Augastus and 
Agrippa, as the recently-discovered record of the festival tells For 
the legal nature of the colleagaeship» see Mommsen, iStaatar*^ li 
1040 8qq* 

2 His father, C* Claudius Marceilus, was consul in 50 b.o. 

« Dio, liii. 80 ; Plin., AT, xix. 6 ; Propertius, iii, 18. 15 ; Bevv. 
ad vi. 862 ; Veil., u. 98 ; Tac., Ann., L 8. 

^ Dio, liv. 81, 32, 5 jua., Iv. 9. 

e Ibid., liv. 18 ; Tac., Ann., L 8. 

^ Suet., Tib., 10 ; Mon. Anc. Zed., iii* 1-6 ; Tac., Ann., i 8 : * prin 
oipes juventutis appellari, destinari consules.’ €/. Wilmanns, 888. 
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It was, however, only for a time. Lucius Caesar died 
at Massilia in 2 A.D., and in the next year his elder 
brother, Gaius, who had been consul in 1 A.D., died 
on his way home from Armenia, the deaths of both 
being hastened, it was .said, by the arts of Tiberius’ 
ambitious mother, Livia.^ In the year following (4 A.D.) 
Tiberias was adopted by Augustus as his son, and re- 
invested with the ituperium. and the tribanician power.® 

Ten years later (IS a.d.) ho was formally authorised to m kmx. 
take the census, and to adiainisterthe provinces in con- 
junction with Augustui-;.® 

On Augi^st 19, 14 A.D., the anniversary of his election Death of 
to his first consulship, Augustus died at Nola, at the 
age of 7.’5.‘^ During forty-one years ho had successfully 
played the difilcult }»art ol* niliug witL-oufc appearing to 
rule, of being at oiice tl.f-.' autocraJic master of the ci/ilised 
world and the litsi citizen of u free commonwealth. 

He had gained the attcctions of the provincials and of 
the Italian people , he had pleased the Roman plebs, 
and he had done his best to conciliate the nobility. He 
left behind him an adopted son, of whose fitness to fill 
his place there could bo little doubt, a tiaiued admini- 
s'Srator, a tried soldier, and by birth as noble as any 
Csesar. It was with good reason that he asked for the 
applause of his audience as he left the stage.^ His ashes 
were deposited in the MaTtsoleum which he had erected 

1 Tac., Ann. i. 3 ; Dio, Iv. 12. “ Dio, Iv. 18. 

* IMd.t Iv. 28 ; Mon. Ana. Lat, ii. 9 ; Veil., ii. 21 ; ' ut tequum 
ei jus in omnilins provinciis ezercitibnsqne esset.’ Suet., T&>., 21. 

* Taa, Atm., L 9 ; Suet., Attg., 100 ; Dio, Ivi. 80. 

> Suet., Aug., 99 : * ecqtiid vlderetnr mimnm vit« commode trana- 
tAgisse,’ et aqq. 
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afc Eome,^ and near which stood the bronze tablets,^ on 
which were recorded, by his orders, ‘ his acts and all 
that he did, how he brought the world under the rule 
of Rome, and the moneys which he spent upon the 
commonwealth and the Roman people.* Of this 
unique document a copy is still extant, the famous 
‘ Ancyran Monument.’ ® 


1 Suet., Aug., 100 : ‘ inter Flaminiam viam, ripamque Tiberis.’ 

2 Ibid , 101 : * quae ante Mausolenm statuerentiir/ 

3 So called from Ancyra in Galatia, where it was found. The best 
edition (with commentary) is that by Mommsen (Berlin, 1883). The 
extant copy is headed, Kerum gestarnm divi Augusti, qiiibus orbem 
terra[rum] imperio populi Bom. subjecit et impensarum quas in rera- 
pnblicam populumque Ro[ma]niim fecit, incisarum in duabus aheneia 
pilla, quae sufnjt Romfc positae, exemplar subLj^ectum.’ 



CHAPTER IV, 

TEIE JUL.rO-CL.AUBlAN — 14-69 A.D. 

For more fchaii half a century after the death of Augus- The 

, £jmperoi'a 

tus, his place was filled hy emperors who, either by 
blood or adoption, claimed kinship with himself and 
with Julius, and all of whom at least professed to rule 
according to the ^ maxims of Augustus/ ^ The first, and 
by fur the ablest, Tiberius, was over fifty at the time ofTiherius, 
his accession.*-* He is <leseribed as tall and noble-looking, 
with great physical strength, and an iron constitution.® 

He was highly cultivateil, and both on his father’s and 
his mother’s side li<‘. came of a distinguished line oPan- 
cestors."* In addition, he had shown himself a brave 
and skilful commander ; he had ruled great provinces, 
and was thoroughly well versed in the business of ad- 
ministration both at home and abroad. Yet few rulers 

1 Suet. , 10 : * ex A ugiiati prsBScripto.’ 

* He was bom in 42 B.C., and was therefore fifty-six years old; 

Suet., Tib^^ 5; Bio, Ivii. 2, 14, ® 68. 

^ His father was Tiberius Claudius Nero j his mother, Livia, came of 
one of the noblest of the plebeian families. Among her ancestors were 
the consul of 207 n.c., M. Llvius Saliuator, the conqueror of Has- 
drubal, and IVl. Livius Bruaus, the tribune of 91 B.o. Before his 
adoption by Augustus he wasjstyle<l ‘ Tiberius Claudius Ti. fil, Nero/ 
afterwards Tiberius Csasar, finally * Tiberius Csesar divi Aug. f 
Augustus/ 

491 
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have ever been more unpopular in their lifetime, or 
more violently denoimced when dead. Of his unpopu- 
larity there seems no doubt, and it is not difficult to 
explain. Its causes are to be found partly in his per- 
sonal temperament, partly in the circumstances of his 
position. Unfortunately for himself, he inherited to 
the full the hereditary pride which had made the great 
Olaudian house proverbially unpopular v/ith nobles and 
commons alike.’' Towards those who stood nearest to 
him, towards his mother Livia, his brother Drusus, and 
his first wife Agrippina,® he ^ras capable of intense and 
enduring affection ; but to%vards the rest of the world he 
showed himself cold, reserved, and taciturn, trith some- 
thing more than a tinge of cynical melancholy.® Those 
traits in his character had been de%’’eloped and con Aimed 
by the dangers, sorroivs, and disappointments which 
clouded the first forty-six years of his life. The hard- 
ships of his childhood,* the forced separation from 
Agrippina,® his ill-starred marriage with Julia, the death 
of his brother Drusus, and the gloomy years of seclusion 
from 6 B.C. to 2 a.d., when he saw himself thrust aside 
in favour of the two young Caesars, had all left their 
marks upon him.® 

2 Tac., i* 4: ^maturam ajsxda, speciatum ballo, sed veteve 

atque iusita Olandiae families superbia/ 

a Suet.^ Tib., vii 8 ; Tao-, Ann., v. 3 : ^ inveterattim erga inatrem 
obsequium*’ 

3 Our cbief ancient ' authorities for Tiberius’s character and policy 
are Tacitus, Suetonius, and Dio ; for modem literature see Schiller, 
&eseh. d. Ka/iserzeit, i. ; Fumeaux, AnnaU of Tacitus, voL i,, 
Introd. ; Freytag, Tiberius u. Tacitus (Berlin, 1870)* Tarver, T'iborius 
the TyrmU (London, X902). Pelham, Quarterly Meviefw, April 1905. 

* Suet,, 5TO., 6 : * infantiam laboriosam et exereitam/ owing to the 
exile of his parents after the Perusine War. 

e Jhid., 7. e Ibid., 12 ; Dio, Iv. 9. 
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It is easy to understand liow irksome such a man 
must have found the difficult and deKcate part which 
tried the patience even of so accomplished and versatile 
an actor as Augustus. For the serious business of 
government he had both a liking and a rare capacity ; 
but to govern, under the condition of i*especting fictions 
in which no one believed, of pampering the tastes of a 
populace whom he despised, and of conciliating a nobility 
whom he disliked and suspected, was a task which was 
for him ‘ a wretched and oppressive slavery,’ ^ and for 
which he was, of all men, the most unfitted. The plebs 
of Home resented his contemptuous indifference to their 
pleasures, his parsimony in the matter of games,^ and, 
though far less deeply, the withdrawal from them of 
the right to play at electing the magistrates of the 
year.® 'Tlie nobles both feared and disliked the dour and 
stern Coesar, whoso exclusiveness offended, and whose 
somewhat cynical courtesies frightened them. Hor out- 
side Home, in Italy and the provinces, though respected 
as a just and vigorous ruler, did he win, or even care 
to win, popularity. Augustus was personally known in 
every province ; Tiberius’s longest journey was to 
Gapri.^ His severe economy was an unwelcome contrast 
to the splendid liberality of Augustus. He exhibited 
no games ; be gave but few largesses, and he was no 
munificent builder of temples, aqueducts, and bridges.® 

> Suet.. T0., 24 : ' miseram et oaeVosam sorviiatem.' 

• Ji£ei.,S4} Too., i. £4 s * civile xabator (Aug.) odflceri volnp- 

tatibus volgi, alia Tiborio moram via.’ 

* Tac., Arm., i. IS. * Snet., 88, 39. 

» ibu2. , 46 : * pecunise parcus ac tenax ’ ; 47 s ‘ neqiio opera alia mag 
nifica fecit ; neqae apectacala omnino edldit ’ ; ibid., 4 

2 £ 
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The' situation, too, was difficult : Tiberius did not 
enjoy the unbounded personal prestige which strength- 
ened Augustus’s hands in 27 B.o. The anomalous 
character of the i>rinc6ps’ position, which had been for- 
gotten during the long reign of his predecessor, became 
evident the moment that it had to be created afresh 
for his successor,* and even his claim to fill it might not 
impossibly be disputed by this or that wealthy noble, ^ 
or even by his nephew and adoj)ted son Geriuanicus.® 
The mutinies in Paunonia and on the Bhine (14 
and the conspiracy of Libo Drusus (16 indicated 

the quarters whence danger threatened him as it 
threatened not a few emperors after him. The latter 
event specially deepened, if Ic did not first arouse, that 
suspicious mistrust of the old nobility, the irreconcilable 
Ibes of Julius, the seci'ot rivals occasionally oven of 
Augustus, which ultimately drove him into a violent 
onslaught upon them.* Yet even Tacitus can pr-aise his 
conduct of the government during the first nine years 
of his reign.® Prom that period onwards everything 
conspired to intensify the defects in his cliai’acter. The 
deaths of his own son Drusus, his destined successor 
(23 A.r>.), and of his mother and constant counsellor,- 
Xiivia,® seemed to leave him alone among open or secret 
enemies. His court was distracted by palace intrigues 
and feuds,'*’ and even his closest adviser, the ambitious 

^ Tac., Ann^^ i. 12 ; Suet., 24. 

® Augustus had iadicated thrah possible rivals; Tao,, Ann, i. IH 
» Ibid,^ i. 7. 

4 Ibid,t iu 27 ; Saet., 27 ; 'lupum auribus teneo.* 

« Ann,^ iv. 6, 7* « y. 1. I 4 ivia died in 29 

These family feuds had begun earlier. Tao., Ann., ii. 48 : * divisa 
namque et discors aula erat, tacitis in Di'usuiii aut Gerrnauicum 
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and unscrupulous Sejanus, pi'oved faithless and un- 
worthy. For t-iie remaining sis years of his life, the 
lonely old man, soured and disa.pi'>ointed, lived unat- 
tended, escept by dependants, in the Island of Capri. 

Such v^'as one side of tlie picture, and it is the one 
which the genius of Tacitus has fixed in the memory of 
posterity, lie dro\v his materiais, lor the most pai't, 
fix>m writers biti-erly hostile to Tiberius, who exagger- 
ated hib faults, iiiisiiitorpreted his motives, and recklessly 
adopted any atory, however uasciess, which agreed with 
their view oi' Jiiu oliaracter.'- They belonged, as a 
rule, to the senatorial order, or to the literary and 
philosophic circles whom repabiicanism was the 

fashion, or, like the younger Agrippis'a, had personal and 
family wrongs to avenge,® and they painted Tiberius as 
nothing but a treaclierouc asid cruel tyi’ant- The ver- 
sion of his c<UKluot uhicli the}' had set in circulation 
Tacitus accepted, not, it is true, w’ithout doubts and re- 
servations, but with far too ready a faltli, and devoted 
himself i-ather to heightening its elTect by all the devices 
of rhetoric, than to weighing the evidence on which it 
rested. It must be rcmemhei’cd, also, that it %vas in 
Home, and in his relations with Roman society, that 
Tiberius was seen at his worst. Yet beyond these 
narrow limits neither Tacitus nor his authorities cared 

tttutllis’; cf, iHd., iv. 17, 40. ^VUa women a promment part^ 

Li via on one side, aud tlie two Agi*ii*iniiiis, Germanicus’s wife and 
daughter, on tlie other* 

1 Tac*, Ann»f iv* 11 : as to the story that Tiberius poisoned his son 
DrusuH, * neque quisquam scriptor tam iiifcnsus exstitit utTiberio ob- 
jectaret, cu7ii omnia alia conquirerent, inteudurentque/ 

s Tacitus refers by name to the * commentaries of the younger 
Agrippina ' as an authority ; Ann,, iv. 53. 
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to cast more than a passing glance. They judged of the 
emperor and of the imperial government from this point 
of view. Of the manner in which the empire was ruled, 
of the condition of the provinces, they tell us little, and 
probably did not care to know much. But a critical 
study even of their narrative, and still more of the com- 
paratively impartial evidence supplied by provincial 
writers, and by inscriptions, enables us to form a more 
correct judgment. Tiberius was not a lovable man ; he 
was morose and suspicious , and suspicion, as it increased 
its hold upon him, made him in his later years a terror 
to all who could be suspected of treason. He was hated 
in Rome, and not without causa Yet there is no doubt 
that he was a capable and vigorous ruler, and that the 
empire fared well under his care. He enfoi’ced justice 
in the government of the provinces ; he maintained the 
integrity of the frontiers and the discipline of the 
legions j he husbanded the finances, and left a full trea- 
sury behind him. In the details of administration, and 
on questions of social and economic reform, he displayed 
judgment and common sense. Utterly unlike as he was 
to Augustus, yet, as the ruler of a great empire, he justi- 
fied the latter’s choice of a successor, and his deliberate 
opinion that the virtues of his adopted son outweighed 
his vices.^ 

A very diffei’ent verdict must be passed on the three 
remaining emperors of the Julian line. All thi-ee were 
immeasurably inferior in capacity and force of character, 
and only one, the Emperor Claudius, has any claims to 
serious consideration as a statesman. Tiberius died in 

* Snet., Sil. 
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March 37 A.D., and a few days later ^ Gains Caesar was 
saluted as imperator, and in vested with the prerogatives 
once given to Augustus.® The new ‘princeps’ was 
accepted with entliuaiasm. Ho was young j® he was 
the son of Germanicus, the gi-andson of Drusus, and, 
through his mother Agrippina, the great-grandson of 
Augustus himself, a relationship on which he laid 
especial stress.'* The legions in particular welcomed 
the .son of their f.avom*ite general, who had himself been 
brought up in their midst.® At first, too, Gaius’s own 
conduct served to justify the general hope of a return 
to the liberal and genial government of Augustus. The 
senate was gratified by his declared intention of respect- 
ing its ju’erogatives and those of the magistrates,® 
though it probably laughi^d in secret at his idea of re- 
storing to the people the elective duties which Tiberius 
had taken from them.'^ Hqually popular were his remis- 
sions of taxation, his roloaso of political prisoners, his 
removal of the ban placed on the writings of Oremutins 
Conlus, and, above all, the revival of tho public largesses 
and gan\(‘'‘ But Gains had sat but a few months in 
tho seat of Augustus befoi’e the difierence between the 
i young Augustus," as he was called, and his great name- 
sake bocarao clear to every one. Even Tiberius was 
regretted, for Tiberius, stem and gloomy though he 


1 On March 18 ; Aeiu Fr<tir. Arv,, ed Heczen, p. 63. 

* Dio, lix. 8 ; Suot., Gaim, IS. 

* II© was in his twenty- HRh year, having hoen bom in 12 a.o. 

« lie frequently mentions it nn coins, to the exclusion of other r«- 
lationships ; Cohen, MSd., L. p. 237. 

» Suet., Qaiw, 9 ; hence his cognomen ' Caligu^f^* 

* Xtto, Ux. 8 ; Suet., <?., 16, 16. Dio, lix. 9 r Snet , he. 16. 
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was, had at least ruled,^ while Gains was the slave of 
all who pandered to his pleasures, and neither in his 
good or his had actions knew any other guide than his 
own wild caprices and uncontrolled passions. If he 
posed at first as a liberal and popular ruler, it was from 
a desire to insult the memory of Tiberius and glorify 
himself rather than from any serious considerations of 
policy. But this mood soon jiassed, and his conduct 
during the rest of his brief reign was that of a madman 
intoxicated with a delirious sense of omnipotence, and 
with no other aim in the use of his power than the 
gratification of the fancy of the moment. He wasted 
the savings accumulated by Tiberius in countless ex- 
cesses, and when they were gone he plundered the rich,^ 
and alike in Italy and in Gaul men were hurried to 
execution whose only crime was their wealth. While 
claiming divine honours for himself, he heaped insults 
on the senate and magistrates, and preferred the society 
of grooms and jockeys. Abroad, the contrast with the 
firm rule of Tiberius was shown by his mock invasions 
of Germany and Britain,® by his reckless liberality to 
worthless native princes at the expense of the dignity 
and safety of the empire, and by the insult wantonly, 
offered to the religious feelings of the Jews. That 
Borne tolex'ated him so long proves the helplessness 
of the community before the master of the prsetorian 
guards j that he inflicted no more lasting injury on 
the empire was due partly to the stability which the 

1 30io, Hx. e. a jbid,, 10. 

s Ibid,, 21, 69 ; Soefc., 48, 44 ; Tao., Germ,, 87 : ‘ iitgeubea C. 
Cmaxis mttiaa In IncUbritua vexsm.* 
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ailnunietrotivo sj/stem hud acquired under Augustus and 
Tiberiusj partly to the small share of attention he cared 
to give to tho ahalrs of government. On January 14, 

41 A.D,, this ])arody of a reign \pus ended by the assas- 
sination of Gains in ouo of the jtassages of the vast 
palace which he had built for himself on the Palatine.^ 

Tibeiius Oiaurlius Otesar," tlio son of Drusus and the Claudius, 
brotiier of Gormaniuas, v/as fifty years old at the time 
of his ncpliuw’s laurdor.® That he should ever wear the 
imperial jjarple hud been considered by e%'ery one both 
improbable and undesirable. From his boyhood up- 
wards his sluggishness, his ungainly figure, awkwai'd 
manners, and indistinct utteraiice, had made him an 
object of contempt and ridiculed Even his mother 
declared tbut ‘nature had begun but never finished 
him.’ His gi’andmotlicr Livia heartily despised him, 
and Auguutu.s desp:iired of ever making him a present- 
able figure in the eyes of the Roman public.® Through- 
out the j'cign of bis uncle Tiberin.s he lived in seclusion. 

He was known to be a student, with a love of curious 
learning, but with an equally strong love for low society 
and coarse pleasure..^, a eonibiiiation of tastes in which, 
us in olbor points, ho curiously resembled our own 
King James i. On the accession of his nephew Gains 
be was made consul, to the amusement and surprise of 

J Suet., GaiuH, f?8 ; O. /. Z., L p. 385. 

^ Por the reigu of see besides MoriTale and Bcliiller, Geach, 

d* Kaisersteiti i 314 ; Lehiuann, Clavditis u. Jfera tJire Zeii 

(Gotha, 1868). 

^ Biiet, Olaicd^f 2. lie was bom at Logdimnm on Ang. 1, 10 
the day on whicti the altar to Rome and Augustus was dedicated* 

4 Suet.* Claud., 3, 7. Suet., lu, 
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Rome ; but, his consulship over, he relapsed into his 
former position. His constitutional timidity and indol- 
ence, and his boorish habits, made him the butt of the 
court, 'while even his life was not always safe from his 
nephew’s -wild outbreaks of fury against everybody and 
everything around him. When, after the murder of 
Gains, he was dragged from his hiding-place in the palace 
and carried to the prsstorian camp,^ neither he himself 
nor the senate, which was already discussing the restora- 
tion of the republic,® nor the passers-by, who imagined 
that he was being hurried •to execution, thought of him 
as a successor to Augustus. But the populace and the 
guards demanded ‘ a single ruler ’ ® j the senate gave 
way j and after two days of painful suspense, Claudius 
was formally invested with the customary honours and 
powers of the prinoipate. 

Of his merits as a ruler during the thirteen years of 
his reign it is not easy to form a clear opinion. On the 
one hand, our authorities are never weary of represent- 
ing him as a dull, undignified, pedantic, and timid man, 
ruled by women and freedmen,^ and addicted to coarse 
pleasures. Yet even the ancient histoi’ians recognise 
•that he was something more than this, and the record' 


^ Suet., 10 ; Dio, Ix. 1. This discoTory of the only surviving Cesaar 
is commemorated by the coina, bearing the legend, * imper[aturej 
recepi^o] ’ ; Cohen, i. p. 254. 

3 Suet., Oa&uaf ^ ; Claud., 10 : * aeaerturi commnnem libertatem.* 
Dio, lx. 1. 

* Suet., 2. o. : ‘unum rectorem exposcente.* 

•* Dio, lx. 2 : eSavXoKfiaT^ff^ re &/xa teal iywaucoKpar'^&rj. So the 
'writer (I Seneca) of the Skit on Claudius's apotheosis, describing his re- 
ception by the gods s * putares omnes illius ease iibertos. adeo ilium 
nemo curabat.’ 
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of what was achieved by him, or in his name, confirms 
the impression. JTo doubt the mixture of good sense 
and folly which Suetonius notices ^ is as apparent 
in him as in James L His blind belief in unworthy 
favourites frequently misled him ; his pedantic anti- 
quarianism, and fussiness, were constantly exciting 
ridicule, and occasionally marred the effect of his most 
statesmanlike acts ; it must be allowed, too, that his 
nervous timidity was ajjt to make him suspicious and 
cruel. Yet when all is said and done, the fact remains 
that the rule of Claudius left a deep and abiding mark 
on the history of the empire. To his reign belongs the 
annexation of Mauretania, of South Britain, of Thrace, 
and Judtea.- The liomanisation of the frontier lands 
along the Xlhine and Banube received its first power- 
ful impulse from him,® by the foundation of Cologne 
(Colonia Claudia Ara Agrippinensis) on the Rhine, and 
the gift of Roman rights to several towns in KToricum. 
The chiefs of the Gaulish clan of the Aodui were admitted 
to senatorial dignity, and, if Seneca may be trusted, 
Claudius was as lavish of the Roman franchise as 
Augustus had been sparing.^ In Rome and Italy his 
jaame was commemorated by solid and useful works 
which contrasted equally with the parsimony of Tiberius 
an<l the senseless extravagance of Gains, the two great 
aqueducts, Aqua Claudia and Anio Novus, the harbour at 
Ostia, the draining of the Fuoine lake, and the continua- 
tion to the Adriatic coast of the Yia Valeria.® It was 

1 Suet., 16. » See below, pp. 459 sqq, 

» Plln., jy. JGT,, lii. 146. The construction of the Via Claudia 
Augusta over the Brenner Fasa, • a fiumine Fade at fluvium Danu vium,' 
Wilm., 8X8, was an important part of the work. 

^Tac., xi. 23 ; Olas9. Mavieta, 1395, p. 441. 

» Suet., 20; * opera magna, potlusq^ue neceasaria quam multa per- 
fecit/ Pio, lx. 11 ; I. H. 6258, 
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under Claudius, too, that a most important advance Viras 
made in the extension and organisation of that imperial 
administrative machinery which Hadrian was to develoj> 
still further.^ The quaestor at Ostia was replaced by a 
procurator of Ciesar,” an imperial procurator of *the 
public waters ’ appears for the first time,^ and, more 
significant still, these private servants of Csosar wcj g 
now first invested with a jurisdiction which elevated 
them to the rank of public ofneiais.'^ With Claudius 
also commenced the transformation of Cresar’s household 
servants into ministers of state. The power and influence 
wielded by his three famous freedmen, Narcissus, his 
secretary, Pallas, the comptroller of accounts, and 
Polybius, his director of studies, ^ were tin offence and a 
scandal in the eyes of Roman society \ but the ivay was 
thus prepared for the establishment of a central Imperial 
ministry in Rome, in which before long even Roman 
knights were eager to fill a place. If we add to these 
achievements, his reforms in the civil Ia^v% his assiduity 
in the administration of justice,^ and tlie numerous 
proofs which exist of the attention he paid to the details 
of administration,^ we must acknowledge fchat many 
greater and better men have been worse rulers, and tli.V. 
in spite of Seneca’s sarcasms, it Avas not 'without reason 
that Claudius alone, of the Ccpsars between Augustus 

1 Hirschfeld, Unterswh»t 2S6 » Suet«, ClavM^^ 24. 

s Froatinus, de Aqueed.^ 116, 118. ^ Suet*, Oiaud,, i2. 

^ Udd,^ 28: for the ofSces of the freedmeu *ab epistulis’ and 
* a rationibus,’ see Hirschfeld, l/niersuch*, 31 sqq, ; JLiiebenam, Lwuf- 
htdm d, Procfibrcdoren (Jexm, 1886), 50 sqq . ; Friedliinder, SUtengesch.^ 
1. 160 sqq^ 6 Suet*, Claud.^ 14. 

^ lu the improved arrangements for the com*8upply, Bust., Claud. ^ 
18 ; the establishment of fire brigades at Ostia and Puteoli, 25 ; 

and generally, Schiller, I* 820 
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and VespasiaEj received the honour of deification, or 
that the Gaulish noble and Boman senator Vindex 
coupled his name with that of Augustus as deserving 
of allegiance and honour.^ 

With Claudius’ successor, Nero, the ‘family of the wero. 

^ 54 68 JL XX 

CtABsars ^ He tiio son of Oormanicus^ strong- 

willed dangliier Agrippina, and of On. Domitius Aheno- 
bai’bns. He was thus ileRcondcd, through liis mother, 
from Augustus hihnseif, and through his father from 
Augustus^ sister Oefcavia,* Pa pedigree which, added to 
the respect felt Tor the memory of his grandfather Ger- 
inanicas, stood him in good stead with the Roman 
public, fl Is accession, on tiic death of Claudius in 54 
A.I)., was, indeed, mainiy due to the indomitable and 
un^sc^upl^lous perse reraRce of his mother, who, after the 
fall of Moscalina, bad gn^durJIy acquired so complete ars 
ascendency over Clandius, that, In spite of their rela- 
tionship, he married her.^ Before Claudius died Nero 
was already lor»kod upon as his successor, to the exclu- 
sion of Claudius’ owu son Britannicus j and on the an- 
iiounceiuent of his death ho was at once, a,nd without 
opposition, sahited as emperor.^ Nero ruled for fifteen 
years, an<l his reign, with its brilliant opening and tragic 
close, its fantastic revels and frightful disasters, left a 
deep impression on tho imagination of men. The inso- 
lent splendours, the savage cruelty, the disgraceful vices 

* Dio, Ixiii. 22. 

® Agrippina’*! motbor, the elder Agrippina, was the daughter of 
Jiiiia. On. Domitius* mntlier was Antonia, daughter of Octavia; 

Suet., JVew, 6. * Tac., xii. 5, 6. 

* iitcl., xii. 69 ; Suet., ATero, 8 ; the date was October 18, 54 a.», 

Ck»mp. Ada Mr* Arv*, p. 68 ; for the piincipate of Nero, see Schiller, 

d, KaiseraseU, i. ; Henderson, Nero (Methuen* 1903). 
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of Nero, stood out in lurid contrast with the soberer, 
quieter times that followed. In pagan literature he 
became a type of the ‘ vyS/ots,' which justly provokes the 
anger of the gods ; to the Christians he was a persecutor, 
drunk with the blood of the saints, the very incarnation 
of the power of evil. Yet, in spite of all, the name of 
the last of the race of Augustus was always invested 
with something of romantic interest, not unmingled 
with regret. His memory was long cherished by the 
Koman populace as that of an open-handed patron, and 
in Greece the recollections of his magnificence, his 
liberality, and his enthusiasm for art were still fresh 
when Pausanias visited the country.* Into the details 
of Nero’s rule it is not necessary to enter. The first 
five years, before ‘ the wild beast had tasted blood,’ anti 
while his course was guided by the philosopher Seneca 
and his trusted ally Afranius Burrus, prefect of the 
praetorian guard, were prosperous and uneventful,- But 
from 09 onwards there was a rapid change for the worse, 
The murder of his mother Agrippina (59 A-D.) was fol- 
lowed by the death of Burrus (62 A.l>.) and the retire- 
ment of Seneca, and their place was taken by Tigellinns 
and Poppaea, to make room for whom Nero’s innocenj^ 
wife Octavia was sacrificed. The forebodings of evil, 
excited by the earthquake at Pompeii, and the reverses 
which befell the Boman legions in Armenia, were con- 
firmed by the great fire which broke out in September 
64 B.O., and which was universally regarded as a proof 
of the displeasure of the gods. Nor was the belief that 
Soet., 67. 

* Bobli -were by origin provintdals. Seneca being a Spaniard, and 
Bomis a native of Vaison (Vasio), in Narboneee Ganl. O. I. £>., xii. 
6842, givea his previous career, as procurator to Livia, T!berius,'%nd 
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the reckless Caesar was doomed, or the discontent with 
his raie weakened by the spectacle of the famous ‘ golden 
house,’ which he built for himself, and to defray the 
cost of which both Italy and the provinces were ruth- 
lessly pillaged. In 65 the failure of Piso’s conspiracy 
directed the fierce fury of the emperor against the nobles, 
while a pestilence decimated the populace of Rome 
But the end was not far off. The anxiety to he rid of 
an emperor who disgraced the name of Augustus had 
spread from Rome to the provinces. In the midst of a 
triumphal progi’ess through Greece which scandalised 
Rome and tlie West almost as ni\ich as his vices and 
crimes, Nero wa‘j startled by rumours of disaffection in 
the M'estern provinces. He reached Italy (March 68 A.D. ) 
only to leani first that Gaul, Spain, Africa, and tho 
legions on the Rhine were in revolt against him, and 
then that Galba was marching upon Rome. Deserted 
by every one, by senate, people, and even the prsetorian 
guards, he sought sheltei* in the villa of his freedman 
Phaon, outside the city. There he heard of the pro- 
clamation of Galba us emperor, and of the sentence of 
death passed upon himself, and there, on June 9, 68 A.D., 
he anticipated the vengeance of his enemies by suicide. 

If we turn from the Cmsars themselves to the condition 
of the empire, we notice how comparatively slight was 
the effect produced even hy the wild excesses of Gains or 
Nero. On the whole there was a stability, a tranquillity 
and even a prosperity, which contrasts curiously with 
the atmosphei'e of inti’igue, bloodshed, and profligacy 
which surrounded the persons of the emperors them- 
selves. The explanation is, no doubt, to be fouud in 
the &ct that the provinces were on the one hand scarcely 
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affected by the vices and crimes of the individual cm* 
perors, and were, on the other, keenly sensible that the 
only alternative to Caesarism was anarchy, and that a 
bad Caesar was better than none at aii 

Outwardly, the concordat established by Augustus, 
between the old republican constitution and the autho- 
rity of Caesar, had been maintained under his suc- 
cessors; and Nero himself had openly accepted its 
fundamental principle, that Caesar was only a citizen 
charged with particular departments of administration, 
and bound as such to recognise the independent 
authority of his colleagues, the regular magistrates.* 
But the unreality of this partition o£ power was not to 
be concealed by such professions of respect for the 
‘ maxims of Augustus ’ ; ® and the tendency to make the 
temporaiy, exceptional, and limited authority given to 
Augustus permanent, regular, and absolute, was irresist- 
ible. Augustus’ powers hud been granted to him for 
a certain number of years, and the gi'uut was periodically 
renewed. But his successors received their powers for 
life. Strictly speaking, there was no necessity that any 
successor to Augustus should be selected, or that when 
selected he should receive the same prerogatives. Except,' 
however, for a brief interval after the death of Gains, 
and again after the fall of Nero, the first question was 
not even raised, and from the accession of Gains 
onwards, a customary list of powers and privileges was 

1 Tac., Anti., xiii. 4: ‘ieueret antiqua luuuia senatus, consialaiii 
tribanalibus Italia et publiete pTOTinciee adsistereut . . . semaoilatis 
ezercitibns oonaulturam.' 

a Saet, iVera, 10 : 'ex Augasti pnesertpto so iniperaturam pro- 
teaaas.’ 
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voteil C5& bkK and with little cliauge to each Osesar.^ 
Mox’eover, the ^ priacipate ’ granted to Augustus in re- 
cognition of bis great services x^'as not only in process 
of being coiiveiiud into a permanent institution with 
recognised prerogatives ; it seemed also in a fairway to 
become a hereditary' ol2.ee, and the house of the Caesars 
was fast assuming the position of a ruling house, with 
exclusive, claims to Govereiguty. It may be said, indeed, 
that tlio prinoipatc ivw. never so near becoming a legiti- 
mate laonaicliy, as on tbs o\c of the catastrophe which 
overthrew i^oro. 

If it ceased to be possibie to treat the priacipa.te as a 
temporary and enoeptionoi addition to the constitution, 
wliich miglit be (lispciiced with or retained at the dis- 
cretion o!' senate and people, it ua's oven more difficult 
to liccp up the Ik, L ion that c cicar Imo could be drawn 
between the autliority of the pj-iuceps and that of the 
regular mugistiutes. The department originally assigned 
to Augustus had, during his hmg rule, been so widened 
and extended as i,o reduce, all othei’s to insignificance, 
and under his successors during this period it continued 
to grow, though at a less rapid rate. Abroad the 
number of Oxesar’s provinces had, by 68 A.D,, risen to 
twenty-live. Ou the south he was master of Egypt, 
Numidia, and Mauretania; in the west, two-thirds of 
Spain, ihi'ce-fourths of Gaul, and South Biltain were 
subject to him; along the northern frontier hia 
authority stretched in an unbroken line from the 
German Ocean to the Euxino ; while in the east it 
covered the eastern half of tlie peninsula of Asia Minor, 

1 Bio, Ux. 8 ; Felliaia, Jowm. Phil., xvii. 45 ; where the Hignificance 
of 'Qie/ragnient nsually e'utitled ‘lex de inu>orio VeBpaeiuni ’ iscliHcnssectr 
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Syria, and Judaea. Within the limits of Italy the defence 
of the coasts, the maintenance of the piibUc roads, and 
the management of the public lands were in his hands. 
In Eome itself he was responsible for the corn-supply, for 
the water-supply, and for the police. It is easy to realise 
that an authority recognised as siipreme over so vast 
an area must have been virtually supreme everywhere. 

Under the shadow of Csesar no independent authority 
could flourish. The assemblies of the Roman people, or 
plebs, lost even the little reality they retained under 
Augustus. After the change made by Tiberius,’’ in 
15 A.D., they ceased even in form to elect the annual 
magistrates from the prmtorship downwards, and in the 
case of the consulship, they merely accepted the candi- 
dates nominated by Cassar.® Assemblies, it is true, were 
still held to confer his authority upon each new otnperor, 
but otherwise the people ceased, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, to exercise their ancient prerogative of legisla- 
tion.* It was still the fashion to speak of the consulship 
as the ‘ supreme power,’ ^ but Tiberius could truly say 
that ‘ something greater and higher was expected of the 
priuceps.’* The consuls still gave their name t.. the year : 
from the jurisdiction of the consuls sitting with tbe 

1 Tac., Ann^, i. 15 ; ‘turn primum e oampo uoinitia ad patres trana- 
iata sunt’ 5 Mommsen, Staatsr,, ii. 8C0, ixi, 347. According to Vel- 
leius Paterculus (ii. 134), tbe change bad been planned by Augustus. 

* Pliny, in tbe Fanegyrio^ clearly implies that the consuls were still 
elected with tbe old formalilaes iu tbe Campus Martius. 

* Instances of legislation by tbe comilia occur under Tiberius and 
Clajidius; Tae«, Am., iv. 16, xi, 13; Big., xl. 1, 24. A Max 
agraria * of Kerva is also mentioned ; Dio, Ixviii. 2. 

^ Buet., 26 ; ^Mtiiue per triduum sine summa potestate 

respublica’ ; Tac., Ann., iv. 19; Plin., Faneg., 59. 

* Tac., iii. 53* 
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senate there was no appeal to Csesar,^ and the consul- 
ship was still a coveted prize. Yet when Caligula made 
his horse a consul, he only expressed, in a coarse and 
exaggerated form, the actually dependent position of the 
ancient chief magistracy of state. The consuls were 
avowedly Caesar’s nominees they held office at the most 
for six months,® and their exclusive dignity was impaired 
by the growing frequency with which the emperor’s be- 
stowed the consular rank and insignia upon favourites 
of their own. As presidents of the senate, they ventured 
but rarely to introduce business without CiBsar’s previous 
knowledge and approval, and even the criminal juris- 
diction which they enjoyed, jointly with the senate, 
became more and more dependent on Caesar’s sufferance. 

The relations which existed between the emperors of The Serate. 
this period and the senate afford equally clear proof of 
the unreality of the compromise effected by Augustus. 

Tiberius, during the greater part of his reign, showed 
an unmistakable desire to make the senate of real use 
in the work of government. Not only did he habitually 
bring before the senate matters of importance within 
his own department, consulting it even on questions so 
entirely within his own prerogative, such as the griev- 
ances of the soldiers, or negotiations with foreign powers 
but he encouraged it to deal independently with those 
matters which nominally belonged to its own pro- 
vince, with the administration of the * public provinces * 
or with the condition of Italy.* But the task was a 

X Dig., xlix. 2. 

8 Seneca de Ira, iii. 31 ; Plin., Paneg., 77 : ' ipsum (so. Casarem) 
qixi oonsnles fecit.' 

’ Suet., JVere, 15. 
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thanldess one. From a body at once so sensitive on the 
score of its dignity, so suspicious of the emperor’s in- 
tentions, and so conscious of its own powerlessness, no 
effective assistance could be expected. The senate ac- 
cepted Caesar’s proposals submissively, and when left to 
act by itself, it eitlaer did nothing, or as Tiberius com- 
plained, ‘ cast all its cares upon him.’ ^ During the 
gloomy years which folloAi-ed his retirement to Capri, 
it merely awaited in trembling anxiety the despatches 
which announced the emperor’s pleasure. Under 
Tiberius’ successors tilings were much the same. Before 
the wild outbursts of Gaius or Nero it cowered in terror.* 
In quieter times its nervous readiness to do what Caesar 
proposed was only equalled by its reluctance to do any- 
thing else. But powerless as the magistrates and senate 
were by comparison with Caesar, it was not yet possible 
for the latter frankly to treat them as subordinates, or to 
ignore them. And the reason lay not so much in the pres- 
tige which still attached to these ancient institutions, 
as in their close connection with the old nobility, with 
whom, and not with the senate as such, the early Caesars 
lived at feud.® The old noblesse were the natural 
enemies of the new regime, which had raised the Juiii 
and Claudii so far above the rest of their order; they 
resented their diminished importance, and while afraid 
openly to oppose Caesar, they no less disliked obeying 
him. Nor could the more powerful and ambitious 
among them forget that legally the position of princeps 

1 Tao., Awn.., iii. 35. * Suet., Qaius, 36; Dio, Ux. 24. 

* G. Boissier, L' OpposUUm sous Ua Oisars {Paris, 1875). Pned- 
lauder, fiiUaTigeaeii., i. 185 sqq. 
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was as open to them nr. io anj Julius or Claudius ; 
while in his turn toe emperor looted upon each of them 
as possihlc if not ac'ual rivals.- Even the rule of 
Augustus hiriisolf was not hciTio always with acquies- 
cence I under Ilia successors there was a stauding quarreL 
While the nobles intrigne-d and censpired, CiBsar replied 
by a stringcaL law of i^reason, and by the iittoful system 
of informers. It was a Tend nhioli harassed and ham- 
pered in turn Tiboriiid, Caius, Claudius, and Nero, and 
which has left an jno£iacc.i!iIa mark on the records of 
their reigns. The task of the ere perors, from Vespasian 
onwards, 'vas as much facilitated by the virtual extinc- 
tion of this noblesse, as that of our Tudor sovereigns by 
the decimation of the Knglli-li nobility in the Wars of 
the Eoses. The senatorial nobility of their day was 
ojisily satisfied by a show of courtesy, while readily 
accepting a purely subordinate place. 

The undeniable fact that even during this period 
Csesar was master gi adually but inevitably told upon 
his position and upon his government. The former ap- 
proached more and more nearly to that of a sovereign, 
the latter needed, and to some extent secured, a regular 
a»l recognised organisation, Augustus had endeavoured 
to enfox’ce by example and |>rooept the view that he was 
only a citizen among citizens, ^ and Tiberius set his face 
against the extravagant homage offered to him.® But 
the tendency to ])!aco Oiesar, and even Caesar’s house, 
on a higher level than that of private citizens, and to 
surround him with many of the outward accessories of 

^ Tac-, Atm., i. 18. s Suet., Au{f„ 63, 6& 

» Ibid., m.. 26, 27 . 
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royalty, was too strong to be resisted. It is true that 
no emperor but Gaius claimed to be a god, and that the 
grosser kinds of Oaesar-worship were discouraged both 
by the eraperors themselves and by the republican 
traditions of Eoman society. Yet, apart from the fact 
that to the provincials and to the half-servile plebs of 
Rome and Italy the omnipotent Cmsar was already 
more than human, Cmsar-worship in its official and 
recognised forms was gradually elevating Cassar to a 
position very near that of the gods of the state. The 
deification of Juliits and Augustus cast something of a 
special glory over their descendants, while the public 
and widespread worship of the ‘ genius ’ or ‘ numen ’ of 
Augustus consecrated the rule, if not the person, of 
Caesar throughout the empire. The emperors from 
Tiberius to Nero were at least the sons and grandsons 
of gods, and ruled by something like a divine right. 
Those emperors, moreover, were all, in one way or 
another, of the race of Augustus, and the house of the 
CsBsars thus acquired the prestige of a royal house. In 
direct violation of republican usage, and even of the 
theory of the principate, the incipient royalty of Omsar 
iha' house’ was shared by the members of his family. They were 
efCsesar. associated with him in the public prayers.^ The males 
of his house were decorated at an early age, and in rapid 
succession, with public offices and honours, ^ while even 
more significant was the public recognition given to the 
wives, daughters, and sistera Their heads appear on 

^ was so in the provinces even under Augustus; Wilui., 
JSasemjpZa, 104. From the time of Vespasian onwards the ‘domus 
OsBsaris^ appears in the Acts of the Arval College. 

* Mommsen, BtaaUr.^ iiu 772 
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the coias,^ they hear the title Augusta,® a guard of 
honour attended them, and in one or two cases 
they wore deified after death.® A similar promotion 
awaited the ‘household of Cmsar’; it acquired a privi- 
leged i)Osition and a public character. The circle of 
Cassar’s friends ^ rapidly developed into a court. Even 
under Tiberius the ‘cohors amieorum’® was a recog- 
nised institution. Under Claudius the ‘ cura amicorum ’ 
was a special office.® Admission to Cgosar’s friendship 
was a formal act : expulsion from it was equivalent to 
a sentence of exile.’’ The ‘friends* themselves were 
ranged in classes, with varying privileges and emolu- 
ments, and in particular with rights of admission to 
CjBsar’s presence, as nicely regulated as in the court of 
Louis XIV.® In the magnificent palaces with which 
Gains and Nero rejjlaced the simple residence which 
had satisfied Augustus, all the signs of royal state were 
visible — the crowds of courtiers, the elaborate court 
ceremonial, the household troops, who guarded the 
doors and lined the anbechamhei*s. It would be a mis- 
take to ascribe these changes merely to the vanity of 
Gains or Nero, or to the servility of those about them. 
There were reasons of policy also. The increased out- 

1 M.g , , iu the cases of Livia, of Gaius' sisters, of Agrii^pina after her 
marriage with Clandius, 

* It was given to Livia, Agrippina, Poppcea, 

» Livia and Poppasa, See Mouamsen, Lc. 

* For the 'amici Oassaris/ see Friedlinder, Si£tenffesch,,L llBsqq* 
Mommsen, Eer^fieSy iv, 120; Diet. Antiq^^ s,v, 'Princeps/ 

^ Valerius Maximus (ix. 15), speahs of the 'cohors Augusta.’ 

« Orelli, 158&. 

7 Tac., Ann,f vi. 9; ibid.^ iiL 12, 24; Suet., 2^*6., 66. 

® Plin., N. IL, xxxiii. 41 ; Seneca de vi. 34 ; Cfewt., i. 10 ; 

Suet., 46. 
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wai’d splendour of C®sar’s position was oven more use- 
ful than the increased stringency of the law of ti-eason 
in checking the ambition of aspiring nobles, and con- 
firming the allegiance of the public. Nor was it less 
desirable that the lioman Csssar should be able to chal- 
lenge comparison in these respects vrith his great rival 
the ‘ King of kings ’ beyond the Euphrates. 

The freed- The transformation of Offlsar’s personal servants into 

xnen of 

Ciesar. officials o£ state was, even more than the transformation 
of his personal friends into courtiers, a political noces- 
sity.^ The more important of the offices in Ca3sar’s 
service, such as the prefecture of the corn-supply, the 
prefecture of Egypt, the piovineial procuratorships, in- 
evitably ranked from the first as virtually public posts, 
and were filled almost invariably by Eoman knights. 
But, before the time of Vitollius, the domestic offices in 
his household and about his person were filled, as in 
private households, hy freedmen and slaves.® The influ- 
ence wielded by the imperial freedmen, especially under 
Claudius and Nero, was naturally a sore point with the 
Eoman aristocracy.® It was bad enough that a low- 
born prefect of the praetorian guard should be a greater 
man than the consuls and praetors,'* but the wealth and 
power of a Pallas or a Polybius were a worse scaudal 

1 For what foUovrs, sea friedlSuder, ^UengesiA,,i,%Zi Hirscbfeld, 
JTintffrsujiiumgm, passim. 

^ Tac., Mist., i. 58 : 'ministeria piiiioix>atTis a libertis agi solita.* 

* Tacitus, Atm., iv. 7, says of Tiberius, ‘modesta servitia, pauoi 
libertL’ fjy. Claudius, Aim., xiL 60 : ‘libertos quos rei fatniliart pr«- 
fecerat, aibique et legibus adaequaverit.’ Qf* Hb., xir. 89 (K’ero). 

* A newly-discorered inscription (C. /. It , , xii. 5842) gives the career 
ef Afranins Burras, Nero’s preetoriau prefect and minister. He was 
procontox to lavia, and then to Tiberius and Olandiua. 
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still. The truth, however, is that neither the weakness 
of Claudius, nor Nero’s dislike of affairs, nor even their 
own ability, had so much to do with the prominence of 
these freedmen as the vast importance of the outwardly 
humble posts they held. A groat pra't of the business, 
which a modem sovereign transacts through his mini- 
sters, was performed for the early Cassars by their 
freedmen. Through the hands of the freedman * ab 
epistulis ’ ^ passed the olficial correspondence from 
Rome, Italy, and the provinces, while the freedman ‘ & 
rationibus ’ had the management of the vast revenues 
which accrued to Coesar from all parts of the empire.® 
It was inevitable that posts of such importance should 
in time cease to be merely domestic household offices, 
and that the finance of two-thirds of the empire could 
not long be treated as if it were a matter only of Caesar’s 
private property. Vitollius first took the important 
step of filling these posts with Roman knights, but 
before his time Claudius had done something to place 
the financial department at least on a better footing. 
There is good reason for ascribing to him the formation 
in Rome, and under the care of the freedman, 
rationibus,’ of a central imperial treasury (fiscus), to 
which Caesar’s revenue officers (procuratores) throughout 
the empire had to render accounts.® It was Claudius 
also who first gave something of a magisterial character 

1 Hirsohfeld, Untermch., 30 and 192 sg_g. ; Ziiebenam, LoMfbaJvA 
der JProowratoren (Jena, 1SS8). 

* "Witih these may be ranked the freedman ‘a libellis,’ through 
‘Whose hands passed all petitions addressed to Csesiur. 

* Mommsen, Stautar., iL 933; flirschfeld, l.e. SO; liebenam, 
l.c. 141.. 
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to these agents of his by investing them with jurisdic- 
tion in fiscal cases, ^ -who largely increased their 
numbers, and even rewarded some among them with 
the consular insignia.® 

It has been already said that the history of the 
empire at large shows but few traces of the bad 
effects which the vice or weakness of some of its rulers 
might have been expected to produce. The frontiers 
of the empire remained, for the most part, as Augustus 
had left them. The expeditions of Germanicus® 
beyond the Rhine involved a temporary departure 
from the policy adopted after the defeat of Varus 
(9 A.I).), but the departure was due rather to the 
exigencies of the moment, than to any change of view 
on the part of Tiberius. Over and above the desir- 
ability of gratifying the martial ardour of Germanicus, 
and of finding occupation for the mutinous legions, the 
recovery of the standards lost by Varus, and the inflic- 
tion of a severe blow upon the growing power of 
Arminius, were of importance alike for the prestige 
of the new emperor, and for the safety of the frontier. 
These objects Germanicus accomplished, and was then 
recalled by Tiberius (1 6 A.D.). Thenceforward the Rhine 
was definitely accepted as the militaxy frontier*. Rome 
did not, indeed, abandon all claim to suzerainty beyond 
the river. The Frisii, in particular, were treated as a 
subject tribe, liable to taxation and conscription, and 
their occasional attempts to shake off the Roman yoke ^ 
were sternly repressed* Nor was it until the reign of 

1 Tac., Ann,, xiL 60. a Suet., Claud,, 24. 

* Tac., Ann,^ Bks. i. and ii. ; Mommsen, B, G,, v, 46 sqq, ; Knoke, 
KTiegszQ.g& des Ol^rmanicus (Berlin, 1887). There were three cam- 
paigns in 14, 16, and 16 a.d. 

* Under Tiberius, 28 A.n. (Tac., Ann,, iv, 72) ; under Claudius, 
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Claudius that the scattered military stations beyond 
the Rhine were abandoned.^ But from 17 A.D. down 
to the time of Vespasian, the frontier line of defence ran 
along the left bank of the great river ; nor was any 
important change made in the arrangements adopted 
for its defence. The army of the Rhine was divided 
into two corps, the armies of Lower and of Upper Ger- 
many, ^ as they were somewhat boastfully styled, each 
consisting of four legions, and of an uncertain number 
of auxiliary cavalry, and infantry. The headquarters 
of the lowe3‘ army were at Vetera,® those of the upper at 
Mogontiacum (Mainz). Each army was commanded by 
a legate, and with the command of the troops the 
legates united the administrative control of the frontier 
districts, the so-called provinces of Lower and Upper 
Germany, although for revenue purposes these districts 
were included in the province of Gallia Belgica. The 
defence of the frontier was further strengthened by a 
military road which ran along the left bank of the 
Rhine, and connected the military stations with each 
other ; a hotilla of galleys was maintained on the river 
itself, and along the right bank a strip of territory 
was cleared of its inhabitants, and probably of the 
torests which might have sheltered a hostile tribe * 

The state of things on the Danube was somewhat The naiiui)« 

47 A.D. {Ann., xi. 19) ; they were pacified by Corbulo, who gave them 
* senatum, niagistratus, leges,* a»d apparently confined them to a 
certain reserved territory. i Tac., Ann., xi. 19. 

® Mommsen, R, G., v. 106 ; Hirschfeld, in Comnu Philol. 
honorem Th. Mommsen, 453 ; Tac., Ann., i. 31 : ‘duo apnd ripam 
Kheni exercitns * ; ibid, iv, 73 : ^ legatus inferioris Germanise proprae- 
tori.* Wilm., 867 : * legatus exercitus Germanici snperioris.* 

» Xanten, below Cologne. 

^ Tac. , Awn., xiii. 64 ; * agros vacuos et militum usui sepositos, ’ The 
‘liniitem a Tiberio coeptnnx’ of Ann., i. 60, may have marked the 
farther boundary of this cleared land. 
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different. At the accession of Tiberius it already 
marked the extreme northward limit of Eoman suze- 
rainty, and among the tribes beyond it none were, like 
the Frisii, vassals of Rome. But it was not yet the 
military frontier, and even in 69 A.T). no system of fron- 
tier defence, such as existed on the Rhine, had been 
organised, mainly, no doubt, because the Roman govern- 
ment, during this period, was more concerned with the 
pacification of the tribes on their own side of the river, 
than with the prevention of incursions from beyond 
it.^ It is true that by the annexation of Thrace, Clau- 
dius completed the chain of frontier provinces from 
the German Ocean to the Euxine, and it is possible 
that the two legions which formed the garrison of 
Moesia had their camps on the Danube.® But along 
the upper part of the river Carnuntum seems to have 
been the only military station before the time of Ves- 
pasian. In Noricum there were no legions, and the 
legions in Pannonia were stationed, not on the Danube, 
but along the lines of the Drave and the Save.® The 
defence of the Danube was the work of the Flavian 
and Antonine emperors. 

On the eastern side of the empire, the difficulty of, 
maintaining Roman ascendency in the debateablc laud 
of Armenia increased rather than diminished, and at 

1 According to TacitiM, Aim., \r. 5, besides tbe two legions in 
Moesia, there were two in Pannonia and two in Dalmatia. 

® At Viminacinm and Singidnniim. 

» The legions were at the time of the mutiny in Pannonia (14 a.b.) 
stationed on the line of the Save and the Drave. Pcetovio (Pettau) 
was the headquarters of the ISth legion in 69 Tac., iii. 1 ; 
MommsexLi JR, 186. 
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tiio cominciioo’iaonfc of iTei-o’s reign it reached an acute 
stage. The oeciipatiou of Armenia by the Parthian 
king TologiBSGQ, pro\'"ol;ed a war,^ in nrhieh, as had so 
often happened Leiore, Armenia was recovered only to 
bo lost again. In GG A.x>., a compromise was effected 
by v/hich the crown of Armenia was given, not to a 
prince sent out from Romo, but to Tiridates, a brother 
of the Parthian king, who, however, came to Rome, 
and there, in the Poruo, was formally invested with 
his authority by the Roman emperor, Nero. This 
oomproinise was folloived by the annexation of the 
three native states of Pontus, Cappadocia, and Com- 
mageno,® and the consequent extension of Roman 
territory, and Roman adiainlsti-aticn up to the frontiers 
of Armenia. 

Or. the southern frontier two changes of importance 
were made during this period. In 37 A.i>. the command of 
the ti-oops and of the frontier districts was taken from the 
Ijroconsul of Africa and intrusted to an imperial legate.® 
Under Claudius the native kingdom of Mauretania was 


1 On Hie campaigns of C'orhalo, see Tac., Ann,, xiiL 7 aqq . ; Far- 
neaux, ii. 107 ; Mommsen, R. G., v. 380; Henderson, JSTerOf 

Chap. S. 

^ Capx->aducia iias anitu.Te<l in 17 A.o. ; Tac., Ami., ii. 42. Comma- 
gene was annexed in 17 a.d. (Tac., Atm., ii. 66), but was given back 
to Antioohns iv. It finally became part of the province of Syria in 
72 A.D. (Vespasian); Murqn.ordt, Sfaafseerw., L 240. Pontus (Pole- 
nioniaeus) was annexed in 63 a.d, by Nero, and incorporated with 
Galatia and after wai-ds with Cappadocia; Suet., Nero, 18; Mar- 
ian or dt, l.e. 

* Tac., Hist., iv. 48; Cagnat, VArmte Rmu^m d?AfriguelJ?iaiB, 
1892), 23 sqq. ; Marquardt, l.e. 808 ; Mommsen, R. Q., r. 626. 
Numidia, however, was not formally recognised as a separate province 
until the close of the second century A.D. 
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annexed and divided into two Roman provinces,^ under 
the rule of procuratores. These changes rendered pos- 
sible the organisation of a system of military occupation 
and frontier defence for the entire strip of territory lying 
between the sea and the desert, and extending from the 
Lesser Syrtis to the Straits of Gibraltar, a step the ne- 
cessity for which had been amply proved by the insur- 
rection headed by Taefarinas, in the reign of Tiberius. 

To the same emperor, Claudius, whose annexation of 
Thrace and of Mauretania completed the Roman occu- 
pation of the frontier territories lying along the Danube 
in the north and the African deserts in the south, 
belongs also the credit of the one important advance 
made during this period beyond the bounds of the 
empire as fixed by Augustus. For nearly a hundred 
years after the expedition of Csesar no further attempt 
was made to conquer Britain, and we can only guess at 
the reasons which led Claudius in 4.^ A.D. to send a well- 
equipped force of four legions across the Channel.® 

There are, however, one or two considerations which 
make this sudden intervention intelligible. During 
the period of what Tacitus calls ‘a long forgetful- 
ness,’® Southern Britain was evidently regarded by the 
Roman government as within its sphere of influence, 
and between it and Rome there was a somewhat close 


1 In 41 A.D. ; Dio Cass., lx. 9; Plin., JI., v. 11. 

^ Dio, lx* 19 ; Suot., Olaud*^ 17 ; Tac., Ami,, xii. 31 sqq , ; 

Agric,, 13; Mommsen, R, <?*, v. 157; Furneaux, Amuds, ii. 126. 
Of tHe four legions despatched in 43 A.B., two—the ii, Augusta and 
the XX. Valeria Victrix^-remamed in Britain thruughout the Bomao 
occupation. 

’ Tac.| AgHc,, 13. 
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political and commercial connection. The British 
chiefs in the southern parts of the island were the 
allies and friends of the Roman people. They sent 
embassies to do homage to Augustus in 27 B.C. They 
visited Rome and dedicated offerings in the temple 
of J upiter Capitoiiiius. When worsted in feuds with 
their neighbours, they sought the protection of Omsar.^ 
They had even begun to imitate the Roman emperors 
in tbo style and in the legends of their coins. The 
importance of the trade between Romo and Britain, 
towards tbe close of the reign of Augustus, is attested 
by Strabo, who tells us that the duties levied on goods 
crossing the Channel to and from Britain were a con- 
siderable source of revenue to the Imperial Govern- 
ment. The existence of this political and commercial 
connection would naturally render the condition of 
affairs in South Britain a matter of direct interest to 
the Roman government, and very shortly after the 
accession of Claudius a political crisis occurred which 
must inevitably have arrested the attention of Roman 
statesmen. The dominant poorer in South Britain was 
that of Cunoboline, chief of the Catuvellauni, who had 
made himself master of nearly all South-Eastern Britain, 
and who is styled by Suetonius, King of tbe Britons,^ 
Cunobelino bad been the ally of Rome, and his strong 
rule was no doubt regarded as a gmirantee for peace 
and order in Southern Britain. His death, which must 
have taken place in the £hst or second year of Claudius’ 


1 Dio, liii. 22; Strabo, iv. 6; Mon. Ancyr. Lot. vi. 2. 

3 Suet., Oalig., 44; Dio, lx. 19 agq . ; Evans, Coima qf the Awient 
BrUonaf pp. 284 aqg. 
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reign, seems to have been immediately followed by a 
war of succession amongst bis sons, the ablest of whom, 
moreover, Oaractacus, was probably already known to 
entertain feelings hostile to Eome. Tlie situation was 
one which, as tlu'eatening the disturbance of peace, 
the disorganisation of licman ti'ade, and loss of pro- 
perty, and probably life, to Eoman citizens, may well 
have seemed to the Koman government to call for 
armed intervention- The expedition, which in 43 a.x>. 
crossed the Channel under the command of Aulus 
Plautitis, evidently had for its object the annexatiou 
hy Home of Cunobelino’s dominions, and its siiccess 
was assured by the capture of Ounobclisic’s capital, 
Camulodunum (ColcliosLer) — a.n achievement in which 
Claudius himself took part. The remaining years of 
Plautius’s command (44-47 A.D.) seem to have been 
devoted to the settlement of Sonth-Easici'n Britain ; 
but a Homan force under Vespasian,^ after establish- 
ing Homan authority in the western portion of Cuno- 
beline’s kingdom, and cajituring the Isle of Wight, 
penetrated further west ; and there are reasons for 
thinking that before the end of Plautius’s command 
Homan arms had penetrated as far as the hot springs of 
Bath and the lead-works on the Mendip Hills.® Aulus 
Plautius was succeeded in his command by Ostorius 
Scapnla, who was legate in Britain from the latter part 
of 47 A-D. down to his death in 52 A.D. His first 
achievement would seem to have been the jmcification 
of the midland districts lying to the north of the already 

1 Suet., Vesp., 4; Tac,, Agric., 13, 14. 

» O. I. vii. 1201. 
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conquered regions of South Britain, an undertaking 
rendered necessary by the constant raids made by the 
midland tribes upon the allies of Rome.^ 

His proposed disarinamont and subjugation of these 
districts awakened the hostility of the powerful tribes 
to the east, north, and west, but the threatened dis- 
turbances were in tw-o out of three cases easily averted. 
Neither the Iccni on the east, nor tho Erigantes on the 
north, made any determined attempt to interfere with 
the Roman advance. Osfcorius was thus left free to 
deal with tho Silures on the west, an irreconciloable foe 
whose raids were a contintial menace to the Roman 
pcace.2 In 50 A.B. he defeated Caractacus, who after the 
loss of his kingdom in tho south-east had placed him- 
self at- the head of the western tribes opi)osed to Rome. 
Two years of guerilla warfare followed, but in 62 A.B. 
Ostorius died, worn out, it is said, with fatigue.® The 
most important result of his operations on the Welsh 
border -was probably the foundation of a legionary 
camp on the Silurian fronti( 3 r, which can hardly have 
been any other than that which remained for centuries 
the headquarters of the secoml legion, Isca Silurum, 
the modern Caerleon.* During the six yeara which 
followed Ostorius’s death, the Romans seem to have 

1 Amt., xii. 81, ‘efruf-is in agrum sociorum hostibus.’ It is only by 
supposing that the midlands were the sc«'uc of these operations that 
we can explain the resentment which lliey excited the Brigantes 

and Tceni. I am inclined to adoi>t Mr* Bradley’s emendation and 
read ‘ cuncta cis Trisautonam ei j^Suhrinaiu duvios cohibere parat,* 
east of the Bevorn and south of the Treiit- 
a Tao,, Ann., U 32, non atrocitate non dementia mutabatur/ 

» Tac., Ann., i. 89. 

^ Ann., Lc. For Isca Silurnm, see C* X., vii. p. 33. 
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been mainly busied in strengthening their position 
on the Welsh border.^ It was probably during this 
period that a second camp was established at Viro- 
conium (Wroseter), and a military post may have 
been planted as far north as Deva (Chester). In 
the east of England, Camulodunum, from which the 
legion had been moved by Ostorius, became a lioman 
colony;® Verulam, if Tacitus® may be trusted, had 
acquired municipal rights, and London was already 
populous centre. It seems also that a Roman road 
had been carried as far as Lincoln, and a Roman 
garrison stationed there. The legateship of Suetonius 
Paulinus was rendered memorable by the revolt of the 
Iceni (61 a.d.) under Queen Boadicea. Pmsutagus, 
king of the Iceni, had voluntai-ily become the friend 
and ally of Rome in 43 A.i>., and his adhesion had 
been of the utmost value. On his death in 61 a.d. his 
kingdom lapsed to Rome, and his property was left to 
the Roman emperor jointly with his two daughters.* 
The Roman officials eagerly seized their opportunity, 
and proceeded to annex the Iccnian territory as if it 
had been conquered in war. Their excesses provoked 
a rising which threatened to sweep the Romans 
altogether out of Britain. The insurgents pouring 
into Essex stormed the infant colony at Colchester, 
and cut to pieces the 9th legion which was hastily 
marching against them from Lincoln ; nor was 

1 Tae., Agric.^ 14: ‘Didius GaJlus (52-67 a.d.) partos a prioribua 
contmtiit, panels admodum castellis iu ulteriora pioinotis.' Jb. Ami.^ 
xiv. 29 ! ‘ Veranins (67-58 A.n.) uiodicls ezeursibns Silnres populatus,* 

^ Tae., Ann., xii. 32, and xiv. 31. 

» ‘ Municipio Verulamio,’ Ann., xiv. 83. 

4 Tac., Ann., aciv. 81 sgq. 
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it until they had sacked Veriikim amt London that 
they were defeated and the revolt emsheJ hy Suetonius 
Paulinus. That Ms victory v’as rollowod by the formal 
annexation of the teri’itory of tho Iceni, and the eon* 
sequent inclusion within the Boman province of Nor- 
folk and Suffolk, may be taken for granted. Otherwise 
the remaining years of Nero’s reign witnessed no 
important advance, and m 69 A.l>. Ojioster and Lincoln 
were still the most northerly posts held by Eoman 
troops. 

Within the frontiers tho administration of the pro- internal 
vinces was conducted, in the main, on the lines laid the empiref 
down by Augustus. Instances of misgovernment are 
mentioned, but almost without except ion, in tho ‘public 
provinces,' and the superiority of Oassar’s administra- 
tion over that of the proconsuls was shown not only 
by the transference to him, early in Tiberius’ reign, of 
Achaia and Macedonia,^ but by tho case of Sardinia, 
which in 6 A.D. was xdaced under the care of Augustus, 
and in 67 a.d. was restored to the consuls and senate 
in a prosperous condition.'-* Of discontent in the 
provinces the traces are few. Tacfaririas, in Africa, 
was the leader, not so much of an insurrection from 
within, as of a hostile attack from without. The re- 
bellion, headed by Julius Sacrovir, in north-eastern 
Gaul,® was almost entirely confined to tho less civilised 
tribes near tho Bhine frontier, who had to bear the 
burden of tho German wars, to whom the orderly 
methods of Boman government, the census, and the 

» Tac., Ann., i. 76. ® Pan.siulj*, vii. 17. 

* la 21 A.D. ; Tac., A /in., iU. £14. 

2 o 
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regular taxation were irritating novelties, and who 
resented still more keenly the omnivorous activity of 
Homan traders and usurers. Elsewhere, too, the estab- 
lishment of civilised government among a barbarous 
or half-civilised people produced, naturally enough, 
friction and disturbance.’^ But against these isolated 
instances must be set the abundant evidence which 
exists of a widespread prosperity. The Natural History 
of the elder Pliny bears witness to a rapid develop- 
ment of commerce, to the advancing civilisation of the 
new, and to the revived prosperity of many of the old 
provinces, — above all, to a marked rise in the general 
standard of wealth. Spain and Gaul ^ were fast be- 
coming Homan in language and manners, and beginning 
to contribute honoured names to the ranks of Latin 
oratory and literatxrre. Prom Cordova came the two 
Senecas, and the poet Lucan. Autun (Augustodunum), 
and still more Lyons (Lugdunum), were rising into fame 
as schools of rhetoric. Valerius Asiaticus, a senator 
of high rank, and a great orator, was a native of 
Vienne,® while Gaius Julius Vindex, legato of Qallia 
Lugdunensis in 68 A.D., was an Aquitanian chief. 

In the eastern half of the empire, in the ‘ provineeg 
beyond the sea,’ there is nothing corresponding to the 
rapid advance made by Gaul and Spain. Hero, and 
especially in Asia Minor, the dominant civilisation was 
not Latin, but Greek, and the extension of Greek civi- 
lisation over the central and eastern regions of the 

’ In Oappadocia, Tae., Amv., vi. 41 ; among the Frlsii, <&., Iv. 72. 

a Mommsen, it. <?., y. ohaps. U. and iii. ; Jung., d. romaTt/Udten 
handseho^^en, chaps, i. and iii. 

• Tac., Aim., sd- 1. 
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peninsula belongs to tlie second and third centuries 
rather than to the first* In Asia Minor again the re- 
forming energy of the Csesars had less scope. Through- 
out great part of this period there still existed im- 
portant native states, under native rulers, and even 
within the limits of Eroman territory there were still 
free towns, within whose bounds the Roman governor 
had in theory no jurisdiction, holy cities governed or 
misgoverned by priestly dynasts, and half -civilised 
ti-ibes ruled by their own chieftains. Cut the East 
shared with the West the benefits of the Roman peace^ 
and if not progressive, was at least prosperous. 




B O G R: 

TME ORr^AI*'TlS‘A-I‘rO.-v OP' CAiTSAR^S OOVISRM- 
MtCN"? OPiS PIRS'T COjMP1.ICTS 

IVITI-T "TK'fL 

CHAPTER L 

TSIS iri.A^rXAN AKD AiTT02^I>iI3 C.X:SATtS f>9-103 A.I>. 

Thts fall of jNero, and the esilinotion of tho ^progeny 
of tho Osasan's^^ was followed, hy a 'war of siicoession, 
in w^hieli the’ lotions of Spain , the hoaseliold troops in 
Rome, the army of the and, finally, the army of 

Syria, in turn awarded fclio imperial purple to the man 
of their choice, and in which Italy, affcor the lapse of a 
century, became once more the theatre of civil war. 

The signal for revolt against Nero was given by O. 
Julius Viiides:, legate of Oallia Xaigdunensis (March 
68 A •!>.). Ry descent he was a Gaulish chief of high 
rank, and this circumstance, coupled with the fact 
that he relied for support mainly, if not entirely, on 
Gaulish levies, gives some colour to the view, appar- 
ently held at the time, that his real aim was the 
restoration of Gallic indepondenccA Rut his hastily 
raised forces were no match for the legions of the 
army of Upper Germany, who, though indijBEerent to 
Nero, were ready enough to crush a Gaulish revolt. 

1 Suet., Oatba^ 1 ; ^ proven itiK Oa^saruni in Nerone Uefecit-** 

3 Mommsen, xiii. 90 ; Meuderflon, JSTero^ pp. 395, 496. 
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Defeated at Besan§on (May 68 a.d .)3 lie fell by his 
own hand. 

Somewhat better fortune attended on Servius Sulpi- 
cius Gi-alba, legate of Hithor Spain. In response to an 
appeal from Vindes: he had, after a moment’s hesita- 
tion, thrown off his allegiance to Nero, without at first 
himself claiming the succession. But early in April 
he was saluted ‘ imperator ’ by his troops, and in June, 
on hearing of Nero’s death, he adopted the cognomen 
* Caesar.’^ His claims to sit in the seat of Augustus 
were considerable, for not only was he a consular and 
a patrician, but he was reputed to be a good soldier 
and an eflBcient and upright administrator; and when 
he reached Borne in October, it seemed as if these claims 
were generally recognised not only by the senate but 
by the army.® On January 1, 69, Q-alba entered as 
emperor upon his second consulship, and on January 
10, in view of his advanced age, he provided, as he 
hoped, for a peaceful succession by adopting as his 
son, L. Calpurnius Piso.® But there were already 
two rivals. The nearest at hand and the first to 
strike was M. Salvius Otho, who, as legate of Lusitania, 
had joined Oalba and accompanied him to "Rome.* 
Taking advantage of the discontent existing among 
the praetorian cohorts, who looked coldly on a Cfosar, 
not of the old line, nor chosen by themselves, and 

1 Suet., Oalba, 9-31 ; Plutaroli, QaVba, 4-7 ; Bio, Ixiv. 0. 

* Tac., Mist., i. 6-11 ; ibid. 49: ‘oxanixim couseueu capax imperil, 
nisi imperasaet.' 

* O. I. L., Vi. 1268, 20S1 ; on adoption Ite took the name * Setv. 
SulpiidTUi Baiba Ceesar.’ Of. Tae., Mist,, i. 18. 

* Tao., Hist., i. 18; Suet., Otho, 8j Pint., OtOb., 20. 
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whose frugality contrasted disagreeably with Nero’s 
lavishness, Otho easily secured their support for his 
own claims. On January 15 he was saluted *im- 
perator,’ and on the same day both Galba and his 
adopted son were murdered in the Forum.^ On 
January 16 the new emperor was duly invested by 
the senate with the customary powers and titles.® 
Otho was popular with the soldiery and populace of 
Rome, to whom the comparatively young and dashing 
noble was infinitely more attractive than Galba could 
ever have been j and outside Rome his accession was at 
least acquiesced in by the Illyrian legions, and by those 
of Syria and Judaea.® But the armies of Upper and 
Lower Germany had, even before the adoption of Piso, 
put forward a candidate of their own. On January 2 the 
lower army, led byPabiusValens, legate of the 1st legion, 
had saluted as emperor their newly arrived commander, 
Aulus Vitellius, and on January 3 the upper army 
followed their example.* Without delay two strong 
columns under Valens and Csecina were despatched 
southward, and when on March 14 Otho left Rome to 
encounter these formidable opponents, the Vitellian 
forces had already crossed the Alps. A month later, 
at Bedriaoum,® between Cremona and Mantua, Otho’s 
troops wore defeated, and Otho committed suicide. In 
July Vitellius entered Rome. 

1 Tac., Mist,, i. 27. 

a Tac., Mist., L 47 ; the confirmation hy the people was given on 
February 28, Acta Fr. Arv. (eA Honzen), xoU and p. 66. 

* Tac., Jliat., L 76. * Tac., i. 67. 

* For the topographical and other difficnlties connected with the 
battle of Bedriacum, see Mommsen, JETermes, v. pp. 161 sgg. 
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But the victory of the German legions and their 
leader was at once followed Tby the news that the East 
had declared for Vespasian. On July 1, the day from 
which he aitervrards dated his rsigu,^ the troops in 
Egypt tooh the oath of allegiance to him ; and before 
the end of the mouth he had been adopted as emperor 
not only by the legions in Syria and Judasa, but by those 
nearer to Italy in Moesia, Pannonia, and Dalmatia. Early 
in the autumn the latter, led by Antonius Primus, swept 
into Italy ; tou'ards the end of October, Cremona, 
where the Vitellian legions had entrenched themselves, 
was taken and sacked.® The fleet at Ravenna had 
already joined the Flavians, and on December 17 the 
praetorian cohorts, which wore on their way northward 
to arrest the advance of Antonius, declared for Ves- 
pasian.® Three days later the Flavian troops entered 
Rome. Vitellius was seized while attempting to escape 
and put to death. On December 21, 69 A.D., the senate 
for the third time mthin twelve months conferred the 
name of Augustus, the tribunician power, and the other 
prerogatives, upon a new princeps.^ 

With the aooession of Vespasian the history of the 
empire entered upon a new phase. Although the name 
and traditions of Augustus were still appealed to, yet 
in almost every department of government there was a 
departure from the Augustan policy, and a correspond- 
ing change in the aspect and condition of the empire. 

The anomalous position of the ‘princeps’ had not 
been without inconvenience even under Oaesars whose 


1 Tao., Mist., ii. 79 ; Suot., Vesp., 6. * Tao., JTwt., iU. 26-84. 

* Jiitl., iii 67. * Tac., JSiai., iv. 8 ; Dio, Ixyi. 1, 
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relation to Augustus silenced all question as to their 
claims to inherit bis po-wers. But it vas found in- 
tolerable wheiij on the esiinefcion of the old line, the 
prineipate became, in fact as well as in theory, a prize 
open to all comers. For tho integrity, tranquillity, and 
good government of the empire it was essential that the 
position and authority of the princcps should be placed 
on a more regular footing, that the rule of Oossar, 
which was acknowledged to be indispensable, should be 
declared legitimate and recognised as permanent. 

The necessity of in some way legalising Csesarism Theemperow 
pressed with especial force upon Vespasian himself, per*^. 

He succeeded bo power at a moment when public confid- 
ence had been rudely shaken by insurrection and civil 
war, and his low birth provoked contemptuous compari- 
sons, not only viri th the Julii and Claudii, but with Galba, 

Otho, and Vitellius. Galba was after all a patrician;^ 

Otho came of an old and honourable Etruscan house, 
and both his father and grandfather had been senators j 
even Vitellius was at least the son of a senator, and the 
grandson of a Boman knight.- But Vespasian was not 
even of equestrian rank. His gi-andfather, a native of 
the little Sabine town of Beate, had been a centurion, 
and then a collector of small debts. His father, after 
being a collector of custom duties in Asia, ended his 
life as a money-lender among the Helvetii.® Verginius 
Bufus, legate of Upper Germany and the conqueror of 
Vindox, is said to have considered his birth a disquali- 
fication for the position of emperor, but compared with 


1 ‘She Sulpician gem was patrician ; Suet., Qalba, ii. S. 
* Ibid., Otho, 1 ; VUaUvus, 1. * IWd., Vup., 1. 
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Vespasian, Verginius Eufus was noble. Of Vespasian’s 
successors during this period none were so hopelessly 
plebeian as he was. Yet with the exception of Nerva, 
not one belonged by descent to the old governing 
class, and with the exception of Vespasian’s two sons, 
Titus and Domitian, and of Oommodus, none had any 
dynastic claim to the throne. Trajan and Hadrian were 
Spaniards, Marcus Aurelius was of Spanish descent, 
while the family of his predecessor, Antoninus Pius, 
came from Nemausus (Himes) in Transalpine Gaul. 

For emperors so circumstanced, nothing was more 
natural than the endeavour to make of the principate a 
permanent office, with a regular law of succession, and 
inherent prerogatives. There was, indeed, no open or 
formal break with the Augustan traditions, but the drift 
of their policy is unmistakable. Vespasian himself, 
the shrewd, thrifty, homely Sabine, who made no secret 
of his birth, and treated with equal contempt the 
sneers of Eoman society and the clumsy compliments of 
courtly pedigree-makers,^ was as conscious of the great- 
ness of his position, and as firmly resolved to maintain 
and transmit it, as any of the Caesars.® From him 
dates the final transformation of the family names of 
the early Caesars into an official titulature, borne by all 
emperors in turn, and which, as such, not only ex- 
pressed the continuity of the office, but distinguished the 
emperor from all private citizens, and placed him on a 
level with the Parthian ‘king of kings.’ Thenceforward, 
though additions were made by the vanity of later 
Caesars, or the servility of their subjects, the * Imperator 
1 Suet., Ve^., 12. Dio, IxtI. 10. 
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Ciesar Augustus ’ could challenge comparison with the 
^Oicrikevs ^a<riXi<av SAatos eirt^avijs ff>iXiXXv]V beyond 
the Euphrates.^ To establish a law of succession was The sucees* 
a more difficult matter, and, in fact, no rale of succes- 
sion was ever formally laid down. Yet the attempt was 
made, not without some measure of success, to establish 
at least the fiction of hereditary descent. Vespasian 
was fortunate in the possession of two grown sons ; ^ 

Nerva, Trajan, and Hadrian, in default of any natural 
heirs, had recourse to adoption. Moreover, the son, 
whether real or adopted, was marked out as the in> 
tended heir in a somewhat novel manner. The old 
family surname ‘Cassar’ now became the distinctive 
title of the heir-apparent, and it was conferred upon him 
by a formal and public act.® His head appeared on the 
coins, and his name was coupled with that of the em- 
peror in the public prayers.'* To the same desire to 
invest Cmsarism "with an hereditary character we may 
attribute the prominence given to the recitation, on 
inscriptions, of an official imperial pedigree, the apparent 
continuity of which concealed the actual breaks in the 
line. Just as Vespasian appropriated the names which 
belonged of right to the Julian emperors, so Severus 
not only adopted the name of Pertinax, but styled 

1 For the style and titles of the Parthian kings, see Gardner, The 
Parthian Coinage (London, 1877). 

® Vespasian frankly designated Titns as his successor; Dio, Ixvi, 12 : 
ifjJt vfos SiaSi^crat ^ o*)5els dXXoy, 

® In the senate-house, Dio, Ixvi. 1 ; Ixviii. 4 : iy avyedpltg 
Kalaapa (Norva-Trajan) ; so .^toninas Pius received the 

name from Hatlrian. 

^ IS»g* in Acta Fr, Aroalium^ See generally, Mommsen, Staaier, 
ii. 1044 sgg* 
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himself the son of Marcus AuroHus, aaa Oaracallu was 
thus able to represent himself as the lineal doseendant of 
Nerva.^ This official pedigree was, moreoyers diguiiied, 
and the sanction of religion given to the authority of 
the reigning emperor, by che deiilcat'-cn of his prede- 
cessors. Of the nine emperors of this period, all but 
two, Domitian and Commouus, wore deified, and thus 
a line of deified ancestors was formed, which linlced 
each new Caesar with the past. The ofiici.al list of the 
‘Divi,’ the public worship of the ‘ Dm,’ and the com- 
memoration of their birthdays, vrere nymfioh of the 
continuity and leglthnacy of Crosarism.^ 

These attempts to disguise the fact that the authority 
of each Caesar was a purely personal authority, which 
he had not inherited, which ho could not transmit, and 
which expired with him, wero powerfully aided by the 
practical necessities of administrabiou. The maxim 
that the ‘ king never dies ’ was never explicitly laid 
down by Roman lawyers ; but the pomaueneo and con- 
tinuity of Caesar’s authority wero assumed as a work- 
ing hypothesis alike by the officials who arlministerod, 
and by the jurists who fonnulatod and interpreted 
the law. The patronage which the emperors of thig 
period extended to the latter was amply repaid by the 
service which they rendered in making Caesarism an 
integral part of the constitution. 

The division of labour established by Augustus 
between Caesar and the regularly constituted authorities 


1 See Wilmanns, 989 ; Acta Fr. Areal, (ud. Honzon), p. 186. 

9 Aeta Fr.Are., p. 186, records A secidfice to the ‘Biid,’ sixteen ia 
ntmber. 
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oL' tliG st-ate, tlio citigiiCufaLc? lmk! tLa senate, liad been 
niii'ea! er.oni^h In avsti eentiiry. In the second, 
even tiic prorcssed roapeco Tor it sbovrn, for ex.ample, 
by Noro on bis rMecensioti. bocniiio superfluous, as the 
reasons oi polioj? ’.I’-ldeli p'rorirpted it, tbc desire to con- 
ciliate ropublican Icclii’g, and to avoid vrounding the 
pride of tbe old republican nobleaso, ceased to exist. 

Though in certain circles of JSoraan society it was still 
the fashion to affect a I’ia.tonic admiration for the re- 
public,^ republicarjism was extinct as a political force ; 
and tliough the senate could still be offended by dis- 
courtesy, or goaded into hostility by persecution, ^ the 
applause of the new men, the municipals or provincials 
who filled the senatc-houso, was easily purchased by a 
few compliments, while their acquiescence in the supre- 
macy of Ctesar was complete and unquestioning. The The magiB- 
‘ dual control ’ set up by the Augustan system was 
always inconsistent with efficient government, and 
though not foimally abolished, was systematically 
ignored in practice. On the one hand, the restricted 
sphere of administration which, at the close of the first 
period, had been left to the old magistracies, was still 
^further narrowed. The administmtive and judicial 
supremacy of consuls and prsetors in Home and Italy 
was destroyed by tbe ever- widening authority of Caesar’s 
prefect of the city,® and of the prefect of the praetorian 

^ Au admiration quite compatible, as in the cases of Tacitus and 
tlie youn^jer Pliny, with loyal service to Cfcsar. 

^ As, for instance, in tbe latter part of Doznitian’s reign. 

* Under Domitian, tbe city prefect already exercised jurisdiction 
outside Borne. At tbe beginninpr of the tbiia century, Ulpian states 
i* 12} ‘omnia omnino crimina prwfectura orbis sibi vindicavit 
« • « extra urbem intra Italiam.’ 
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guard. It may be taken for granted that, of the Judicial 
business from Eome and Italy, v/hioh formerly came 
before consuls and praetors, the greater part now went 
to one or other of these two great officers. A further 
movement in the same direction is indicated by the 
appearance under Trajan of imperial commissioners 
intended to supervise the local government of Italian 
towns, 1 and by the creation under Hadrian and M. 
Aurelius of the ‘ consulares ’ and ‘juridici.’® By the 
close of the century such jurisdiction as remained to the 
consffis and praetors was of a strictly departmental and 
subordinate kind. Even the criminal jurisdiction of 
the consuls sitting with the senate, though still exer- 
cised, was exercised more and more rarely, and, as a 
rule, only at the suggestion, or by the permission, of the 
emperor.® Not less significant as a symptom of the de- 
cline of these magistracies was the growing importance 
attached to the obligation of exhibiting games,* a duty 
The Senate. wMch survived all the more important functions. The 
senate suffered scarcely less. Apart from Csesar, it 
rarely ventured to act, and though most of the em- 
perors of this period attended its meetings when in 
Borne, laid business before it, and used its decrees aso 
an instrument of legislation, the proceedings, as a rule, 
consisted only of the imperial speech, and the ‘ acclama- 

1 For these ’euratorea’ see Marquardt, StaaUveno., i. 487. 

® Marquardt, Staatseerm,, L 72; VU. Sadr,, 22: 'quattuor con- 
snlares peroiniiem Italiam judices constituit’; Vit. M, Aur., 11: 

* datis juxidicis Italics cousuluit.' 

■ Instances of the trial of a proconsul before the senate are rare 
after Tn^an. IHo (Izxi. 28) represents the exercise of this jnrisdictioa 
as a oonoesisdon on the part of Osesar ; comp. VU. Ma/rei, 10. Under 
Oonunodns, a proconsul of Sicily was tried by the prasfectos pnetorlo. 

* Tae,, AgtU., 6. 
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tioiis ' which invariably followed it.^ After Hadrian the 
use of the senate, even as a channel of legislation, ceased. 

In proportion as the importance of the old magis- 
tracies and of the senate, regarded as Caesar’s colleagues 
in the work of government, declined, their importance 
as constituting an imperial aristocracy increased. The 
development of the senatorial order into an imperial 
peerage received a powerful impulse from Vespasian. 
The precedent set by him of freely admitting to the 
senate men not qualified by election to the quaestor- 
ship was followed by his successors.® The number of 
men thus ennobled directly by Cajsar, and the popu- 
larity of this short and easy road to senatorial honours, 
steadily increased. One result was to swamp the 
element in the senate which had given the early Caesars 
most trouble. The old Homan families gradually dis- 
appeared, and their place was filled by new men of a 
different stamp, with different traditions, and often of 
low birth.® Their claims to promotion were various : 
in some cases wealth and local influence, in others 
fame as an orator, sophist, or lawyer ; in others again, 
good work done as an official in Csesar’s service.* The 

1 Plin,, viL 14; Mommsen, Stautsr,^ iii, 951. 

2 For tlie um of the method of ‘adlectio/ see Diet Antiq., 
'Senatus*; Mommsen, Staatsr,, ii. 877. 

* VU* M, Aur,^ 10: ‘miiltos ex amicis adlegit*; YU, PerL^ 6; 
’Commodus adloctionibus innnmeris prsetorios misenisset.’ Pertinaz 
himself was Uiberfcini filins/ and was a procurator in Dacia at the 
time of his promotion to senatorial rank. 

* Instances in point are Herodes Attlcus, Fronto, Polemo, and 
Favorinns. Among those thus promoted, the inscriptions mention 
municipal magistrates (Wilm. 1151), a prsafectus vigilum (O. J. X., 
xii. 8166), a subpraefectus vehioulorum {4Jtnd,^ xii, 1857), a procurator 
of Lusitania vi. 1859). 
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senatorial dignity became an imperial order of merit 
open to tbo whole empire. At: tlio same time its connec- 
tion with the tenure of the old magisti‘acies and with 
the senate became looser. It was no longer necessary, 
either for entrance into the senate or for promotion to a 
higher grade, to have held a magistracy. In many oases 
a man was placed on admission among the ‘ prestorii,’ 
and thus at once qualified for the consulship ; and 
though in this period the highest rank, that of ‘ consu- 
laris,’ was not given except to those who had been 
actually consuls, the consulship was now hold only for 
two months, so that there must have been many ‘ con- 
sulares ’ whose tenure of office in Home was limited to 
this brief period, and who had never been prastors, 
aediles, quoostors, or tribunes. To such men the rank 
of ‘ eonsularia ’ was of far greater importance than the 
consulship. There are indications also that the posses- 
sion of senatorial dignity no longer implied that its 
holder sat and voted in the ctiria, or even resided 
in !Bome. The provincial who had risen almost at 
a bound to consular rank had few ties with Home, 
and probably little liking for the business of the senate- 
house. He preferred to return home, to air his new 
dignity among his neighbours, and transmit it to his 
children. Trajan, indeed, enacted that all senators of 
foreign birth should invest one-third of their property 
in Italian land ; ^ but Marcus Aurelius reduced the pro- 
portion to one-foarth,2 In the latter part of this period 
the senator oi consular rank is a distinguished and not 

* Flin., JEpp,, Ti, 19. 

a 11. 
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infrequent figure in provincial society.^ In proportion 
as the magistracies and senate tended to become muni* 
cipal institutions of the city of Eome, the senatorial 
order became imperial in extent and distribution, 
while at the same time it was more closely connected 
than ever with Osssar. 

One more change in the machinery of government The imperial 
remains to be noticed, the complete organisation of 
Csesar’s own administrative service. Throughout the 
first century, but especially under Claudius, this service 
had steadily grown in numbers and importance, as the 
business which fell to Csesar increased in amount. It 
was, however, from the emperors of the second century 
that it received its elaborate organisation, and its offi- 
cial recognition as a state service, and among those 
imperors the credit for the work belongs mainly to 
Hadrian/-^ Under Mm the most important of the Hadrian* 
household offices were taken out of the hands of freed- 
men, and intrusted to Eoraan knights.^ These offices 
thenceforward ranked as ^ procuratorships,’ and were in- 
corporated with the regular civil service of the empire,^ 

Within this service a regular system of promotion was 
established, leading up from the lower to the higher 

1 Philostratus ( Vit. Sophist , ) supplies many instances of provincial 
families of consular rank {yivos ifiraTm6v ) ; G, I, L , , ii. 1174 (Spain) ; 

*cousularis filia, benatoris uxor, soror, mater* ; ibid.^ ii. 4129: ^consu- 
laris filia/ 

2 Bee besides Mirschield, Unkr&iichiiiigeii^ and Liebenam, d, Lomf* 
hahn d. Procuratoren^ Schurz, Z>c niuiationihus in imperio llomano 
ab Itadriama factis {Bonn, 1883). 

» Vit, Madr,, 21: *ab epistuUs et a libellis primus equitea 
Eomanoa habuit/ To these must be added the office ‘ a rationibus/ 

^ 0, 1, L,, ix. 6440 : *prac. Aug. a rationibus* ; Orelli, 801 : ‘proc. 
ab epistulis/ Oomp. Fnedtoder, Sittengesch,, i. 160 sqq, 

2 H 
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posts.^ Its sphere of action Tras enlarged by the final 
abolition of the old system of farming taxes, ^ and by 
committing to the care of imperial officials the main- 
tenance of the imperial post.® As its field of operations 
widened, a more minute subdivision of labour and a 
more complete official apparatus became necessary. 
The inscriptions of the latter part of the second century 
indicate an increase in the number, not only of procu- 
rators, but of the subordinate officials attached to them, 
and of the separate ‘bureaux,' each with its staff of 
clerks and assistants.* It was no doubt in the depart- 
ment of finance that the organisation was most com- 
plete, but it is noticeable in all the various departments 
of government. In the administration of justice, espe- 
cially, important changes were made. The amount and 
variety of the judicial business falling to Csesar obliged 
even the most industrious of emperors to delegate a 
portion of it to others. Jurisdiction, indeed, continued 
to form an important part of the emperor's work, not 
only when he was in Rome, but when on his travels, or 
residing at one or another of his country houses in 


I See the tables of precedence in Liebenam. M. Bassisus Eufas, 
prsstoriao prefect under M. Aurelius, was successively procurator of 
Asturia and Gallescia, procurator of Noricum, procurator of Bel^ica 
and the two Qermanies, proc. a rationibus, prsefectus annonce, prirfect 
of Egypt, and prstorian prefect; G. I. L., vi. 1599. In ibid., 1625, 
the order is ‘procurator monetsa, procurator xz hereditatum, proc. 
BelgicK, proc. a rationibus, prsef. annonse, praef, iE^ptu’ 

3 Dio, Izix. 16. 

> Vit, M., 7 : ‘cursum fiacalem institnit.’ For the ofSciale in 
charge, the * preefecti Tohieulorum,’ lee Liebenam, p. 60. 

* Thus wo find a sub-prsef. annonB, sub-praef. vehiculomm, an 
'adjutor ab epistulis,’ a ‘prozumus a rationibus.’ See Idebeiiani’e 
tables ; see also Mphemerit EpigraphAca, v. p. 105, 
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Italy. On the other hand, however, the practice of 
delegating jurisdiction to others became more regular 
and systematic. Such a delegated jurisdiction was 
already exercised at the beginning of this period in 
Itome and over great part of Italy, by the imperial pre- 
fect of the city. In the course of the second century Prsefeotus 
occurred the curious change by which the prefect of the 
praetorian guard was transformed into a high judicial 
officer.^ At first occasionally used by the emperors as 
their representative, the ijrefect was, by the beginning 
of the third century, formally invested with both 
criminal and civil jurisdiction. He was occasionally in 
this period, and more I'egularly in the next, a trained 
lawyer, and he was assisted by a deputy prefect and by 
a council of expert advisers.® 

The concentration of the supreme judicial authority Consiiium 
in Caesar’s hands as the ‘ fountain of justice ’ gave a 
new importance, not only to the judicial officers, to 
■K'hom he delegated jurisdiction, but to the assessors 
whom he consulted.® Under the early emperors the 
practice had prevailed of inviting persons, usually 
senators, in whom the emperor placed confidence, 
to assist him with their counsel. It would seem, 
however, that it was in Hadrian’s reign that the 
‘ imperial council ’ was first put upon a permanent 
footing. Ho admitted to it not only his personal 
friends, but professional lawyers,* and after his reign 

1 Mommsen, Btaatsr., ii. 907, 1025. 

3 The jurist Papiniau was sdvoeatus iisci under M. Aurelius, proc. 
a libellis under Sept. Severos, and then prset prsstorio. 

^ Mommsen, Siaaisr., it 9^ ; Hirsehfeld, XJwUwuah., 215. 

* VU. JSadr., 18. Among the Jurists were Oelsus and Salvius 
Julianus. 
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the position of * consiliarius Augusti ’ ^ was definite and 
well recognised. This council, consisting partly of high 
imperial officials and prominent senators, partly of 
jurists, rapidly became, in fact, the emperor’s privy 
council. In the fourth and fifth centuries it was known 
as the ‘sacred consistory,’ and both the name and the 
institution were borrowed by the Popes of Rome from 
the Roman Csesars. 

Such is one aspect of the work accomplished by the 
succession of able and vigorous men who sat in the 
seat of Augustus duting this period : — the legalisation 
of Csesarism as a permanent institution, the practical 
abolition of the dual control shared by Ctesar with the 
regular magistrates, and the organisation under Cresar 
of an elaborate administrative machinery, controlled 
exclusively by him, and deriving its authority from him 
alone, as the fountain at once of power and of justice. 
In one important point they failed. Wliile they suc- 
ceeded in defining and establishing the position of 
Caesar, they left the question who the CiBsar for the 
time should be dangerously open, and the omission to 
fix a law of succession again and again imperilled the 
unity of the empire in the .stormy times of the third* 
century. 

Thatmiflca. To the emperors who thus consolidated the autho- 
rity of Caesar belongs naturally enough the credit of at- 
tempting to weld the empire into a single state under 
his supreme rule, and of abandoning the old theory 

1 The ‘consiliarii’ were, at the end of the second cgutnry, olassitSed, 
like the proenratores, according to the rate of their pay, as eentenarii 
(100,000 sesterces), and sezogenmii (60,000 sest.}; Eirsohfeld, l.e. 
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which regarded it as a federation of allied communities 
under the hegemony of the Boman Commonwealth. 

Their task was no do’aot made easier by the gradual 
disappearance of distinctions of language and manners, 
by the assimilating inSuence of commercial and social 
intercourse, and by the extinction of national jealousies 
and aspirations. Bat it is eq'ually certain that the ten- 
dency of imperial policy was in the same direction. 

The federal theory of the empire invoived the main- Extension 
tonauce of a clear distinction between the dominant fraMWse. 
Boman community and its alien allies. But the em- 
perors of this period were as liberal as Augustus had 
been sparing in granting Roman and Latin rights, and 
in thus gradually assimilating 'cho political status of all 
the free-born inhabitants of the empire. The enfran- 
chisement by Galba, Otho, and Vitellius of several 
cantons in the ‘ three Gauls ’ rras probably due rather 
to a desire to reward their own adherents, or to gain 
fresh ones, than to any more statesmanlike motive.* 

But the liberal policy enunciated by Claudius was 
consistently follo'W'od by Vespasian and bis successors. 
Vespasian, besides admitting provincials to the senate, 

.granted Latin rights to all the non-Boman communities 
of Spain, and the inscriptions record the names of some 
forty ‘ Flavian towns ’ in the peninsula.® It is probable 
that Hadrian completed the work by fully enfranchising 
his native country.* Of similar wholesale grants of the 
franchise we have no more instances until we reach 

i Tac., Ilisty i. 8, 61, 78* 

« Plm,, jV; ii. SO. * See the indices to O. L vol« ii 

* Mommsen, Hermes^ zvi. 471, 
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the famous edict of Garacalla at the commencement 
of the next period. But apart from the sneer which 
Tacitus allows himself at the freedom with which the 
franchise was granted in his own time,'^ the large 
number of towns which owed their rank as Roman 
municipia or colonies to the emperors of the second 
century proves that 'Vespasian’s successors continued 
his policy. They are to be found chiefly, no doubt, in 
the frontier provinces of the north, in Pannonia, Mcesia, 
and Thrace, and in Trajan’s own creation, the province 
of Dacia,® but they occur also in Africa, and in the 
East.® To these municipia and colonies must be added, 
if we are to form a just idea of the rapid extension of the 
Roman citizen-body, the allotments of lands in the pro- 
vinces to veterans,^ the new openings for Roman settlers 
afforded by the inclusion of the agri decumates within 
the empire,® and by the annexation of Dacia ; finally, 
the liberality with which the franchise was bestowed 
on individual provincials must be taken into account. 

The The communities composing the empire exhibited at 

the close of the first century great varieties in outward 
form and in their local institutions and laws. These 

1 Tac., Ann., iii. 40: ‘olim cum id mrum nec nisi virtuti jiretiuin.' 

* In Pannonia, Siscia and Sirmium were created colonies, Novio- 
dunum and Searbantia, municipia, by Vespasian. Pcetovio became 
a colony under Trajan ; Mursa (col. ), Aquincum, Vindobona, and 
Oamuntum (mun.) belong to Hadrian. In Moeeia, CEisena and 
Batiaria (col.) date from Trajan, Viminaoium and Nieopolis (mun.) 
from Hadiian. To Hadrian belongs also Augusta Vindelicorum, in 
Bsstia. 

* Dbr, JReiatn d. K. Badrian (Wien, 1881), p. 40, mentiona seven 
mnnicipia incorporated by Hadrian in Africa. 

* £.g. in Pannonia, by Tn^an j Agrimenaorea, L 121, 

> Tae., Qarm., 28. 
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varieties had not disappeared by the end of the second 
century, but they were to be found, for the most part, 
only in the remoter or more inaccessible districts ; in 
almost every province the political unit was a town 
with a certain area of territory attached to it, and with 
a municipal constitution. These urban communities, 
moreover, exhibit a strong tendenej^- to uniformity, both 
in their internal arrangements and in their relations to 
the central authority. 

In the case of the Roman towns, this uniformity is Roman and 
unmistakable. In Italy, it is true, many of the older 
towns retained distinctive features, dating from the 
days of their independence. Yet these were, as a rule, 
limited to the titles borne by their magistrates, or to 
small points of local usage ; in the main, the statement 
of a writer in the second century that the ‘distinctive 
rights of the municipalities have been obliterated ’ holds 
good.^ In the Roman towns in the provinces, even these 
superficial variations are rarely traceable. The vast 
majority had been fotmdod or incorporated by the 
CsQsars, and their constitutions were all framed upon the 
same lines.® Among the non-Roman towns — the ‘ allied 
communities ’ — the case is much the same. The Latin 
towns, once the most favoured allies, were under the 
empire not so much allies as Roman towns with in- 
ferior rights, and the grant of the ‘ Latin rights ’ was a 
stepping-stone to the acquisition of the full franchise j 
the Latin town received on incorporation a constitution 

1 Anl. GelL, xvi. 13. 

3 These lines were laid down hy the Lex Jnlia mnnidpalis (45 B.a). 

The charters granted by Domitian to the two Spanish towns of Sal- 
pensa and Malaga are extant. See O. I. £., ii. «.«. ; Mommsen, Die 
^adtrecMe Salp. tt. Maiaga (Berlin, 1855). 
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closely siioilar to that of the Boman colony or muni< 
cipium, and was subject to Boman laws.^ 

Among the genuinely foreign allied communities, the 
local diflFerenoes were no doubt more numerous and more 
strongly marked. Here and there, amongthe communities 
of Gaul, traces of Keltic institutions and usages survived.® 
The Greek communities of the eastern provinces re- 
tained their own institutions and laws, and the necessity 
of respecting local law and custom is insisted upon by 
both Boman emperors and Boman lawyers.® But alike 
in the Greek East and in the Latin West the tendency 
to uniformity was strengthened by the steady and con- 
tinuous action of the authority of Ofesar, The interests 
of the empire were so intimately bound up udth the 
prosperity of the municipalities, that the supervision of 
the latter became one of the first duties of the imperial 
government, and how close and constant this supervision 
became is shown by the letters of the younger Pliny 
from Bithynia, and by the numerous imperial rescripts 
quoted in the Digest. The first duty of the proconsul, 
or legate, was to see that the condition of the commu- 
nities under his care was such as to enable them to 
discharge their duties to the empire. In serious cases a 
special commissioner was sent, and even the free towns 
were not exempt from inspection. As these officials 
were all responsible to Caesar, and referred to him for 
guidance on all doubtful points, a code of regulations 

1 PUn., Epp., X. 93. 

s fiirsohfeld, Qallische Studien, 1 (Wien, 1884). 

• Pliny X. 109, 118, etc.) refers to the ‘lex enjnsqae oivitatis,’ 

and the ‘consuettido provincin.' Gains, L 92: ‘leges moresqne 
peregiinoratn.* 
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vras gradually formed, wMcli constnuted a common 
municipal law for tlie whole empire, and superseded the 
old local or provincial constitutions, the decrees of the 
senate, and the edicts oi’ former governors.^ It is clear 
that wlien Uipian vrrote there was already a body of law, 
based mainly on iniperial edicts and rescripts, and current 
throughout the empire, which regulated all points in the 
interna] govermnentof the nmnieifjalities where imperial 
interests wore oven indirectly concerned, or on which 
the decision of Caesar had been asked for and given.® 

This increasing regulation of municipal affairs by 
imperial authority no doubt re,sxilted in the reform 
of abuses, and quickened the sense of imjjerial unity. 
But at the same time it tended to weaken municipal 
patriotism and energy, and to produce an excessive 
dependence on the central poAver. The I'estless energy, 
the unceasing vigilance, and profuse liberality of 
Hadrian, were not without their dangers, and among 
the symptoms of weakness apparent, amidst the pro- 
sperity of the age of the Antonines, the flagging vigour 
of the municipalities was one of the most serious. 

Not the least important achievement of the em- iiie 
perors of this period was that of developing and 
Bompleting the system of frontier defence, which 
Augustus had sketched in outline, hut to which 
his successors, in the first century, had added little. 
The care and attention which Vespasian, Trajan, and 

* For the nniversel authority of the rescripts of Ctesar, see Pliny, 
Mpp., X. 42 : ‘ qnod in perpetnnm niansnrum est, a te constitni debet. * 
Ulpian, Dig., xlvii. 12. 

s Of this common mnnicipal law a good idea may be formed from 
the 50th Book of the Digest, especially the sections ‘ ad mnnicipalem 
•t.,de inoolis,' 'de deenrionibns.’ *de muneribns et bonoribns.' 
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Hadrian bestowed upon the frontier defences was 
not entirely due to their own soldierly training. The 
visions of world-wide empire, in which the generation 
of Horace indulged, had passed away, and the prayer 
of Tacitus, ‘May the nations continue, if not to love us, 
at least to hate each other, contrasts significantly with 
the exuberant confidence of the Augustan age. The 
frontier lines which Augustus had marked out as fixing 
the limit of Roman aggression were now to be the 
defences of Rome against barbarian invasion. The 
pressure which, in the third century, drove one bar- 
barian tribe after another into Roman territory, was 
making itself felt oven in the time of Vespasian, and 
was the justification both for Trajan’s annexation of 
Dacia and for Hadrian’s elaborate fortifications. 

Recent researches have led to the conclusion that 
the share of the Flavian emperors in this woi*k of 
frontier defence was larger than had been generally 
supposed. On the Rhine, Danube, Euphrates, and in 
Britain, Vespasian and Domitian laid the foundations 
on which their successors built. 

On the Rhine, Vespasian, at the very commencement 
of his prinoipate, was called upon to face the most 
serious crisis that had arisen there since the defeat of 
Varus sixty years before, the mutiny of the entire 
auxiliary force stationed on this frontier. The danger 
of the outbreak was increased, not only by the with- 
drawal of the picked troops which had marched with 
Valens and Csecina to Italy, but by the peculiar eom- 


1 Taa., Qemamia, SS ; of. liia reoiarks on tbe campa b; the Rhine, 
SiH., iv. 2S. 
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position of the auxiliary force itself. The regiments 
composing it were not, as Tvas the case elsewhere, 
brought from some distant province, and consequently 
strangers both to each other and to the surrounding 
population. They ■were recruited from the neighbour- 
ing districts of Gallia Belgiea and from the Delta of 
the Rhino. Thej^ wore clan regiments, each composed 
of men belonging to the same tribe, Batavians, Nervians, 
Lingones, or Trevei'i, and officered, as a rule, by their 
own chiefs or men of rank.^ They were in addition 
distinguished for their martial spirit and warlike 
prowess. Bor more than seventy years this native 
army had loyally guarded the Rhine frontier side by 
side with the legions, and its fidelity had seemed to 
justify the policy of Augustus and his successors. Yet 
the risks were great, for disaffection might mean a 
conflagration on both banks of the Rhine, and the 
form assumed hy the rising of Vindex had been a plain 
warning of what these favoured and trusted troops 
might do, if for any reason they threw off their 
allegiance to Rome. But Yindex had to face the legions 
of Upper Germany in their full strength and under a 
capable commander. The outbreak of the great mutiny 
in the summer of 69 found the legionary camps depleted 
of their best men, the chief command in the hands 
of the incompetent Hordeonius Flaocus,® and the im- 
perial government paralysed by civil war. The insur- 
gent leader was Julius Civilis, at once a Batavian chief 

^ Ta.c., iv. 12 ; of the Batavians^ ‘vetere instituto nobOissimi 

popularium xegebant ' ; cf. Ibid., ir, 19 ; iT. 55. 

* Tac., h 9* 
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and commander of an auxiliaiy cohort; and he was 
supported at first only by his own tribesmen and their 
neighbours in the delta of the Rhine. But the revolt 
quickly spread. Other native regiments, notably the 
eight Bataman cohorts which had marched vo Italy, 
but had been sent home by Vitollius,^ joined Givilis, 
and beyond the Rhine the German tribes noarost the 
river rose also. Early in the next year (70 A.c.) the 
Treveri, encouraged by the news of the burning of the 
Capitol, declared for a free Gaul." Finally, towards 
the close of the same year the great legionary camp at 
Vetera was actually taken, and the legions there and in 
Upper Germany swore allegiance to the ‘ imperium 
Galliarum.’^ The capture of Vetera was the last as it 
was the gi'oatest success obtained by Givilis. During 
the next few weeks dissensions weakened tbo mutineers, 
the Gauls showed signs of wavering, and the imperial 
government, freed from the distraction of ci vil war, was 
able to take prompt and effective measures for restoring 
order. The arrival of Potilius Gerialis •* was followed 
by the submission of many of the instirgent clans, 
Givilis was driven to take refuge in the ‘Batavian 
island,’ and his people renewed their allegiance to 
Rome.^ 

The reorganisation of the Rhine armies which 
followed, showed that Vespasian had taken to heart 
the lessons of the mutiny. The legions which had 
disgraced themselves were disbanded, and their places 


1 Tftc., Sist., ii. 89. 
* iv. TL 


3 Ibid., iv. 66. 


« Ibid., iv. 67-60. 
» Ibid., V. 14-22. 
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fcaken by otbers ; ^ but, more significant still, the native 
aimy was completely reconstituted. After 71 A.D. 
hardly a trace is discoverable of the old native clan 
regiments on the Rhine ; some were disbanded, others 
transferred to Britain, and Roman ofiicers were sub- 
stituted for native chiefs as commanders.® Thence- 
forward throughout this period there was peace on 
the Lower Rhino. 

On the Upper Rhine the rule of the Flavian emperors Annexation 
was made memorable by a successful annesation of 
territory beyond the river, the first since the abandon- 
ment of the short-lived province of Germany in 9 A.D. 

For though the forts and entrenchments constituting 
the ‘ limes Trausrenanns ’ ® date for the most part from 
a later period, it seems certain that it was by Vespasian 
and Domitian that the territory which they enclose 
was added to the empire.* The southern portion 
(Baden and Wintomberg), onee the home of the 
Helvetii and then of the Marcomanni, had, since the 
latter removed eastward, been a ‘no man’s land.’® 

Settlers from the Roman side of the Rhine had found 
homes there, and it was presumably the necessity of 
protecting these emigi’anls that led the Roman govern- 


* 'Lliu 1st and 16tli lotion']. 

* Some of the Batavian regiments were disbanded. Regiments of 
Norvii, Menaiiii, and Morini were sent to Britain. We know the 
names of twenty-three regiments sUtioned in Upper Germany be- 
tween 70-90 A.U. Hone of them ore from Gallia Belgica. 

> Vita Taciti, iv. The fullest information as to the ‘limes ’ is to he 
found in the official publications of the ‘ Beichs-limes Commission ’ ; 
tjf. also Mommsen, JR. G., v. 1S6-146. 

* Zangemeister, N. Seidelb. Jdhrh,, 1S9B. 

6 Tao., Qfrm., 28: ‘dnbia possessionis solum.' 
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ment to depart from the policy of Augustus and annex 
the country. The annexation was an accomplished fact 
when Tacitus wrote the Germania in 98 and we 

may connect it with a successful campaign made by 
Vespasian beyond the Rhine in 74 A.D.,® and with the 
erection at Rottweil of the ‘Flavian altars,’ presumably 
as the centre of the official Caesar worship for the new 
territory.® 

The annexation of the northern portion of this area, 
of the Taunus and the lowlands watered by the Main, 
was due to different causes, and was apparently the 
work not of Vespasian but of Domitian. Here, too, 
it is true there were Roman interests beyond the river 
which the imperial government could not neglect. The 
hot-springs at Wiesbaden, and the mines in ‘the land 
of the Mattiaoi,’* had attracted Roman settlors and 
Roman capital before the accession of Vespasian. But 
the dominant factor in the situation was the ever- 
present danger of raids by the powerful tribe of the 
Chatti and their dependent septs nearer the Rhine, 
such as the Mattiaei of the Taunus.® As far back as 

1 Tac*, Qenfth., 28. 

s On. Cornelius Clemens^ legate of Upper Germany in 74 a.d., 
received *omaxneiita triumplialia * for a success in Germany (C. /. 
xi. 6274). In tMs year also Vespasian was twice saluted * imperator/ 
JSph^ Mpig.^ iv. 807. Of* Zangemeister^ Heid^b^ 1893, for 

evidence of road'Znaking beyond tbe Khine at this time (a milestone at 
Offenburg, on a road from Strasaburg to (?) Ksetia). 

8 Ptolemy, xi. 15 ; Tab., Pent. ii. c. The *arfe’ were at crossroads 
(Brambacb, 1643), on tbe route from Vindonissa to Aug. Vindelicorum. 
Strassburg and Windiacb as legionary camps would be the natural 
bases of tbe road system in the new territory. 

* Plin., xxxL 30; Tac., Ann.t xl* 20. 

8 Tac., iv. 87 ; Anw., i. 66 ; xii, 27 ; C?erin., 29. 
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the time of the elder Drusus two forts had been built, 
one to guard the passage of the Ehine opposite Mainz, ^ 
and a second to keep open the road up the Main valley, 
by which punitive expeditions from Mainz would ad- 
vance.^ But Domitian seems to have made up his 
mind that nothing short of annexation would be an 
effective remedy. He crossed the Rhine,® and after 
some fighting not only annexed the Taunus district, 
but maiked out a frontier, and protected it by forts 
and a dyke.'* Ho thus at once barred the advance of 
the Chatti towards the Rhine, and cut off the tribes 
included within the area annexed from their natural 
allies.** Of the two tribes chiefly in question the 
Mattiaci in 98 A.l>. are described as loyal subjects of 
Rome, paying no tribute, but furnishing soldiers,® 
while the Usipii supplied a regiment for service in 
Britain under Agricola.^ 

The peaceful settlement of the country thus acquired 
by Vespasian and Domitian beyond the Rhine was for 
a moment arrested by the revolt of L. Antonius ® 
(88 A.1).), legate of the army of Upper Germany, and 
in immediate command of two legions at Mainz. The 
revolt excited serious alai‘m. Domitian himself pre- 
jiared to start from Rome, and Trajan was summoned 
from Spain, Before, however, either could arrive, the 


j Dio, liv. 33, Now Ca&tel. 

3 Tao., Ann., i. 56. Probably at Heddemheim. 

Probably in 83 a.d. Frontinns, Strai., i. 1, 8 ; Dio, Ixvii. S. 

* Front., Strai., i. 3, 10 ; ii. 11, 7. ® Front., Strut., i. S, 10, 

• Tac., Oerm., 29. ^ Tac., Agr., 28. 

8 Snot., Uom., 6, 7; Dio, Irrii. 8; Mommsen, R. O,, r. 187} 
Jiermes, xlx. 437 } Schiller, CteacK, d. KaiseriseU, i. 624, 
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rising was suppressed by L. Appius Norbanus, possibly 
legate of the 8th legion at Strassburg. His task was 
made easier by the sudden breaking-up of the ice on 
the Rhine, which prevented Antonius’ Herman allies 
from crossing the river. One incidental result of the 
outbreak was the abandonment of the old system of 
double camps. Henceforward each legion was to have 
its own camp.’- 

The whole of the new territory was now placed under 
the control of the legate of Upper Germany ; a cordon 
of forts garrisoned by auxiliary regiments protected 
the frontier, while in reserve on the Rhine were the 
legions at Mainz and Strassburg. 
rhe Damite. The frontier defences on the Danube wore far less 
complete than on the Rhine. There were no legions 
in Rsetia or Noricum ; along the frontier of Pannonia, 
Camuntum was the only legionary camp ; while east 
of Oescus, along the entire course of the Lower Danubo 
there wore none at all. At the same time there were 
disquieting symptoms of unrest beyond the river, from 
the territories of the Marcommani eastward to the 
shores of the Caspian. The movements and migrations 
of peoples within this area are, as a rule, only known 
to us when for a moment the veil is lifted and some 
tribe or tribes are forced against the barrier of the 
Roman frontier by pressure from behind. Such a 
glimpse is given by the epitaph of Ti. Plautius Silvanus, 
legate of Moesia under Nero.^ He describes himself as 
having given shelter in Roman territory to 100,000 
tribesmen from beyond the Danube with their wives 
1 Suet., Bom., 7. * 0. 1. L., xiv. 360S. 
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and cMIdren, a<3 iiaving repressed a movement ’ of 
Saxmatians, and taken hostages from Mngs of the 
Bastarnfe and Roxolani. In 69 L.Ti. the outbreak of 
civil war encoo raged the latter people to make a raid 
in force into Mrosias which, however, ended in their 
complete defeat.^ In 70 the attempt was repeated on a 
larger scale, the Itoxolani being on this occasion joined 
by Dacians and by tboir own kinsmen the Sarmatian 
lazygos. They crossed the Danube, stormed the forts 
held by the auxiliaries, an«l wei‘e tlir-eatoiiing the legion- 
ary camps when they were driven back by Mueianus,® 
then on his march from the lilasl to Italy. As serious 
a matter, however, as these occasional raids was the 
rapid development of the highlaiid kingdom of Dacia. 

The accession of Vespasian was followed by some 
fifteen years of peace, but he did not entirely over- 
look the necessity for sti’engthening the frontier. The 
camp at Carnuntum was rebuilt^ and enlarged, and, 
probably, a new camp formed at Viudobona. The two 
legions hitherto stationed in Dalmatia were moved up 
to the front, and additional camps provided at Katiaria 
and at Oescus.^ 

Domitian, however, had to face something like a 
general rising, in which the Suevian Marcomanni and 
Quadi, the Sarmatian lazyges, and the Dacians were 
all concerned, and which coincided significantly with 
tlfc accession to the Dacian throne of the ablest of its 
kings, Decebalus.* 

1 Tac., mst., i. 79. 

2 Tac., iii. 4.6, 47; Josepbus, JB. Jud., viL 4, 3. 

» Khein. Muaeui«i, 1893, O.I.L., iii. 

* Dio, Ixvli. 6 ; Suet., Jiom., 6 ; Jordauea, Get., 13. 

2i 
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The Dacian war (85 or 86 A.D.) began with a Dacian 
raid into Moesia, in which the legate of Moesia, Oppius 
Sabinus, was defeated and killed. No better fortune 
befell Cornelius Fuscus, prefect of the praetorium, who, 
apparently in the next year, invaded Dacia with a 
large force. The relics of Fuscus and his troops wore 
found by Trajan. Tettius Julianus in 88 A.D. was 
more successful, and advanced far enough to threaten 
the Dacian capital Sarmizegethusa. Decebalus sued 
for peace, and Domitian, already engaged in the 
Suebo-Sarmatian war, granted terms, usual enough in 
the history of Roman frontier policy, though denounced 
as disgraceful by the panegyrists of Trajan.^ 

Of the Suebo-Sarmatian war (89-92 a.d.) we know 
little more than that the tribes taking part in it were 
the Quadi, Marcomanni, and the lazyges,® and that in 
the course of it a legion was out up and its legate 
killed. It is also noticeable that Domitian celebrated 
no triumph for this war, and that the ‘Suevi’ are 
found in arms again under Nerva. These renewed 
disturbances led naturally to fresh precautions on the 
Roman side, A legionary camp was formed at Aquin- 
cum to watch the lazyges, and Moesia was divided intq 
two provinces, each with its own legate and legions. 

Srittbu In two other quarters of the empire the Flavian em- 
perors accomplished results of importance, in Britain, 
and on the Euphrates frontier. In the former case the 
recall of Suetonius Paulinus in 61 A.z>. had been followed 
by ten years of inaction. But with the accession of 
Tespasian a fresh stage in the history of the conquest 
» PBny, Pan., 12, « Mo, Ixvii. 7, 12 ; Tac., I. % 
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of tlie island began. A. succession of able legates, 
Petilius Oerialis (71-74), Julius Frontinus (? 74-78), and 
finally On. Julius Agricola (78-84), advanced the limits 
of lioman authority as far north as the line of the Forth 
and Clyde.^ The most permaiiout result of these cam- 
paigns 2 ^ras, liovfevcr, the addition to Eoinan Britain 
of the area known as Brigantia, from the Erigantes, 
the most numurouG and powerful tribe wdthiu it, and 
extending from the Mersey and the Humber north- 
ward to the line afterwards marked by Hadrian’s Wall 
from the Solway to Tynemouth.® York was occupied, 
and served with Chester as a base fo7' all operations to 
the northward.^ 

The annexation, under Hero, of the kingdoms of The East, 
Pontus and Armenia Minor had extended Eoman rule 
to the line of the Upper Euphrates and the borders of 
Greater Armenia. But this new frontier was as yet 
unguaixled by legions, and the responsibility for its 
safety seems to have been divided between the legate 
of Galatia, who had no legions, and the legate of Syria, 
whose legions had plenty to do elsewhere.® In 71 or 

^ Tao., Agric., 23. 

a Tlie phrase, Tac., Hist., 1 2, 'peidomita Britannia et statim 
-iissa,’.iuay possibly refer to the abandonment, after 84, of the terri- 
tory north of the ‘ Wall,’ which Agricola had temporarily occupied. 

3 Taa., Agric,, 17 i ‘oiTitas ntiniorosissima totius provincia.’ The 
territory of the Brigantes cstonded east and west from sea to sea. . 

The 9th legion must have been transferred to York from Lincoln. 

Chester was still a doable camp ocenpied by the 20th and the 2nd 
(adjatriz) legions, and was the headquarters of the legate of the 
province. In Britain, as in Upper Germany, the frontier posts were 
garrisoned by auxiliaries, the legions remaining in reserve. 

3 Tac., Hist., ii. 81: 'inermes legati regebant, nondam additis 
CappadooisB legionibaa.’ 
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72 Antiochus IV. of Commagene was deposed; his 
kingdom was annesed and added to the province of 
Syria, ^ whose north-western limits were thus made 
coterminous with the south-eastern limits of the pro- 
vince of Cappadocia. The latter province, with Pontus 
and Armenia Minor, was placed under the legate of 
Calatia, who had thus the charge of the eastern 
frontier from Melitene northward to Traijezus on the 
Euxine.® For its defence ‘legions were added,’® a 
legionary camp was formed at Melitene,^ and pro- 
bably a second further north at Satala.® Cilicia was 
definitely organised as an imperial province under a 
legate, and the same fate befell JuQ:ea after the 
capture of Jerusalem by Titus. 

Trajan® figures in history as the soldier-emperor 
whose exploits revived the military prestige of Eomo. 
His brilliant campaigns threw into the shade the com- 
paratively uneventful annals of his predecessors, and 
recalled the heroic days of Caesar and Pompoy. But 
Trajan, though a soldier, and a soldier with a dash of 
Chauvinism in his nature, was something more. The 
author of the rescripts to Pliny, and the organiser of 
the ‘alimentary foundations’ in Italy, was clearly a 
statesman. Nor as a soldier was he merely a reckless 
conqueror. The conquest of Dacia, the achievement 

1 Jos., Sen. Jud., YiL 7. a O. I. L., iii. 5^91, 312. 

» Suet., Fiwp., 8. 

* Jos., BeU, viL 7. The 12th legion was sent to Melitene in 
70 A.D. 

« The 16th legion seems to have been transferred ftom Oarnuntum 
to Satala before the accession of Trepan. 

« Mommsen, R, v., chaps, vi ix.; Schiller, &eseh. d. KaieersuiU, 
L 643 esq. ; Francke, Trajan (Leipzigi 1840). 
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by which he is host known, was anything but a mere 
military adventure prompted by vainglory. It was 
the result of a deliberate policy, which had for its 
principal aim the security of the Danube frontier, in 
view of the increasingly menacing attitude of the tribes 
beyond. The Dacian kingdom, as it stood, was the 
natural centre round which Suevians and Sarmatians 
rallied, and its king, Decebalus, was even better fitted 
than Arminius had once been on the ‘Rhine to form 
and to lead a powerful coalition against Home. But 
if this mountain fortress, overlooking the plains to the 
west, north, and east, were in Homan hands, Rome 
would gain a commanding position from which to 
watch and check all movements that might threaten 
danger. She would acquire also a teiritory rich in 
mineral wealth and in fighting men. 

Moreover, war with Dacia was inevitable : the peace 
patched up by Domitian was hollow and unsatisfactory. 
Decebalus was notoriously arming, and his Suevio 
allies seem to have been actually in the field in 97.' 
That Trajan fully realised the situation is implied by 
what is known of his doings from the moment when 
he became legate of Upper Germany in 97, down to 
his return to Rome as emperor at the end of 99 A.i>. 
On the Rhine frontier, it is clear that the development 
of civil life and municipal institutions went quietly 
forward.® But in proportion as the Rhine frontier 

1 At the moBieut of Trajan's adoption by Nerva, news arrived of a 
success gained by Trajan on the Pannonian frontier (Plin., 8 ; 

Dio, Ixviii. 3). O* J* Z., v. 7425, mentions the decoration of a tribune 
of leg. 1 adjutriac by Nerra for services ^ belle Snebico.’ 

* Eutrop., 8* Col. Ulpia Trsdax^a was founded, near Xanten. TbQ 
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ceased to cause anxiety, it became desirable to estab- 
lish more direct communications between the camps at 
Mflingj and Strassburg and those nearer to the probable 
theatre of war on the Danube, The natural route lay 
through the territory recently annexed beyond the 
Rhine, and a road had been already made leading from 
Strassburg eastward towards the frontiers of Rsetia. 
This road Trajan continued certainly as far as the 
legionary camps on the middle Danube, even if he did 
not, as a late writer asserts, carry it to the shores of 
the Black Sea.^ While this important line of com- 
munication was being made, Trajan also made a careful 
inspection of the troops stationed along the frontier.* 

In the spring of 101 Trajan left Rome for his first 
Dacian campaign.® His army was divided into two 
columns, one of which, led by the emperor in person, 
followed the most westerly of the routes,* leading to 
the highland plateau of Dacia and to the capital 
Sarmizegethusa, through the Irongate pass.® The 
results of this first campaign were not decisive, but in 
the summer of 102 Decebalus was defeated and forced 
to sue for peace. He was left in possession of his 

trausformation of tho military districts occupied by the armies of 
Upper and Lower Germany into provinces was the work either of 
Bomitian or Trajan. 

^ Anrel. Victor, 13, 8; *iter quo facile abnsqne Pontico mari in 
Galliam perraeatnr.' CX 7. L., iii. 1699, gives the famous inscription 
recording its completion in 101 A.!). Cf. Ephein. Kpig.^ ii. 334. 

3 a. 7. 7., Vi. 1548 ; Plin., Pan., 12, 56. 

3 For the chronology of the Dacian wars see Mommsen, IltTTnss^ 
liia 130 ; Dierauer, Gesch. TraiaiM^ 72 sqq, 

^ Dio, IxviiL 6 sqq. Trajan^s own line of march is dxed by a frag- 
ment of his cdmznexitaxies preserved by Priscian, ed. KeSl, ii. 205. 

* Dio, Ixviii* 8, Jordanes, Geiicay\% *" 9 ^^ Tapas.* 

See also Petersen. Traian^s DaMsch^ Kriege^ Leipzig^ 1S99-1903. 
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kingdom, but he was obliged formally to acknowledge 
himself the vassal of Home j he was required to pull 
down his fortresses, to surrender his arms and military 
stores, and to evacuate the territory he had occupied 
in the lowlands of the Theiss ; for the future he was 
to have ‘the same friends axid foes as Rome,’ to 
harbour no Homan deserters, and to enlist no recruits 
from Homan territory. As security for his good faith, 
a Homan garrison was left in Sarmizegethusa.^ 

Trajan returned to Rome in time to open the year 
103 as consul, but two years later he was compelled 
again to take the field. Deccbalus was openly violat- 
ing the treaty. He was reported to be collecting 
arms, rebuilding forts, and soliciting alliances, it is 
even possible that he had ventured on actual hos- 
tilities.3 The senate declared war, and Trajan left 
Home late in 104 or early in 105. But his journey 
was leisurely ; ® he spent some time in Moesia, and it 
was apparently not until the spring of 106 that he 
crossed the Danube. The advance, as in the previous 
war, was made in two columns,"* and was slow and 
difiicult.5 At some point not far from Sarmizegethusa 

1 Dio, ixviii. 9. 

Aocordhig to PcLwracu’s plausible interpretation of the reliefs on 
the column, Nos. 92-100 (ed. Cichorius), part ii. pp. 41 sqq» Cf. 
Mng, Jlist. Itevleio^ 1904, p, 134. 

® This journey is the subject of a series of reliefs, Noa. 79-91. Tho 
starting point was certainly Ancona, whence he apparently sailed up 
the Adriatic to some port in Istria and thence marched overland to 
the Danube. 

l^is is clearly indicated by the reliefs, Petersen, ii. 75. 

* Dio, Izviii. 14. Trajan this time crossed the Danube by the 
famous stone bridge between Oladova and Turn Sevorin constructed 
for him by Apollodorus of Damascus. Procop. de ssd., p. 28S ; DiO;, 
Ixviii. 13. It is represented on tixe reliefs. Nos. 99-101. 
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the columns joined ; Decebalus’ capital was taken by- 
storm, and he himself with many of his chiefs com- 
mitted suicide.^ 

This time there could be no question of the con- 
tinued existence on any terms of a Dacian kingdom. 
The Dacian people were treated as Rome had often 
treated co m munities actually ‘subdued in war.’ Those 
who survived were sold as slaves, or driven to seek 
refuge in the unexplored wastes to the north, or sent 
to fight the battles of Rome on distant frontiers.® 
Dacia was annexed, and ‘reduced into the form of a 
province,’ with a promptitude and thoroughness which 
imply that Trajan had carefully thought out his policy. 
The new territory included primarily the district which 
both economically and strategically was of the first 
importance, the upland plateau of the Sicbenbiirgen.® 
This became the heart and centre of the new province. 
Here at Apulum were the headquarters of the army 
of Dacia * and of the legate of the province, while 
Decebalus’ capital, Sarmizogethusa, became a Roman 
colony ® and the seat of the provincial council. Roads 
were made, the mines worked, and a new population 
dra-vm from all parts of the empire was settled on the 
land. But the province also included the strip of 

i Dio, Ixviii, 14* The closing scenes of the war are graphically 
reproduced on the reliefs, 3 18 

® A Dacian regiment served in the Parthian campaigns of Trajan, 
Om In JCr., hi* 600* Another was sent to Britain before 1*16 
iHploTyhc^i 57 ^ 

» For the organisation of the province of Dacia see Domas2ewski, 
Arcfiuologn Mpigr* MiUheiPungen, vol. xiii, Khein* Museum, 1803« 

* liCglo 13 geniina was stationed at Apulum. 
a Ut 144?* 
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lowland to the south, through which ran the roads 
which connected the plateau with the Danube and the 
Illyrian provinces. To the westward of this strip, 
the lowlands, as far as the Theiss, were to be watched 
by the legate of upper Moesia, and by his legions. 
Eastward beyond the Aluta, a similar duty was im- 
posed on the legato and army of lower Moesia. Dacia 
became in fact an outpost resting on the Danube, and 
the legionary camps along its bank, as a base, and 
this base line was strengthened and the distribution 
of the garrisons altered to siiit the new conditions. 
The camps at Ratiaria and Oescus were abandoned 
as unnecessary now that the territory on the 
opposite bank was Roman. ^ But to watch the lazyges 
a new camp (Acuminoum) was formed at the con- 
fluence of tho Theiss and the Danube, and a second at 
Bregetio, to command the j’outos into the country of 
the Suevic Quadi. While the strip of Pannonia lying 
along the Danube northward from Acumineum was 
constituted a separate province (Pannonia inferior),* 
eastward beyond the Aluta, the line of tho lower 
Danube was hold by the three legionary camps of 
Novae, Durostorum, aiid Troesmis.* Finally, to pro- 
tect the Greek towns on tho seaboard of Moesia and 
Thrace against attacks from the north-east, a wall was 
built across the Dobrudscha from tho Danube to the 
sea.'^ 

1 They became colonies : Col. Ulpia Katiatia, Col. ITlpia Oescus. 

s In 107 A.n. 

> Now Sistova, Silistria, and. Tglitza ; the legions were : L Xtalica. 
▼. Macedoniea, zi. Claudia. 

* Jang, d. rom. Landa<dMften, p. 346, 
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TMs scientific reorganisation of the Danube frontier 
gave peace and prosperity to the Danuhian provinces 
for the next fifty years, and is enough in itself to 
establish Trajan’s claim to be more than an adventu- 
rous soldier. A somewhat different judgment must be 
passed on Trajan’s campaigns in the east, with their 
dreams of boimdless conquest, their transient successes, 
and tragic issue.^ 

Trajan’s activity in this part of the empire was at 
first confined to developing the system of frontier 
defence, begun by the Flavian emperors. It was 
probably in 100 A,D. that Cappadocia, with Armenia 
Minor and Pontus, was separated from Galatia, and 
constituted as an independent command ° under a 
legate of consular rank who had charge of the upper 
Euphrates frontier from Trapezus as far as the 
northern limits of the province of Syria.® South of 
this point the situation along the Syrian frontier was 
materially improved by the inclusion in the province of 
Syria of the kingdom of Herod Agrippa li.,'* and by 
the annexation, probably on the extinction of the 
native dynasty, of the Nabataean Kingdom (106 A.D.), 
a narrow strip of territory extending southward from 

I The chief aathoxities are Dio, Ixviii. 17 sqq , ; John Malalas 
{Script. ed. Bonn); Mommsen, R. G,, r, 397 sqq. ; Dieraner, 
p. 152 sqq. 

9 T, Pomponius Bassus (96-99 a.d.) seems to have been the last 
legate of Galatia, who also governed Cappadocia. Liebenam, d, R. 
Lcgcdm^ p. 175. 

8 He had under him two legions — the legion xv. Apolliuaris moved 
from the Danube to Satala before 98 a.b., and legion xii* stationed at 
Melitene since 70 a.b. Of. EisU Review^ 1896, p. 625 sqq. 

4 Herod Agrippa xx. died in 99 or 100 a.d. Bee Prosopogr., fmp. 

il p.l64 
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Damascus to Petra, between Palestine and the desert. 
The new province was rather boastfully styled Arabia 
Petraea, but its acquisition was the one permanent 
and valuable addition to the empire made by Trajan in 
the East.^ 

The veiy meagre records that we possess do not 
afford any very satisfactory explanation of the reasons 
which prompted Trajan to go beyond these practical 
measures for strengthening the Eastern frontier and 
engage in a war of aggression beyond the Euphrates. 
It is true that a Parthian prince, made king of 
Armenia by grace of Pome, had been deposed by the 
Parthian king, Chosroes, «and another Parthian prince, 
Parthamasiris, had been installed in his stead by 
Parthian authority." This was no doubt a broach of 
the agreement made in 63, but Chosroes was ready to 
compromise, and allow his nominee to he reinvested as 
king by Trajan. In any case the situation so far, now 
that there wei’e Homan legions on the banks of the 
Euphrates, scarcely demanded the personal presence 
of Trajan Jdraself. The latter may have had a grudge 
against the Parthian king for his tmdno sympathy with 
DecebaluSjS a more probable explanation of his 
action may perhaps he found in the rather obscure 
hints given by the ancient authorities of an actual in- 

1 Dio, Ixviii. 14. It was aunexo<l by A. Corjuolius Faltua, logate of 
Syria. The era of the province dates from March 100. Eokhel, vi. 420. 
For its military and commercial importance, see Mommsen, A5. (/., 
V. 476 sqq. 

* Dio, Ixviii. 17. &utTOX>., viii. 3 ; Fronto, J‘rine. Iliat. (eil. Mai), 

p. ^SSSSi . 

» FHn. .Kp. od TV., 74. 
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vasion of the province of Syria by Parthamasiris, 
resulting in disasters of some sort to the Poman arms, 
and even in a temporary Parthian occupation of 
Samosata.^ In any case, Trajan clearly contemplated 
more than a mere demonstration -when he left Rome 


for the East in October 113.® He took with him a 


large force of seasoned troops from the West, under 
some of his most experienced oflScers, as well as an 
imposing train of senators ; and he turned a deaf ear 
to all proposals for negotiation. 

In January 114 he entered Antioch, and in the 
spring of that year he advanced and reocoupied 
Samosata.^ Thence he marched along the frontier 
road, constructed by the Flavian emperors, past 
Melitene to Satala, where he hold a durbar, at which 
the kings and chiefs of Colchis, Ibei’ia, Albania, and 
the Black Sea coast, attended and did homage.** From 
Satala he crossed into Armenia, and at Elegeia he was 
met by Parthamasiris.^ The dramatic scene that 
followed gives us one of our rare glimpses of Roman 

^ Fronto, l.e., ‘malis proeliis peroalsi.’ Dio, Ixviii. 18, speaks of 
Trajan as ‘recovering’ Samosata; ‘ HfjLax^^ Trapa\aPdtv,* 

^ The point in the chronology is the earthquake at Antioch, 
which took place after the Armenian and Mesopotamian campaigns, 
and before the Babylonian. Its date (given by John Malalas) was 
December 23, 115 a.d. The same authority states that Trajan left 
Borne in October, landed at Seleucia in December, and entered 
Antloeh in January, Mommsen, M* &•, v. 398, takes this to be 
January 115, and compresses the Armenian and Mesopotamian cam- 
paigns into one year* I have followed Dierauer and Schiller in 
placing the entry into Antioch in January 114. 

» Dio, Ixviii. 19. 

^ Dio, Z.c,, Eutrop., viii. 3. The coins with the legend * regna 
adsi^ata’ refer to this durbar. Cohen, Med, Traj,^ 206, 207, 372, 
Arrian Periplus, c. 11, mentions kings in this region who had received 
their crowns from Trajan, » XHo, Ixviii. 19, 2Q- 
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frontier iifej aiid recalls the intei-view between Oorbulo 
and Tiridates, or some of tue reliefs on the Dacian 
column. Seated on a lofty tribiinal at the entrance to 
the Roman camp, Trajan received the Parthian pi’ince, 
who laid his crown at the emperor’s feet, and waited 
in silence to receive it back. Alarmed by the shouts 
of the soldiers,^ he turned to fly, but was brought 
back. After a fruitless private interview, he was again 
brought before the tribunal to hear his sentence. He 
u'as deposed and exeauiod ; Armenia was for the future 
to belong to Rome, and to have a Roman governor. ^ 

In the next jear (ilb) Trajan accomplished, with 
little more difficulty, the conquest of Northern Me.so- 
potamia. We arc told that he made terms at Rdessa 
with Abgarus of Osroenc, that ho received the sub- 
mission of the sheikhs of Antheniusia and of the 
neighbouring districts, and that he captured Nisi bis 
and Singara in Western Adlabene.^ jMcsopotaraia, like 
Armenia, became a Roman province.'^ 

The closing stage of I'rajan’s Eastcin campaigns was 
significantly preceded, such was the ancient belief, by 
tbe destructive earthquake at Antioch in December 
115; from which Trajan narrowly escaped, thanks, it 
was said, to divine interposition. It was a plain warn- 
ing from the gods, but it was neglected.® The cam- 

^ They salatcd Trxtjan un imperator (wimp, vii.) 

® Dio, *P(a/ia£<ay cZr^ai ko-I Apxoyra*Fbj/iaeorf the new pro- 

vince was probably placed under the legate of Cappadocia, O- /. iS-, 
X. 8291. * Dio, Izviii. 21, 22. 

^ Cohen, Med^ Traj*^ No, 29. 'Armenia et Mesopotamia in potes- 
tate P. R. redacts^/ Before the end of 115 Trajan was Imp. xi. ; the 
fact of four salutations during: the Mesopotamian campaign indicates 
some fighting, • Dio, Ixviii. 24. 
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paign of 116 opened with an advance across the 
Tigris ; Eastern Adiabene was invaded and apparently 
conquered, but it may be doubted whether any pro- 
vince of Assyria was ever really ci-eated,^ liecrossing 
the Tigris, Trajan advanced down the Euphrates, un- 
opposed, to Babylon, and thence to Ctesiphon, where 
the daughter of -Ohosroes, and also the throne of the 
Arsacid kings, fell into his hands. Here he was saluted 
imperator for the thirteenth and last time. Coins were 
struck bearing the legend ‘ Parthia capta,’ and Trajan 
assumed the cognomen ‘ Parthicus.’ ^ From Ctesiphon, 
Trajan journeyed on to the Persian Gulf in a style more 
befitting an oriental sovereign than a Homan im- 
perator, his head now filled with dreams of conquests 
which should outdo those of Alexander.® 

At the height of his glory the offended gods struck. 
He was forced to hurry back to crush a widespread 
rising which threatened him with the loss of all his 
recent conquests.* A legate was slain and a legion out 
to pieces,^ and though his brilliant Moorish officer, 
Lusius Quietus, was more successful, Trajan was forced 
to pacify the Parthians by giving them a king.® His 
retreat into Northern Mesopotamia is described as 

' The only authority is Butropius, viii. 8. 

3 Bio, IxviiL 28. In a diploma of September 8, 116 (Brambach, 
1512), Trajan is Imp. xm. ; for the coins with ‘ Parthia capta,' see 
Oohen, Med. Traj., No. 184. 

* The voyage is described in an extract from Arrian's Porthica, 
Mailer, Frag. Mist. Gr., iii. 690. 

* Dio, Ixrlii. 29. vdrra iaXt&Kora ... iiriarri. 

® Fronto, JPrinc. Sist. l.e. 

s Parthamaspates, a son of Ohosroes. This concession is repre- 
sented as a snooess on the coins, * Rex Parthis datus,' Cohen, Med 
Tre^ttf No. 328. 
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CL 1.] FEONTiBR POLICY OP HADRIAN 
‘ nob without danger or bloodshed.’ ^ He reached 
Antioch worn and ill, only to hear of an outbreak 
among the Jews.“ For a moment he thought of again 
invading Mesopotamia to punish the insurgents, but 
increasing illness obliged him instead to start home- 
ward, and at Seleucia in Cilicia he died (August 
117 A.D.), ‘All in vain,' concludes the ancient 
historian, ‘were the toils and the dangers.’® 

Hadrian ^ was, like his Idnsinan and fellow-country- Hadrian, 
man Trajan, a soldier by training. He had served in 
the Dacian wars, and was at the time of Trajan’s death 
legate of Syria. Cut he was essentially’ a .statesman 
and a lover of peace, vvljc accurately esliniatcd and 
carefully husbanded thi^ resources of the state. Ti-a- 
jan’s campaigns and their ignominious end had created 
wideaj)road agitation and unrest. Hadrian set himself 
to the task of restoring order, of perfeetiug the defence 
of the frontiers, and consolidating the empire. Of 
Trajan’s acquisitions in the oast, only Arabia Peti-sna 
was retained. Chosroes regained the crown of Ikirthia, 
and a king replaced the Konian legato in Armenia. As 
a consequence of the Jewish outbi'eak, a lioman colony 
was founded on the ruins of Jerusalem, and after a last 
desperate insurrection (13i-l{J5) Judaea was nithlessly 
cleared of its population. Of the care bestowed by 
Hadrian on the frontier defences, wo get an interesting 

’ Fronlo, i.c., ‘liaudqnaqiiam scuura iiec iucraenta regressio.’ 

» Dio, Ixviii. 82; Euseb., Jliat. Eed., iv. 2; Oros, vii. 12. There 
wore risings in Mesopotanaia, Cyprus, Egypt, and Gyrene. Cf, 

Wilcken, Eerms, 27. 

* Dio, Izviii. 83. iwbvtiffa.v eai iKa>Sifcvffa,v, 

* See, besides Mommsen and Schiller, Dttnr, d. Meitm d, X. 

Eadiriwu Gr^roTlns, Eadriim (Eng. Tr.), Maomillan, 1628. 
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glimpse in tlie writings of Arrian, Hadrian’s legate in 
Cappadocia.’^ 

Dacia was retained, and its internal organisation 
improved by tbe division of the province. The upland 
plateau became Dacia superior, and here were stationed 
both the legate and the legion. The belt of lowland 
connecting the upland with the Danube was adminis- 
tered as Dacia inferior by a procurator with auxiliary 
regiments only.® It has been said that Trajan had 
realised the importance of establishing more direct 
communication between the legionary camps on the 
Khine and those on the Danube. It was probably to 
protect the line of communication constructed by him, 
and also the territories beyond the Rhine annexed by 
the Flavian emperors, that the great boundary barrier 
was con.strueted, the remains of which can be traced 
from Kelheim on the Danube to Eheinbrohl on the 
Rhine.® It consists of two portions, one of which ran 
westward from Kelheim to Lorch and formed the 
northern frontier of the province of Rsetia; the other, 
bending sharply northward from Lorch to the Main 
and enclosing the Taunus range, * separated ’ the dis- 
tricts annexed by Vespasian and Domitian from the 
barbarians beyond. In the construction of this great 
barrier, a large share may safely be attributed to 
Hadrian, who, as his biographer tells us — *in many 

1 JSng. Siat. Review, 1806, 629 aqq. 

* Domaszewski, Bhem. Museum, 189S. 

8 The ‘limes' has beeu systematically studied, its course traced, 
aud the forts excavated during the last twelve years. The results 
are recorded in the official Idmes Blda (Trier, 1892-1004), and in the 
more sumptuous Oi>erffermemiach-Roeti8ehe JUmea (Heidelberg), of 
which twenty-five parts have appeared. 
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places separated off the barbarians by wooden palis- 
ades.’^ A somewhat similar barrier erected by Hadrian 
was the well-known ‘wall’ in Northern Britain from 
the mouth of the Tyne to the Solway.* 

In Africa he created for the third legion (ill. Augusta) 
a new and permanent home at Lamboesis, the extant re- 
mains of which supply us with the richest materials for 
constructing a picture of the composition and life of a 
Roman legion in a frontier province.® Behind and in 
the neighbourhood of the frontier camps and stations 
stretched a line of Roman colonies and towns, most of 
which owed, if not their existence, yet at least their 
charters of incorporation, to Hadrian or Trajan, and 
which served at once as supports and as recruiting 
grounds for the frontier forces. 

Hadrian’s skilful policy, following on the impression warctiB 
produced by Trajan’s feats of arms, secured a compare- 1 » 
tively long period of quiet, broken only by little frontier 
wars. But it was the evil fortune of Marcus Aurelius war with tho 
to be called upon to face and repel a barbarian attack 
which, in its audacity and strength, was the most for- 
midable that any Roman emperor had yet encountered. 

For the first time the barbarian tribes beyond the 
Danube, pushed forward possibly by pressure from 
behind, united in a desperate attempt to force the 
Roman lines and win homes in southern lands.^ The 

1 Vit. Ea3r., 12. 

s 11, it is still a matter of doubt whether the earisting stone- 
wall is the ^mnrus' of Hadrian or a later substitute. The more 
northerly barrier from Clyde to Forth was certainly constructed by 
Antoninus Hus, 

» Cagnat, L^AmiSe cPAfrique^ p. 601, chap. i. and vii, p. 283. 

^ Mommsen, JR. €?., v. 209 ; Schiller, i. 643. 
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most prominent were the Marcomanni, and with them 
were joined Quadi, lazyges. Vandals, and others. 
Encouraged by the fact that a portion of the army of 
the Danube had been withdrawn for a Parthian war, 
they broke into Pannonia, and for the first time for 
more than two hundred years the sacred soil of Italy 
was trodden by barbarian invaders. Aquileia was 
besieged (167 A.D.) and Opitergium burnt.^ Psetia 
and Noricum were invaded at the same time, while, to 
complete the panic, the troops hastily recalled from the 
East brought back with them a devastating plague. 
The war lasted, with only slight intromissions, until 
Marcus’s death at Vindobona (180 A.D.). The integrity 
of the frontiers was presexwed, but the effects of the war, 
in exhausting the resources of the empire, were plainly 
visible in the next centuiy. From this war, too, dates 
the policy, which had in the end such disastrous results, 
of transplanting barbarians to the Poman side of the 
frontier. Whole tribes were granted lands in the 
frontier provinces, in one case even in Italy, at Pavenna, 
and were enrolled as soldiers of Pome.® 

The Maroomannic war was not the only warning of 
impending trouble. The pretenders to the imperial 
purple, the so-called ‘ tyrants * of the third and fourth 
centTiries, found a prototype in Avidius Cassius, 
who, after successfully concluding the Parthian war 
(166-167 A.i>.), made an unsuccessful attempt to win 
for himself the title and powers of emperor.® 

1 Dio, IxxL 3, 2; Mare., 14; C, 1. L., v. p. 186. 

> Schiller, Qeaeh. &. Kaisereeit, 1. 649 ; Dio, IxzL 16. 

• r4e. Avid. OoM., BoMUer, t.e. 
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On the -whole, however, despite the increasing pres- General 
sure upon the frontiers, and the increased strain on ti,e period, 
the finances which the defence of the frontiers involved, 
the period from 69 A.D. to 193 A.D. deserves much of 
the praise which has been lavished upon it. The em- 
perors were with few exceptions able and vigorous 
rulers ; the machinery of government was brought to 
pitch of perfection never reached before or afterwards ; 
civilisation, Latin or Greek, had reached every province 
in the empire, and at no time had literary activity and 
interest been so widely ditTusod. Yet symptoms of 
weakness are not difficult to discover, especially during 
the latter half of the period. Tn contrast with the 
rapid extension of the municipal sys'cem stands the fact 
that towards the close of this period, at any rate in the 
older provinces, nnaiicipal life was losing some of its Tho mnni- 
vigour and attractiveness.^ Municipal olBco was be- 
coming a burden rather than an honour, and exemption 
from it, rather than admission to it, was the favour 
bestowed by the emperor on privileged individuals and 
classes.® The offices themselves had ceased by the close 
of the second century to be filled by popular election ; 
they circulated along with various other public duties 
among the members of the local senates (decuriones),* 

1 Kuhn, Vfrf. d, rSm. Jtelehes, vol, L 

* Under Am^ustna veterans wore declared to he elif^ihle for the 
docuriouatu ; at the end of the Ruennd century it ie their privilege to 
bo exempt from it. So, again, the Angnstan legiRlalion gave parents 
of three or niore children a prior claim to ofiice ; in the law of this 
period such parents claimed exemption from ofiSee. 

* The laws of Salpensa and Malaga (Domitian) provide for the 
election of the magistrates in the old way. Tlie speeches of Uio 
Chrysostom and Pliny's letters {Trajan) speak of popular assemhUoa 
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In Pliny’s letters we already hear of persons compelled 
to become decuriones,^ and the imperial law, as stated 
by Ulpian, enters with great minuteness into the 
grounds which justify exemption from these civic obli- 
gations. It is clear, too, that the ‘ decurionate ’ was 
fast becoming not only a burden rather than an honour, 
but an hereditary burden not easily to be evaded.® 
Of the increasing subjection of the municipalities to 
imperial supervision and of their increasing dependence 
on imperial bounty, something has been already said. 

This tendency to lean on Caesar, fostered as it was 
by the vigour of the emperors and the complete organi- 
sation of the imperial government, is visible also in the 
literary life of the time. The old alliance, which even 
under Augustus had existed between the republican 
nobility and literature — an alliance which told hardly 
against the memory of the early Caesars — had come to 
an end with the virtual disappearance of that nobility. 
The traces of the traditional feud with Osesarism which 
lingered under the Flavian emperors ® disappeared 
before the reign of Badxian. Even philosophy ceased 
to be irreconcilable ; it kept aloof from political specu- 
lation, and devoted itself to teaching men how to live.* 
The foremost writers and teachers of the time wore not 

in the Greek towns. But Ulpian clearly r^ards the offices (honores) 
as circulating among the decuriones, and popular election, if it sur- 
vived at all, can have had little more reality than at Rome. 

1 Plin., oxiL Comp, the rescript of Antoninus; Dig.^ 1. 

1 , 88 . 

s Ulpian {Dig., 1.) implies that the son of a decnxion was liable ta 
tom to enter the curia. 

* M.g, under Bomltdan ; Suet., Dam.^ Kb 

« Zeller. JPhO. d. Gritehen, iii. 661. 
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only favoured with the patronage and friendship of 
Caesar, but for the most part they were paid servants of 
the government, holding chairs endowed by the emperor, 
and with special privileges accorded to them by his 
edicts.^ Many of them were enrolled by his favour in 
the ranks of the new imperial nobility, and honoured 
with the consulship.® A somewhat similar change is 
noticeable in the great department of Eoman law. 

Even during the first half of this period the foremost 
jurists were, as in republican days, men of good birth 
and position, with whom the study and exposition of 
the law was a pursuit rather than a profession.® But 
the lawyers of the latter part of the second, like those 
of the third century, were men of humbler origin, 
trained in Caesar’s service, who rose to sit on his 
council, or to fill the post of praetorian prefect in virtue 
of their professional skill. 

Alike in the literature and in the society of this Arehaiam 
period, two other characteristics deserve notice as being 
of historical importance. The affectation of what was 
archaic, at which Quintilian sneered in the field of 
literature, was widespread.* The artificial republicanism 
of the younger Pliny and Tacitus, and of their fellows 

* VU. Sadhr., 16 : ‘honoraTit et divites fecit.’ VU. Ant. Pvi, 11 ; 

• per omnes provinciaa et lionoros et salaria detulit.’ The foundation 
of chairs of rhetoric dates from Vespasian ; Suet., 18. Quin- 

tiliaii yras professor of Latin rhetoric, and received the ‘omamenta 
consularia.’ Among the exemptions and privileges granted to 
rhetoricians and sophists were immunity from costly ofSoes and the 
right of free travelling. 

* Instances are Fronto, Polemo, Aristocles of Pergamns. Herodes 
Attious was consul and also * corrector’ of the free towna of Asia. 

* E.g. Julius Celsus and Salvins Jnlianns. 

* FiiedUnder, SvUtauieaeh,, iiL 8. 
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who drank to the memory of Brutus and Cassius while 
drawing Caesar s pay, was closely akin to the literary 
purism which preferred Cato and Ennius to Cicero and 
Virgil.! In imitation of Cato, Hadrian wore a heard, 
and he is said to have quoted Cato in justification of 
his foreign policy.® The fashion reappears in the field 
of art, though hei-e, as was inevitable, it was to Greek 
and not to Eoman models that men returned.® In the 
same spirit we find some of the Italian towns laying 
official stress on their ancient traditions. Capena re- 
vived its ancient title of *urbs feederata,’ and Bovillse 
its ancient tie with the extinct Alba Longa.^ Nor was 
this return to the past followed by any renewed creative 
energy, as in the fifteenth century. It was a confession 
of weakness, and little more. 

The policy of Augustus had aimed at the ascendency 
not only of the Latin race but of Latin civilisation ; and 
Greek culture, though liberally treated and allowed its 
own way in the provinces properly belonging to it, held 
only a subordinate place. Under the Flavian emperors, 
partly perhaps in reaction againstNero’s phil-Hellenism,® 
Latinism was still dominant, and even under Trajan 
the two foremost names in literature are Italian. But 
this state of things cotdd not long continue, as the bar- 
riers which separated Italy and the ruling race from the 
rest of the empire were broken down. The idea of a 
cosmopolitan civilisation common to the whole empire 

1 vat. JBadr., 10. » F«. MaOr., 6. 

» FriedlSnder, l.e. * O. I. Z,., 14, s.vo. 

* The ‘ fireedoza ' granted to Achaia hy Kero was taken away by 
Veepaidan ; Snet., FaQ»., 8 ; Patta.. vii. 17. 
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replaced the narrower theory. The Greek scholars in 
the time of Cicero were pensioners in the houses of 
Koman nobles } under Hadrian they were senators and 
consuls. Even professors of Eastern mysticism, from 
Eastern Asia Minor or Syria, were admitted to the 
imperial presence, and had their train of followers.^ 

This cosmopolitanism accurately reflected the poli- 
tical change which had passed over the empire and 
the imperial unity under the rule of Cmsar which the 
emperors of this period strove to bring about. But its 
result was a civilisation, widely diffused indeed, and 
which was outwardly brilliant and attractive, but w’hich 
had no unity and no progressive energy. It flourished 
while protected by the vigorous government of the 
Antonine emperors ; but in the troubled times of the 
next century it oflbred only a feeble resistance to bar- 
barism, whether from the north or the east. 

Of the two forces which for a time su]>pliod the 
splendid administrative machinery, elaborated by the 
Caesars of this period with motive power, neither owed 
much to the composite civilisation of which Hadrian’s 
villa at Tibur was a typical product. The free use of 
barbarians for imperial defence prolonged the existence 
of the empire. Christianity infused now life into its tiio 
various populations. The latter force was indeed as 
yet far from being accepted as an ally by the imperial 
government, and the Christian communities lay under 

1 Philo&tratufi, ViL Sophist*^ passim- Yespasian is representad as 
discussing the form of govemment, iiot> as Augustus did, with Itoman* 
of rank, but witb Apollonius of Tyana and Bupbratea, See generally 
Schiller, i. 672 sqq . ; Friedliinder, ^tengesch,, iit 271 sqq. 
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tlie ban of the laWj though the law was only occasionally 
and fitfully enforced* But their numbers were rapidly 
increasing. In Asia Minor, in Bithynia, Galatia, and 
Cappadocia, they formed a large and important element 
in the population, while the Christian community in 
Rome was numerous and influential.^ 

The period which witnessed the silent and steady 
diffusion of the Christian communities over the empire 
witnessed also the catastrophe which severed the Jews 
and Judaism from their own country. The capture of 
Jerusalem by Titus was scarcely more of a blow than 
the transformation of the holy city by Hadrian into the 
Roman colonyof -^lia Capitolina, the erection of heathen 
altars where the temple of Jehovah had stood, and the 
exclusion of the J ews themselves from the city-^ 

1 SoMller, Gesch, d, Maiserzeit^ i. 679 sqq, ; W. M. Ramsay, Cities 
aruZ Bishoprics qf Bhryg%a (Oxford, 1895-7), and The Church in* the 
Homan Bmpire (Hodder & Stoughton, 1893). 

3 Dio, Izlx. 12; Schiller, Le*, 612; Mommsen, i?. 6^.. 



CnAPTKB II. 

THE! EMPIRK IN TELE TBLIBB CENTURY 193-284 A.I>. 

The storms of which the irruption of the Marcomanni 
and the revolt of Avidius Cassius had been unwelcome 
signs fell with full force upon the empire during the 
third century. At the outset, it is true, the strong 
hand of the African soldier Septimius Severus kept 
the barbarian at bay, and maintained order within tho 
frontiers. But between the death of Severus in 211 A.X), 
and the accession of Diocletian in 284 A. D. no fewer than 
twenty-three emperors sat in the seat of Augustus, and 
of these all but throe died violent deaths at the hands 
of a mutinous soldiery, or by the orders of a successful 
rival. Of the remaining three, Decius fell in battle 
against the Groths, Valerian died a prisoner in the far 
Bast, and Claudius was among the victims of the 
chronic pestilence which added to the miseries of the 
time. The ^ tyrants/ as the unsuccessful pretenders to The 
the imperial x^^rplo were styled, re-apj^ear with almost 
unfailing regularity in each reign. ^ The claims of 
Septimius Severus himself were disputed by Clodius 
Albinus in the West, and by Pescennius Niger in the 
East, and at the bloody battle of Dugdunum and the 
sack of Byjsantium rival Bomau forces, for the first time 

^ Pollio, T^rantti Trigithta (Scriptores Hist. Aug^. Teubaer, XSSi?) ; 
Schiller, i. 705 sqq* 
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since the accession of Vespasian, exhausted each other 
in civil 'war.i In 237-238 a,d. six emperors perished 
in the course of a few months. It was, however, during 
the reign of GalJienus (260-268 A.D.) that the evil 
reached its height. The central authority was para- 
lysed ; the barbarians were pouring in from the north •, 
the Parthians were threatening to overrun the eastern 
provinces j and the legions on the frontiers were left to 
repel the enemies of E,ome as best they could. A 
hundred ties bound them closely to the districts in 
which they were stationed : their permanent camps had 
grown into the likeness of towns, they had families and 
farms; the unaimied provincials looked to them as their 
natural protectors, and were attached to them by 
bonds of intermarriage and by long intercourse. Now 
that they found themselves left to repel by thoir own 
efforts the invaders from without, they reasonably 
enough claimed the right to ignore the central authority 
which was powerless to aid them, and to choose for 
themselves ‘ imperatores ’ whom they knew and trusted. 
The first of these provincial empires was that estab- 
lished by Postumus in Gaul (259-272 A.i>.), and long 
maintained by his successors Viotorinus and TetHcus.® 
Their authority was acknowledged, not only in Gaul 
and by the troops on the Bhine, but by the legions 
of Britain and Spain ; and under Postumus, at any 
rate, the existence of the GaUio empire was justified 
by the repulse of the barbarians, and by the restora- 
tion of peace and security to the provinces of Gaul. 


1 Qitilion, i. chap. ▼. ; Schiller, Oesch. d. KaiMrzeii^ jU 660. 
* Gibbon, L diap x. ; Mozamaen, v. 149 ; SohOler, 1, 827. 
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Ch. 2.] THS TYKANTS 

On the Danube, in Greece, and in Asia Minor none of 
the ‘pretenders' enjoyed more tliau a passing success. 

It was otherwise in the far East, w'liere the Syrian 
Odsenathus, prince of Palmyra,^ thouj^h officially only odasnatuns 
the governor of the East (dus Orientis) under Gallienus, “^oWa at 
drove the Pcr-ifans out of Asia Minor and Syria, re- yjiinjyra- 
covered Mesopotamia, and ruled Syria, Arabia, Armenia, 
Cappadocia, and Cilicia with all the independence of a 
sovereign. Odasnathirs was murdered in 266 A.D. His 
young son Vaballathus succeeded him in his titles, but 
the real power was vested in his widow Zonobia, under 
whom not only the greater part of Asia Minor but 
even the province of Egypt v/ei’O forcibly added to the 
dominions govei-ued in the name of Gallienus by the 
Palmyrene princo. 

Gallienus was murdered at Milan in 268 A.I)., and lu-HtoraUon 
the remaining sixteen years of tlds period were mai'ked 
by the restoration of unity to tlie ilistracted empire. 273 a.p. 
Palmyra was destroyed, and Zenobia led a prisoner to 
lioino by Aureliau in 273 A.D. ; in the next year the 
Gallic empire came to an end by the suiTwidor of Totii- 
cus, and the succ<^sfJol■s of Aureliau — Tacitus, Prolius, 
and Carus (275-282 A.D.) — were at least rulers over the 
whole extent of the enjpiro. 

■\Vliile rival generals wore contending for the im- BuiiHiric 
perial purple, the very existence of the empii’e which 
they aspired to rule was imperilled by foreign invasion. 

As early as 236 A.D. a new enemy, the Alcmanni, had 
crossed, the Hhine, but had been driven back by the 

I Gibbon, i. chap. ac. ; Mommsen, JR. G., v. 438 } SohiUer, L 867 j 
Vit, AvreUani, 26 j PoUio, Tyr. TWv., 16. 
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valour of Maximinus (238 A.D.), and in the same year the 
Goths first appeared on the banks of the Danube. It 
was, however, during the period of internal dissension and 
civil war from the reign of Philip (244-249 A.D.) to the 
accession of Claudius (268 A.D.) that the barbarians saw 
and used their opportunity. From across the Rhine, bands 
of Alemanni and Franks swept over Gaul and Spain, 
and even descended upon the coasts of Africa, until 
their raids were checked by the Gallic emperor Postu- 
mus (253-259 A.D.). Far more destructive were the raids 
of the Goths.^ Towards the close of the reign of Philip 
(247 A.!).) they crossed the Danube, and overran Moesia, 
Thrace, and Macedonia. In 251 A.D. they defeated and 
slew the Emperor Deoius j and, though his successor 
Gallus purchased a temporary peace by lavish gifts, 
the province of Dacia was finally lost to Rome.® The 
Gothic raids by sea, which began under Valerian (253< 
260 A.D.), were even more ruinous. Their fleets, issuing 
from the ports of the Black Sea, ravaged the seaboard 
of Asia Minor, and returned laden with the spoils of the 
maritime towns. In the reign of Gallienus (260-268 
Aixt.) a fleet of five hundred sail appeared off the coasts 
of Greece itself j Athens, Corinth, Argos, and Sparta 
were sacked, and Epirus laid waste. On the death of 
Gallienus (268 A.l>.) the Goths once more marched south- 
ward, but in the new emperor, Claudius, they were con- 
fronted at last by an able and resolute opponent. They 
were decisively defeated, and driven back across the 

1 Oibbon, L cliap. x. ; Momiaseii, R. v. 216. 

* For the loss of Dacia, see G, I. It., iii. p. 160; Jimg, a. romem. 
Lemdache^^Un, 898. It was Aiurelian who finallv abaodoned Dacia; 
Yit. Aur.. 89. 
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Danube (269 A.D.). Claudius died of the plague in the 
next year, but by his successor Aurelian Roman autho- 
rity was established in Mcesia and Pannonia, and the 
Danube frontier was put once more in a state of 
efficient defence. Five years later (276 AD.) Probus re- 
pulsed a raid of the Franks and Alemanni, and restored 
peace on the Rhine. The rule of Romo, however, now 
stopped short, as in the reign of Tiberius, at the line of 
the two great rivers ; all that had been acquired beyond 
since the time of Vespasian was ab.andonod, and on the 
further banks of the Rhine and Danube stood, in the 
place of friendly or subject tribes, a threatening arrjiy 
of hostile peoples. 

At the close of the second century the growing weak- The sassani 
ness of Parthia seemed to promise an immunity from parthia. 
danger on the eastern frontier. But with the revolu- 
tion which placed the Sassanidse upon the throne the 
whole situation was changed.^ The new dynasty was 
in blood and religion Persian j it claimed descent from 
Cyrus and Darius, and aspired to recover from Western 
hands the dominions which had once been theirs. In 
230 A.D. Artaxares (Ardashir) had formally demanded 
from Soverus Alexander the restitution of the provinces 
of Asia, had invaded Mesopotamia, then a Roman pro- 
vince, and even advanced into Syria. Twenty years 
later his successor Sapor again crossed the Euphrates ; 
in 260 AD., ten years after Decius’s defeat by the Goths, 
the Emperor Valerian was conquered and tuVan 
prisoner by the Persians, who poured triumphantly 

1 Gibbon, i. chap. viii. ; Momnuea, R. Q., v. 4H ; see art, • Penia ’ 
in Bneudopaidia BrUmtniea, 
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into Syria and captured Antioch. But here for the 
time their successes ended. Three years later Odae- 
nathus of Palmyra drove them back, and held the East 
secui’ely in the name of Pome. On the fall of Zenobia 
(273 A.D.) they gained possession for a time of Armenia 
and Mesopotamia, but were driven out by the Emperor 
Oarus (282 A.D.), and the frontier line as fixed by 
Septimius Severua was restored. 

Although any serious loss of territory bad been 
avoided, the storms of the third century had told with 
fatal effect upon the general condition of the empire. 
The ‘ Roman peace ’ had vanished ; not only the 
frontier territories, but the central districts of Greece, 
Asia Minor, and even Italy itself, had suffered from the 
ravages of war, and the fortification of Pome by Aure- 
iian was a significant testimony to the altered condition 
of affairs. 1 War, plague, and famine had thinned the 
population and crippled the resources of the provinces. 
On all sides land was running waste, cities and towns 
were decaying, and commerce was paralysed. Only 
with the greatest difficulty were sufficient funds 
squeezed from the exhausted tax-payers to meet the 
increasing cost of the defence of the frontiers. The 
old established culture and civilisation of the Mediter- 
ranean world rapidly declined, and the mixture of 
barbaric rudeness with Oriental pomp and luxury which 
marked the court even of the better emperors, such as 
Aurelian,2 was typical of the general deterioration. 

^ Zosimus i. 49; 21 Jordan, Topog^ dm Stadia 

Horn*, L 840, 

» Scliiller, t 867 ; Aur. Victor, Mp, 50; Diet, Antiq,, s.v, ‘Princeps** 
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THE BARBARIC INVASIONS— 284-476 A.D. 
CHAPTER L 

FKOISt TIIB ACCESSION OF l>TOCLETTAK 
TO TirE BEVrH OF THEO0O8TUS 284-395 A.D. 

The work beOTu by Aural ian and Probus, tba-t of The reforms 

.. ^ . 1 Tx- ofOiocletiar 

fortifying the empire alike agfunst internal sedition ana Coustan* 
and foreign iniasloii, was oompleted by Diocletian and 
Constantine the Great, whose sy^stem of government, 
novel as it appears at first sig'ht, was in reality the 
natural and inevitable outcome of the history of the 
previous century A Its object was twofold, to give 
increased stability to the imperial authority itself, and 
to organise an efficient administrative machinery 
throughout the empire. In the second year of his Anj«:iisti a»a 
reign Diocletian associated Maximian with himself as 
colleague, and six years later (202 A.n.) the hands of 
the two ‘Augusti^ were further strengthened by the 
proclamation of Constantins and Galerius as CsesaresA 
Precedents for such an arrangement might have been 

1 See Gibbon, vol. ill. chap. xvii. ; Marquax'dt, i. pp* 

81, 38(5, 337, ii. 217 sqq. ; Madvig, Verf^ d, Rnm. Reichs^ U 685 ; 

Booking, Notitia Dignltatvm (Bonn, 1853) ; Hodgkin, Italy and her 
Invaderst i. 202 sqq, ; PreusH, Jjiocteiian (I^eipzig, 1809) ; U. Sceok, 

Xlnt&rgam^ d, Antikm Welt^^ vol. i. 
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quoted from the earlier history of the empire ; ^ and 
the considerations in favour of it at the time were 
strong. It divided the overwhelming burdens and 
responsibilities of government without sacrificing the 
unity of the empire ; for, although to each of the 
August! and Caesars a ^separate sphere was assigned, 
the Caesars were subordinate to the higher authority 
of the August!, and over all his three colleagues 
Diocletian claimed to exercise a paramount control. 
It at least reduced the too familiar risk of a disputed 
succession by establishing in the two Caesars the 
natural successors to the higher position of Augusti ; 
and finally, it satisfied the jealous pride of the rival 
armies of the empire by giving them what they had so 
constantly claimed, ‘ imperatores ’ of their own. The 
distribution of power between Diocletian and his 
colleagues followed those lines of division which the 
feuds of the previous century had only too clearly 
marked out. The armies of the Ehine, the Danube, 
and of Syria fell to the lot respectively of Constantius, 
Galerius, and Diocletian, the central districts of Italy, 
and Africa, to Maximian.® A second point in the new 
system was the complete and final emancipation of the 
imperial authority from all* constitutional limitation 
and control. The last lingering traces of its republican 

1 Mommsen, Staatsredht^ ii. 1065 sqq, Verus was associated with 
Marcus Aurelius as Augustus ; Severus gave the title to his two sous. 
The bestowal of the title * Csesar ’ on the destined successor is at least 
as early as Hadrian; Mommsen^ oj?. 1044, and above, p. 468. 

« The division was as follows : (!) Diocletian — Thrace, Egypt, 
Syria, Asia Minor ; (2) Maximian — Italy and Africa ; (8) Galerius — 
lllyricum and the Danube ; (4) Constantius — ^Britain, Gaul, Bpaiti, 
See Gibbon, ii. 68 ; Aurelius Victor, c. 38. 
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origin disappeared. The emperors from Diocletian 
onwards were autocrats in theory as well as in pi-actice. 

The divided powers, the parallel jurisdictions, the 
defined prerogatives of the Augustan system all 
vanished. There was but one legal authority throughout 
the empire, that of the emperor himself ; and that 
authority was absolute. This avoAved despotism Diocle- 
tian, folloAving in the steps of Aurelian, hedged round 
with all the pomp and majesty of Oriental monarchy. 

The final adoption of the title ‘dominus,’ so often 
rejected by the earlier emperors, the diadem on the 
head, the robes of sUk and gold, the replacement of 
the republican salutation of a fellow-citizen ])y the 
adoring prostration even of the highest in rank before 
their lord and master, wercs all significant marks of the 
new riglrm.^ In the hands of this absolute ruler was neveiung 
placed the enthe control of an elaborate administrative Diidotmii. 
machinery. Most of the old local and national distinc- 
tions, privileges, and liberties Avhich had once flourished 
within the empire had already disappeared under the 
levelling influence of imperial rule, and the levelling 
process was now completed. Roman citizenship had, 
since the edict of Caracalla, ceased to be the privilege 
of a minority. Diocletian finally reduced Italy and neKraiiotron 
Rome to the level of the provinces : the provincial 
land-tax and provincial government were introduced 
into the former,® while Rome ceased to be even in name 

1 Aurel* Victor, 89 ; Eutrop., ix« 26, 

*.Marqufmlt, JSiaatsveruKt i. 80-83, where a list is giyeu of the 
seventeen so-called ‘provinctae’ into which Italy, together with fcjicily, 

Sardinia, and Corsica, was divided. Each had its own governor, and tbf% 
governors were subject to the two vicarii (vie. urbis, vie. Italiaj), and 

2 h 
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the seat of imperial authority. ^ Throughout the whole 
area of the empire a uniform system of administration 
was established, the control of which was centred in 
the imperial palace, and in the confidential ministers 
who stood nearest the emperor’s person.® Between the 
civil and military departments the separation was com- 
plete. At the head of the former, at least under the 
completed organisation of Constantine, were the four 
prefects;® next below them the ‘vicarii,’ who had 
charge of the * dioceses’; below these again the gover- 
nors of the separate provinces (* prsesides,’ ‘ correotores,’ 
‘ consulares ’),* under each of whom was a host of minor 
officials. Parallel with this civil hierarchy of prefects, 
vicars, prsesides, and smaller ‘ officiales ’ was the series 
of military officers, from the ‘magistri militum,’ the 
‘ duces,’ and * comites ’ downwards. But the leading 
features of both are the same. In both there is the 
utmost possible subordination and division of authority. 
The subdivision of provinces, begun by the emperors 
of the second century, was systematically carried out 
by Diocletian, and either by Diocletian or by Constan- 
tine the legion was reduced to one-fifth of its former 

they in tnm to the prefect of Italy, whose prefecture, however, 
included also Aitioa and Western Ulyricum. 

1 The seats of government for Diocletian and his three colleagues 
were Milan, Treves, Sirmium, Nicomedia. 

s For these last, see Gibbon, IL chap. zvii. p. 825 ; also NotUia 
DiffivUatvm and Backing’s notes. 

• ‘Prsefecti prsetoiio.' The four prefectures were Oriens, Uly- 
ricum. Italia, Gallia, to which must be added the prefectures of Borne 
and Coustautinople. 

* There were 12 dioceses and 116 provinces ; ^ in addition to the 
authorities mentioned above, Bethmann-HoUweg, doU-JProsseas, ih. 
Walter, Gesch, <2. rom. ItecMs, L pp. 428 aqq. <Boim, 1845). 
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strength.^ Each official, civil or military, was placed 
directly under the orders of a superior, and thus a 
continuous chain of authority connected the emperor 
with the meanest officer in his service. Finally, the 
various grades in these two imperial services were care- 
fully marked by the appropriation to each of distinc- 
tive titles, the highest being that of ‘illustris,’ which 
was confined to the prefects, to the military magistri 
and comites, and to the chief ministers.^ 

There can be little doubt that on the whole these Effects 
reforms prolonged the existence of the empire, by 
creating a machinery which enabled the stronger 
emperors to utilise effectively all its available resources, 
and which to some extent even made good the de- 
ficiencies of weaker rulers. But in many points they 
failed to attain their object. Diocletian’s division of 
the imperial authority among colleagues, subject to the 
general control of the senior Augustus, was effectually 
discredited by the twenty years of almost constant con- 
flict which followed his own abdication (306-323 A.D.). 
Constantine’s partition of the empire among his throe 
sons was not more successful in ensuring tranquillity, and 
in the final division of the East and "West between Valens 
and Valentinian (364 A.D.) the essential principle of 
Diocletian’s scheme, the maintenance of a single central 
authority, was abandoned. The * tyrants,’ the curse of 
the third century, were far from unknown in the fourth, 

1 For tliis and other changes in the military organisation, p'c 
M advig, it 572 ; Marquiirdt, ii. 684 sqq. 

* The grades were as follows ; illustres, spectabiles, clarissimi, per- 
fectissimi, egregit For the other insignia, see Madvig, ii. 690, and the 
Notitia DiffniMum. See also generally Schiller, ii. pp. 28-115. For 
tljip ‘oomites,’ seethe article in Pauly-Wisaowa, HeaZ-Kncyelopadie, ».v. 
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and. their comparative paucity was due rather to the 
hold which the house of Constantine obtained upon the 
allegiance of their subject.^, than to the system of Dio 
cletian. This system, moreover, while it failed alto- 
gether to remove some of the existing evils, aggravated 
others. The already overbui^dencu financial resources 
of the empire wei’e strained still further by the in- 
creased expenditure which the substitution of four 
imperial courts for one necessitated, and by the multi 
plication in every direction of paid officials. The 
gigantic bureaucracy of the fourth century proved, 
in spite of its undoubted services, an intolerable 
weight upon the energies of the empire.^ 

Diocletian and Jdaximian formally abdicated their 
high office in 305 A.i). Eighteen years later. Com 
stantine, the solo survivor of six rival emperors, united 
the whole empire under his own rule. His reign of four- 
teen years was marked by two events of first-rate import- 
ance — ^the recognition of Christianity as the religion of 
the empire, 2 and the building of the new capital at Byzan- 
tium. The alliance which Constantine inaugurated be- 
tween the Christian church and the imperial government, 
while it enlisted on the side of the state one of the most 
powerful of the new forces with which it had to reckon, 
imposed a check, which was in time to become a power- 
ful one, on the imperial authority. The establishment 
of the new * City of Constantine ’ as a second Borne, 

The passion for tnoulding* everything after a uniform official pat- 
tern extended beyond the departments of civil and military adminis- 
tration to the profession's and to society ; Walter, cit,^ i. 46(5 ; 
Marquardty u. 280 sqjg. 

s* Oibbon, ii* chaps, xv. xvL ; Banke^ WMgesek*, iii. 626 ; Schiller, 
ih P* 204 and pp, 1-18, where the authorities are given* 
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with a second senate, a prefect of the city, regiones, and 
even largesses, did more than proclaim once again the 
deposition of Rome from her old imperial position. It 
paved the way for tlio final separation of East and West 
by providing the former for the first time with a suit' 
able seat of government on the Bosporus. The death of 
Constantine in 337 A.D. was followed, as the abdication of 
Diocletian had been, by tho outbreak of quarrels among 
rival Cassars. Of the three sons of Constantine, who in 
337 A.D. divided the empire between them, Constantine, 
the eldest, fell in civil war against his brother Coiristans ; 
Constans himself was, ten years afterwards, defeated 
and slain by Magnentius ; and t he latter in his turn was 
in 353 A.D, vanquished by Constantino’s only surviving 
son Constantins. Thus for the second time the whole Constan- 
empire was united under the rule of a member of the 
house of Constantine. But in 355 A.D. Constantius reluc- 
tantly granted the title of Csesar to his cousin Julian, 
and placed him in charge of Gaul, where the momentary 
elevation of a tyrant, Silvanus, and still more the inroads 
of Franks and Alomanni, had excited alarm. Julian's 
successes, however, during tho next five years were such 
as to arouse the jealous fears of Constantins. In order 
to weaken his suspected rival, the legionsuinder Julian 
in Gaul were suddenly ordered to march eastward 
against the Persians (360 A.D.). They refused, and, when juiimi. 
the order was repeated, replied by proclaiming Julian 
himself emperor and Augustus.® Julian, with probably 

* Bury, IlisL of Later Jioman i, 60* 

» ScMller, ii, 321. The chief ancient authority is Ammiauua Mar^ 
ceUinus, who accompanied Julian in his Eastern campaign. 
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sincere reluctance, accepted the position, but the death 
of Gonstantius in 361 a.i>. saved the empire from the 
threatened civil Tvar. The chief importance of the 
career of Julian, both as Osesar in Gaul from 355 A.r>. to 
361 A.l>., and during his brief tenure of sole power (361- 
36S A.l>.), lies, so far as the general history of the empire 
is concerned, in his able defence of the B.hine frontier, 
and in his Persian campaign ; for his attempted restora- 
tion of pagan, and in especial of Hellenic worships, had 
no more permanent effect than the war which he cour- 
ageously waged against the multitudinous abuses which 
had grown up in the luxurious court of Constantins.! 
But his vigorous administration in Gaul undoubtedly 
checked the barbarian advance across the Ehine, and 
postponed the loss of the Western provinces, while, on 
the contrary, his campaign in Persia, brilliantly suc- 
cessful at first, resulted in his own death, and in the 
immediate surrender by his successor, Jovian, of the 
territories beyond the Tigris, won by Diocletian seventy 
years before. Julian died on June 26, 363 A.I>., his suc- 
cessor Jovian on February 17, 364 A.D.; and on the 26th 
of February Valentinian was acknowledged as emperor 
by the army at Hicsea. In obedience to the expressed 
wish of the soldiers that he should associate a colleague 
with himself, he conferred the title of Augustus upon 
his brother Valens, and the long-impending division of 
the empire was at last effected; Valentinian became 
emperor of the West, Valens of the East. From 364 A.D. 

^ In especial against tlie overweening influence of the eunuchs, an 
influence at once greater and more pernicious than even that of the 
imperial flreedmen in the days of Claudius ; Staler. Z.e. 
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till his death in 375 A.D., the vigour and ability of Valen- 
tinian kept his own frontier of the Rhine tolerably 
intact, and prevented any serious disasters on the 
Danube. But his death, which deprived the weaker vaiens. 
Valens of a trusted counsellor and ally, was followed by 
a crisis on the Danube, more serious than any which 
had occurred there since the defeat of Decius, In 376 
A.D. the Goths, hard pressed by their new foes from the Revolt i.r 
eastward, the Huns, sought and obtained the protection 
of the Roman empire.^ They were transported across 
the Danube, and settled in Mcesia, but, indignant at 
the treatment they received, they rose in arms against 
their protectors. In 378 A.D., at Hadrianople, Valens was 
defeated and killed j the victorious Goths spread with 
fire and sword over Illyricum, and advanced eastward 
t<9 the very walls of Constantinople. Once more, how- 
ever, the danger passed away. The skill and tact of tuoo- 
Theodosius, who had been proclaimed emperor of the 
East by Gratian, conciliated the Goths ; they were 
granted an allowance, and in large numbers entered the 
service of the Roman emperor. The remaining years of 
Theodosius’s reign (382-395 A.D.) were mainly engrossed 
by the duty, which now devolved upon the emperor of 
the East, of upholding the increasingly feeble authority 
of his colleague in the West against the attacks of pro- 
tenders. Maximus, the murderer of Gratian (383 A.l>.), 
was at fbrst recognised by Theodosius as Csesar, and left 
in undisturbed command of Gaul, Spain, and Britain ; 
but when in 386 AD. he proceeded to oust Valontinian II. 

^ Schiller, ii. 876 ; Gibbon, iii. ch. xxvL ; Hodgkin, i. 102 

Amm. Marcellinna, books xacvii,-xxxu 
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from Italy and Africa, Theodosius marched wes^tward, 
crushed him, and installed Valentinian as emperor of 
the West. In the very next year, however, the murder 
of Valentinian (392 A.r>.) by Arbogast, a Frank, was 
followed by the appearance of a fresh tyrant, in the 
person of Eugenius, a domes^feic oflOLcer and nominee of 
Arbogast himself. Once more Theodosius marched 
westward, and near Aquiloia decisively defeated his 
opi>onents. But his victory was quicklj^ followed by his 
own illness and death (395 A.x>.), and the fortunes of 
East and West passed into the cai'e of his two sons, 
Arcadius and Honorius.^ 

1 See besides Gibbon, Hodgkin, and Schiller, Richter* iJa** West' 
rfkmdsche Heich (Berlin, I860). 
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FROM THE DEATH OF THEODOSIUS TO THE EXTIN0Ti05« 

OF TJIE WESTERN JfiMrFRE 395-i-76 A.B. 

During more than r, century after the accession of 
Diocletian the Eomnn empire had succeeded in holding 
at bay the swarming hordes of barbarians. But, though 
no province had yet been lost, as Dacia had been lost 
in the century before, and though the frontier lines of 
the Eliine and the Danube were still guarded by Roman 
forts and troops, there were signs in plenty that a 
catastrophe was at hand. 

From all the writers who deal with the fourth century Distres« of 
comes the same tale of declining strength and energy. ttnceB*hi th« 
From Lactantius to Zosimus we have one long series of cen- 

, ^ tury. 

laments over the depression and misery of the provinces! 

To meet the increased expenditure necessary to maintain 
the legions, to pay the hosts of ojfficials, and to keep up 
the luxurious splendour of the imperial courts, not only 
were the taxes raised in amount, but the most oppressive 
and inquisitorial methods were adopted in order to 
secure for the imperial treasury every penny that could 
be wrung from the wretched taxpayer. The results 
are seen in such pictures as that which the panegyrist 

» Dill, Roman Society in the Lc^st Century of the Weetem Rmjpim, 
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Bnmenius^ draws of the state of Gaul (306-312 A.D.) 
tinder Constantine, in the accounts of the same province 
under Julian fifty years later, in those given by Zosimus 
early in the fifth century, and in the stringent regula- 
tions of the Theodosian code, dealing with the assess- 
ment and collection of the taxes. Among the graver 
symptoms of economic ruin were the decrease of popula- 
tion, which seriously diminished not only the number 
of taxpayers, but the supply of soldiers for the legions;® 
the spread of infanticide ; the increase of waste lands 
whose owners and cultivators had fled to escape the 
tax collector; the declining prosperity of the towns; 
and the constantly recurring riots and insurrections, 
both among starving peasants, as in Gaul,® and in 
populous cities like Antioch.* The distress was aggra- 
vated by the civil wars, by the rapacity of tyrants, such 
as Maxentius and Maximus, but above all by the raids 
of the barbarians, who seized every opportunity 
afforded by the dissensions or incapacity of the 
emperors to cross the frontiers and harry the lands 
of the provincials. Constantine, Julian, and Valen- 
tinian i. had each to give a temporary breathing 
space to Gaul by repelling the Franks and Alemanni. 
Britain was harassed by Piets and Scots from the 

2 Sumexiias, Ptineg. Vet., viL For Julian’s administration in 
Gaul, see Ammianns, xv.-xvii.; Julian’s o-wn oration to the Athenian 
senate and people, JuMaaii Opera (ed. Hertlein, Leipzig, 1875), pp. 
346 egq . ; Zosimus, ii. 88. Cf. Gibbou, ii. 333, 412 ; Jung, d. renum. 
Lemdeehafter),, 264, 265 : Hodgkin, i, 600 aqa. 

» Gibbon, ii. 328- 

> For the Bagaudm, see Gibbon, ii. 69, and Jnng, op. eit., 264, 
'where ‘the authorities are given. 

4 In 387 A.]>. ; Hodgkin, i. 178. 
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north (367-370 A.D.), whfle the Saxon pirates swept 
the northern seas and the coasts both of Britain and 
Gaul. On the Danube the Quadi, Sarmat®, and 
above all the Goths, poured at intervals into the pro- 
vinces of Pannonia and Mcesia, and penetrated to 
Macedonia and Thrace. In the East, in addition 
to the constant border feud with Persia, we hear of 
ravages by the Isaurian mountaineers, and by a new 
enemy, the Saracens.^ 

Even more ominous of coming danger was the extent 
to which the European half of the empire was becoming 
barbarised. The policy which had been inaugurated Barbarians 
by Augustus himself of settling barbarians within the 
frontiers had been taken up on a larger scale and in a 
more systematic way by the Illyrian emperors of the 
third century, and was continued by their successors in 
the fourth. In Gaul, in the provinces south of the 
Danube, even in Macedonia and Italy, largo barbarian 
settlements had been made, Theodosius in particular 
distinguishing himself by his liberality in this respect. 

Nor did the barbarians admitted during the fourth cen- 
tury merely swell the class of half-servile coloni On 
the contrary, they not only constituted to an increasing 
extent the strength of the imperial forces, but won their 
way in ever-growing numbers to posts of dignity and 
importance in the imperial service. ^ Undor Constantius 
the palace was crowded with Franks.^ Julian led 
Gothic troops against Persia, and tho army with which 
Theodosius defeated the tyrant Maximus (388 A.l>.) con- 
tained large numbers of Huns and Alans, as well as of 

1 Amm. Marcel., xiv. 4. 

* Seeck, TJwterg. d. AntiTcm WM, i. pp. 179 agg,, 368 agq. 

■ Amm. Marcel., zv. 5. 
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Goths. The names of Arbogast, Stilicho, and Rufinus 
are sufficient proof of the place held by barbarians near 
the emperor's person and in the control of the provinces 
and legions of Rome j and the relations of Arbogast 
to his nominee for the purple, Eugenius, were an 
anticipation of those which existed between Ricimer 
and the emperors of the latter half of the fifth century. 

It was by barbarians already' settled within the 
empire that the first of the series of attacks which 
finally separated the Western provinces from the empire 
and set up a barbaric ruler in Italy were made,^ and it 
was in men of barbarian birth that Rome found her 
ablest and most successful defenders, and the emperors 
both of East and West their most capable and powerful 
ministers. The 'Visigoths whom Alaric led into Italy 
had been settled south of the Danube as the allies of 
the empire since the accession of Theodosius. The 
greater part of them were Christians at least in name, 
and Alaric himself had stood high in the favour of 
Theodosius. The causes .which set them in motion are 
tolerably clear. Dike the Germans of the days of 
Caesar, they wanted land for their own, and to this 
land-hunger was evidently added in Alaric's own case 

1 Accounts of the leading ancient authorities for the period 395- 
476 -erUl he found prefixed to the several chapters in Hodgkin’s Italy 
amd her Immdera, vols. 1. iL (Oxford, 1880), especially vol. i. pp. 234, 
277. Among standard modem authorities are Gibbon, vol. iv.; 
Tillemont, Hietoire de» Emperewraf vol. v.; Milman, Latin Ohria- 
iiatmUy, vol. i. ; Thierry. Trois Ministrea dea JUa da ThSodose (Paris, 
1865^, and Hiatoire dfAUHai Hanke, WeUgeschieMe, vol. iv., — 
compare especisUy his ozltioisms (iv. (2) 249 aqq.) on Husehius, Zoslmus, 
Procopius, Jordanes, and Gregory of Tours ; Bury’s Hiatory of LcUer 
Roman Rmpira. For harhsrian migrations, see Wietersheim, &eaeh. 
d. VStkerumnderurifft and Seack, Gfeach. <Z. Untarganffa d, Amtihim 
Watt (Berlin, 1895). 
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the ambition ol raising himself to the heights which 
had been reached before him by the Vandal rftilic.ho at 
Kavenna and tho Goth Uufiuns at Constantinople. The 
jealousy wliich existed between the rulei'S of the 
Western and Eastern empires furthered his plans, la 
the name of Arcadius, the emperor of t^ie East, or 
at least with the connivance of Arcadius’s minister 
Bufinus, he occupied Illyricum, and from thence rav- 
aged Greece, which, according to the existing division 
of provinces, belonged to the Western empire. Tluince 
in 396 A.D. he retreated before Stilicho to Illyricum, 
with the command of whicli he was now formally 
invested by Arcadius, and which gave him the Ijest 
possible starting-point for an attack on Italy.’ In 400 AiaricSn 
A.D. he led his people, with their wives and I'ainilies, 4 ho*.b, 
their wagons and treasure, to seek lands for themselves 
south of the Alps. But in this first invasion lie pene- 
trated no farther than the plains of Lombardy, and after 
the desperate battle of Eolleiitia (402 A.n.^) ho slowly 
withdrew from Italy, his retreat being hasLinod by tho 
jiromises of gold freely made to him by the iuii>orial 
government. Hot until tho autumn of 408 A.l>. did 
Alaric again cross the Aljis. Stilioho wa.s dead ; the bar- 
barian troops in ilonorius’s service had been provoked 
into joining Alaric by the insane anti-Toutonic ]>«>licy of 
Honorius and his ministers, and Alaric marched un- 
opposed to Eome : this time, however, tho payment 
of a heavy ransom saved the city. Several months of 
negotiation followed between Alaric and tho court of 

1 Hodgkin, op. eii., i. 275. 

■ According to otbora, 403 ; Hodgkin, i. 810. 
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Kavenna, but though Alaric’s demands were moderate, 
Honorius would grant neither lands for his people nor 
the honourable post in the imperial service which he 
asked for himself. Once more Alaric sat down before 
Rome, and this time the panic-stricken citizens dis- 
covered a fresh mode of escape. Attains, a Greek, the 
prefect of the city, was declared Augustus, and Alaric 
accepted the post of commander-in-chief. But the 
incapacity of Attains was too much for the patience of his 
barbarian minister and patron, who after a few months’ 
reign formally deposed him and renewed his offers 
to Honorius Again, however, they were declined, and 
Alaric marched to the siege and sack of Borne (410 
A.D.).^ But his death followed hard on his capture of 
Borne, and two years later (41 2 A.i>. ) his successor Ataulf 
led the Visigoths to find in Gaul the lands which Alaric 
had sought in Italy. It is characteristic of the anarchical 
condition of the West that Ataulf and his Goths should 
have fought for Honorius in Gaul against the tyrants,® 
and in Spain against the Vandals, Suevi, and Alani; 
and it was with the consent of Honorius that in 
419 A.I>. Wallia, who had followed Atanlf as king of 
the Visigoths, finally settled with his people in south- 
western Gaul and founded the Visigothic monarchy.® 

It was about the same period that the accomplished 
fact of the division of Spain between the three barbarian 

1 For tlie treatment of Rome by Alaric, see Hodgkin, i. S70, witb 
G-ibbon, iv. 101, and Ranke, Weltf/eseh. , ir. 246. Allowance must be 
made for the exa^eration of ecclesiastical writers. 

* For tliese 'tyrants,' see an article by Professor Freeman in the 
first number of the MngUeh Historical JReoiew (Jan. 1886), pp. 58-86. 

* The capital of the new state was Tolosa (Toulonsa). 
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tribes of Vandals, Suevi, and Alani was in a similar 
manner recognised and approved by the paramount 
authority of the emperor of the West.^ These peoples 
had Glossed the Rhine at the time when Alaric was 
making his first attempt on Italy. A portion of 
the host led by Radagaisus^ actually invaded Italy, 
but were cut to pieces by Stilicho near Florence 
(405 A.l>.) ; the rest pressed on through Gaul, crossed 
the Pyrenees, and entered the as yet untouched 
province of Spain. 

Honorius died in 423 A.D. His authority had sur- Death of 
vived the dangers to which it had been exposed alike 403 
from the rivalry of tyrants and barbaric invasion, and 
with the single exception of Britain,® no province had 
yet formally broken loose from the empire. But over 
a great part of the West this authority was now little 
more than nominal j throughout the major part of Gaul 
and in Spain the barbarians had settled, and barbarian 
states were growing up which, though they still recog- 
nised the paramount supremacy of the emperor, were in 
all essentials independent of his control. The question 
for the future was whether this I'olationship between 
the declining imperial authority and the vigorous 
young states which had planted the seeds of a fresh 
life in the provinces would bo maintained. 

The long reign of Valentinian ni. (423-465 A.i).) is vaicn- 
marked by two events of first-rate importance ; the 

^ Jung, Die rmnarmehm I^ndschaften^ IZ sqq* 

* For the connection between this movement and those of Alaric 
and of the Vandals, see Hodgkin, i. 282, 804 ; Gibbon, iv. 46. 

» The Roman troojis were withdrawn from Britain by Oonstantiae 
in 409 A.D. j Jung, 805. 
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conquest of Africa by the Vandals,^ and the invasion 
of Gaul and Italy by Attila. The Vandal settlement 
in Africa was closely akin in its origin and results to 
those of the Visigoths and of the Vandals themselves 
in Gaul and Spain, Here as there the occasion was 
given by the jealous quarrels of powerful imperial 
ministers. The feud between Boniface, count of 
Africa, and Aetius, the ‘ master-general * or ‘ count of 
Italy,’ opened the way to Africa for the Vandal king 
Gaiseric (Genserio), as that between Stilicho and 
Bufinus had before set Alaric in motion westward, 
and as the quarrel between the tyrant Constantine and 
the ministers of Honorius had opened the way for the 
Vandals, Sueves, and Alans into Spain. In this c£^e 
too, as in the others, the hunger for more land and 
treasure was the impelling motive with the barbaiPiau 
invader, and in Africa, as in Gaul and Spain, the in- 
vaders’ acquisitions were confirmed by the imperial 
authority which they still professed to recognise. It was 
in 429 A.i>. that Gaiseric, king of the Vandals, crossed 
with his warriors, their families and goods, to the prp- 
vince of Africa, a province hitherto almost as untouched 
03 Spain by the ravages of war. Thanks to the quarrels 
of Boniface and Aetius, their task was an easy one. 
The defenceless province was easily and quickly over- 
run. In 433 A.i>. ^ a formal treaty secured them in 
the possession of a large portion of the rich lands 
which were the granary of Borne, in exchange for a 

1 Hodgkin, ii. 238-290; Gibbon, iv. 176-188, 256; Jnng, 183. 
leading ancient authority is Procopius. See Banke» it. <2) 285 ; 
Papencordt, G^eseh^ d. VemdaZ^ Merrsclho^t in Africa^ 

* Prosper, 859 ; Banke, ir. (1> 2S2. 
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payment probably of corn and oil. Carthage was taken 
in 439 A.D., and by 440 .AD. the Vandal kingdom was 
firmly established. 

Eleven years later (451 AD.) Attila invaded Gaul, Attiiaana 
but this Hunnish movement was in a variety of ways 451 ^. 1 ,. 
dififerent from those of the Visigoths and Vandals. 

Nearly a century had passed since the Huns first 
appeared in Europe, and drove the Goths to seek 
shelter within the lioman lines. Attila was now the 
ruler of a great empire in central and northern Europe,* 
for in addition to his own Huns, the German tribes 
along the Rhine and Danube, and far away to the north, 
owned him as king. He confronted the Roman power 
as an equal; and, in marked contrast to the Gothic and 
Vandal chieftains, he treated with the emperors of 
East and West as an independent sovereign. His 
advance on Gaul and Italy threatened, not the estal>- 
lishment of yet one more bai'baric chieftain on Roman 
soil, but the subjugation of the civilised and Ohri.stian 
West to the rule of a heathen and semi-1>arbarous 
conqueror. But Rome now reaped the a<lvantagt‘S of 
the policy which Honorius had perhaps involuntarily 
followed. The Visigoths in Gaul, Christian and already 
half Romanised, rallied to the aid of the empire against 
a common foe. Attila, defeated at Chalons ^ by Actius, jjattiw of 
withdrew into Pannonia (461 A.D.). In tho next year ho 
ovoiran Lombardy, but |>onotiutod no farther south, and 

1 The principal ancient authorities are Prisena (MUllor, Fraym. 

Uiat, Ur,, iv. (J9) ; Jordanes (eel. Mommsen, 1882); Sidonins Apol- 
linaris (ed. Darret ; Paris, 1878). 

a For the decisive l)attle of ChAJons, see (liblxm, iv, 234 tqq . ; 

Hodgkin, iL 188, note A, 161, where the topography is discossed. 

2 M 
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in 453 A.i>. lie die<l. With the murder of Valentinian m. 
(463 A.I>.) the western branch of the house of Theodosius 
came to an end, and the next twenty years witnessed 
the accession and deposition of nine emperors. Tlie 
three months’ rule of Maximus is meiuorable only for 
the invasion of Italy and the sack of Home by the 
Vandals under Gaiseric. From 45G-472 A.D. the actual 
ruler of Italy was Hicimer, the Sue'^'o. Of the four 
emperors whom ho placed on the throne, Majorian (457 
461 A.D.) alone jjlayod any imperial part outside Ttaly.^ 
Ricimer died in 472 A.D., and two years later a Pan- 
noniau, Orestes, aspired to take the place which liicimer 
had occupied. Julius JTepos was deposed, and Orestes 
filled the vacancy by proclaiming as Augustus his own 
son Romulus. But Orestes’s tenure of power was briefs 
The barbarian mercenaries in Italy determined to secure 
for themselves a position thero such as that which their 
kinsfolk had won in Gaul and Spain and Africa. On 
their demand for a third of the lands of Italy being re- 
fused by Orestes,® they instantly rose in revoh^ and on 
the defeat and death of Orestes they pr’oclaimed their 
leader, Odoacer the Rugian,* their king. Romulus 
Augustulus laid down liis imperial dignity, and the 
court at Constantinople was informed that there was 
no longer an emperor of the West.* 

The installation of a barbarian chief as ruler in Italy 

1 Majorian was tlie last Soman amperor who appeared in person 
in Spain and Oaul. a HodgMn, i. 631. 

* The nationality of Odoaoer is a disputed point ; Hodgkin, i. 62S ; 
Sanke, iv. (1) 372. 

* Gibbon, iv. 298. The authority for the embassy of Zeno is 
Ma l e h n s (Kliiller, Fragm. MiaL Gr., iv. 110). 
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was the natural climax of the changes which had been 
taking place in the West Lhrougliout the fifth century. 
In Spain, Gaul, and Africa barbarian chieftains were 
already established as kiaigs. In Italy, for the last 
twenty years, the real power had been wielded by a 
barbarian officer. Odoacer, when ho decided to dis- 
pense With the nominal authority of an omporor of the 
placed Italy on the same level uf indopendtsnee 
'with the neighbouring provinces. But the old tien 
with Home were not severed. The now ruler of Italy 
formally recognised the supremacy of the one lioniiJii 
emx^eror at Constantinojde, and was invested in return 
with the rank of ‘patrician,’ M^hicli had been hold 
before iiim by Aetiua and Hiuimei*. In Italy too, as in 
Sxoain and Gaul, the laws, the administrative S3’'sf*em, 
and the language remained Roman. ^ But the emanci- 
pation of Italy and the western jjrovdnces fi*om ilirect 
imperial control, which is signalised by Odoacor’s 
accession, has rightly been regarded as marking the 
opening of a new epoch. It made x>ossiblo in the West 
the development of a Romano-German civilisation ; it 
facilitated the growth of new and distinct states and 
nationalities ; finally, it gave a new impulse to the in- 
fluence of the Christian Church, and laid the foundations 
of the power of the bishops of Romo. 

1 Gibbon, iv. 302 ; Jung, 60 sm* * Bryce, Holy JU^man /umpire, 
24 - 33 . 
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Pyi'ihuiJ oganuit t’s; thmr 

status as Roumn albeo, qx; atatoof, 
alter tho I^uine Warn, 1^4 
BrutuiJ, fb, m < 'ir.alpuui C ful, •7, ^7 ; 

besie^^ed ia Alut.nia, ; death of, 
3'-*9 

— M., 3r?; iU w;»r t‘f Aliitiin, y.'qi 
at war wit.ii the .second Iriuinvii.itr, 
'taLli i.f, -33 

Burruri, Atranius, miuUiter of Non', 

4*14^ 454 4 ^ ^ 

JBuseutuni, colony of, xS6 n. x 
Byzantiuitb «ack of, by t, 2 i • 

r('bmlt l)y Constaniiixi, r/;a 


CADURri, the rising of, 260, i'6i 

Ciepio, Q. {^orvihiu, tbih-ated the 
Geintans at Aiaiisfo, 241 ; at ‘‘i'ohn^a, 
245 n, 5 

C'ero ((Jcrvotri) brcoine". part of Uonuai 
slaf-o, 67 

CaorlrononlTsh (bma Hilnriim), founded, 

4^3 

CiPsiar, authority of, 4tr,-7; giHAvih rd' 
the jpouer of, 44^-8; iidatiftnsliin <d, 
the assembly, 448, to the ertmtub 
ship, 448-0, to the senato, 44«r:iu, to 
the nobility, 450-r ; royal positioji of, 
451-2; worship of, '{r.fi, 300, 4M0, 

47b; honours paid to iuimly of, 41, «- 
3; Iritmds of, 453-4 ? fioodnion of, 4154 
sqq, ; ollicc and title of, logulmod, 474- 

— 0. .Tubus, rise <>f, ; espMUseS 

the popular cause, wv siispoctiid 
of complicity ini In j.ilun»4 conspnary, 
224 ; iu the. first f numviraf.e, aw*) nqq , ; 
cummandBin Eurthir tiaul, j jx-a, 248 
m-; iuvatles Italy, 234-5; mibrs 
ucriuany, 256; and Ilntmu, 257; m 
Spain, 304 AT///, ; lands Jii (irecen, 107; 
blockiwioH I'ompcy at Uyrrhacimiin, 
308 ; and /Isfcats him at I’liaisal »«, 3(10 
bqq.; at Alexandria, ^ly; in Cdicm, 
313; defeats Pbarnacus in Lhmtus, 31^; 
in Afnoa, 313 ; /lefcats PomTmhuianiiy 
at ThapfiuH, 313 ; lus sccoml cHnipaign 
inMpain, 3x4; returnKio Rome, ; 
iiianicr of, 314; hi» dictatorship re- 
viewed, 3x5 sqq,; foreign policy of, 

3*4 ! daifiiKl, 3JI, 359 

— — U JuliiiR, coiiiiiiaiulB In the HoeUtl 
war, 201 ; law of, »oa 

0. and b., and the euccesaiou to 
Augnabus, 428-9 

0 »aari<)n, pioelaimed lieir of CitiMir, 354 
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^aius Caesar, Emperor, pedigree of, 36a ; 

accession of, 437 ; reign of, 43S-9 
Calendar, the, reformed by Caesar, 3 t 3 
Dales, colonised by Borne, 75 
Dalignla, cognomen of Cains Cossar, 437 
Dalpnmia, wife of Caesar, 327 
Dalvinus, G. Sextius, sent against the 
Saluvii, 241 

— Bomitius, at Fharsalua, 310; de- 
feated by Pharnaces, 313; rules in 

M , relieves Rome, 
66; defeats the Volsci, 63 
Dampania, the, annexed by Rome, 74 ; 
recovered by Rome firom Hannibal, 
zs6 

Dannae, battle of, 1x6 
Dapena allied ndth Home, 64 
Dapitoline Temple, the, built, 28, 31 
Dappadocia, allied with Borne, 240; 
conquered by Mithndates, 272 ; re- 
gained, 27s; invaded by Tigranes, 
28s ; ruled by Arehelaus, 351, 360 ; 
annexation of, 459 ; under Vespasian, 
500 ; under Odasnathus, 523 
lapri, Tiberius m, 433, 435 
lapoa, captured by the Hainnites, 63, 
72 ; struggle for, between Hannibal 
and Homo, 117; battle at, in S3 b.c., 
207 

laracaUa, Emperor, pedigree of, 476; 
edict of, 486 

laractacus, rising of, 462-3 
larbo, On., colleague of Oinna, 207; 
dees to Africa, 208 ; defeated by Pom- 
pey, ao8 n. a 

— On, Papinas, defeated at hforeia, 


iarla, ceded to Rhodes, 133; given up, 
X39 ; becomes a Homan province, 266 
larnutes, the, rising of, 259 sag,. 
larrhce, battle at, 298 
larrinas, O., under Octavius, 365 
larseoli colonised by Rome, 79 
(arthage, in league with Rome, 70; 
checks Pyrrhus in Sicily, 86 ; allied 
with Rome against Pyrrhus, 203 ; in- 
vades Spain, XZ2-X3 ; at war with Ma- 
sinissa, 223 ; siege of, 223 ; colonised 
by Ceesar, 327; taken by the Van- 
dals, 545* See Punic Wars 
lams, Emperor, 533; defeats the Per- 
sians in the East, 526 
lassius, Avidius, revolt of, 5x4 
— Ii., In the First MithrSiatic War, 


372 

— Iionginua, H., defeated by the 
Tigurlni, 345 

— *0,, 3x3; In war of Mutina, 

329; at war mth the second trium- 
virate, 332-3 ; death of, 333 

_ <3., misrule of, in Spain, 3x3-24 

— Tiscellinus, Spurius, treaty of, 
withtheaUlestdp 


Cassivellaunus conquered by Omaar, asi 
Castrum Novum, colonised by Rome 
82, 87 

Oatiiina, Ir. Sergiua, conspiracy of, 223 
227-S 

Cato, HiL Porcius, in Spam, xci ; urges 
Third Punic War, 223 ; opposes Hel 
lenic fiashions, 279-80 
(the Younger), death of, at Uticcj 

Ca^idus, 0. liUtatius, defeats the Car 
thaginian lieet off the Agates Inlands 
108 ; concludes a treaty with Haniii- 
car, ToS 

Catulus, Q. Lutatius, opposes MuniLaF 
law, 222 ; commamls against the Ciin< 
bri, 247 

Caudme Forks, the, battle of, 76 
Oensores, the, appointment of, 151 
Census, the, of Augustus, 3S5 
Centoripae, a ‘ treaty state/ x6o 
Chaeronea, battle of, 273 
Ohalcis destroyed, 13 S 
Ohdlons, battle of, 345 
Chersonese, the, ceded to Pergamum, 


X33 

Chester (Deva), under the Romans, 464^ 
46s 

Ohosroes regains crown of Parthia, 311 
Christianity, under the Flavians and 
Antonmes, 319; recognition of, by 
Constantine, 532 

Cicero, M, Tullius, and the republican 
institutions, 220 ; character of, 224-5 ; 
under the first triumvirate, 230 sqg. ; 
banished, 231; recalled, 232; retires 
from public life, 232 ; submits to 
Osesar, 3x2; attempts to restore the 
republic, 325-6 ; death of, 330 

— Q , serves in Gaul nuder Osesar, 
258-9 

Clcilian pirates, the, raids of, 278 ; 
Pompey despatched against, 221, 289 
sgg , ; aid Mithndates, 279 
Cilicia under Roman authority, 229 
— — invaded by Tigranes, 283 ; maile a 
Roman province, 295; invaded by 
Parthians, 338 

— under Augustus, 380 ; under Nero, 
500 ; under Odsenathus, 523 

Oimbri, the, invade Italy, 193, 243 
Oineas, envoy of Pyrrhus to Rome, 86 
Clnna, Xj. Cornelius, contiiot of, with 
the senate, 205-6 ; supreme in Rome, 
206-7 

Oircell colonised, 6$ ; Rome at wur with, 
69 

Olspadanes, the, enfranchised, 239 
City wards of Rome, the, 405 
Oivilis, revolt of, 490-3 
Civil war, the First, 204 sgg. ; Second, 

Olan^'e^ments on the Rhine, revolt ef, 
49* 
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Claudius, Emperor, pedigree of, 34 c, 
362 ; character of, 439 ; accession of, 
440 ; as a ruler, 440 sqq ,. ; public works 

^’(jothicus, Emperor, defeats the 

Goths, 524 

— Appms, mission of, 2S3, sSs 
Csecug, Appiuj, constructs the Viu 


Appia, 77 

P., defeated off Brepana, 107 

Cleonymus, the Spartan, defeated by 


lioine, 79 

Cleopatra, and Ccesar, 312-33; and Mark 
Antony, 336, 350; receives giants o! 
Boman territory, 351 ; claims the 
Western empire, 354 ; Xlonie at war 
with, 33S figa- ; worsted by Octavius, 
361 ; death of, 362 

Clodius, P., as tribune, 220, as*; 

Uws of, 231 
Clusium, siege of, 66 
Colchester (Camulodunum), captured, 
462 ; a Bonian colony, 464 ; taken by 
the Xceni, 464 

Colchis, invaded by Pompey, 293 
Coliege, of augurs, opened to tho i>kbs, 
58 ; of priests, opened to the plebs. 
26, sS 

Collegia, See Guilds 
Colonies, the Roman, in TtaJy, 93 5 
govenimeut of, 94 

Comitia centuriata, constitution of the, 
47, 149: lendfied independent of 
patrician contiol, 58-9; and Ciesark 
dictatorship, 322 

Commageno, annexation of, 438 ; added 
to province of Syna, 500 
Coiumodus, Emperor, 474 
Common lands, disputes con<‘erning, 51 
Ouncilluin plebis, described, 50 sqq,^ 
X49: legalised, 54; treed from patnoian 
control, 38-9 

Concordia, settlement of, formcfl, 


41S n. 3 

ConsIHanus August!, nillce of, 484 
Consilium principis established, 483-4 
Conslans, Emperor, 533 
Constantino i,, Einx>eror, roign of, 


532-3 „ 

~ n., Emperor, 533 ^ 

Constiintinople lounded, 532-3 
Constant! us i,, made Cjesar, under 
Diocletian, 527 

II., Emperor, 533 

Constitution, theBonifin, in early times, 
19 sqq , ; republican form of, 142 ; 

settlement of, by Csesar, 318 t^qq , ; 
by Aiignstm, 367 m-, 388 m-'. 
the latter revised, 371 ; eud of, 

528-0 

Cottsulares, appointment of, 478, 480 
Consulate, the, established, 44-5 ; posi- 
tion of, 45, 48 ; patrician monopoly 
of, attacked, 55-6 ; reserved for tho 


nobility, iss«. 3; becomes secondary 
to the proconsulate, 187-8 ; enact- 
ments of Sulla concerning, 214 ; and 
the principaLe, 377, 390 bqq , ; under 
the Caisars, 448-9 
Coreyra, allied with Rome, 112 
Cordova, in Roman times, 4C6 
Cordus, Creinutino, writings of, 437 
Cormth taken by tho Achoeans j£*v,) , 
burned, 13S; coioUfSHd by Cit-hui, 
317 ; cack(d by the Gotho, 524 
Coin, the supply of, in Kon.e, 408 
Cornificius, L., serves under Oetavm< 
in Sicdy, 3^5 

Corsica, coded by Carthage to Romf, 
iTo; governniont (»f, by Romo, iii 
Cosa, colonised by 87 

Cosni'.ipohtaiiiMin. tashion of, *11 Rome, 
518 

Cotta. It Auroliuj, iaw refoini of, 210 
2 

M. Aui-eliuc, in Third "MUhrldatic 

War, sSq 

Cotys, ki!jg of Thrace, joins XVrnrm 
againat Koine, 23«; 

Councils, prnviTicirJ, deijcribcd, '',87 
Courts, iUo ‘pcipfitual,* con t-rol loci by 
the equGsiriaii order, ; liy thf^ 
senate, 213 ; by a mixed iiody, 210 v 
Orussus Dionius, Af., M.rves iiiid!*r 
Sulla, eoG; dofoata SikiiUu‘U.>. 218; 
joins Ponipoy, 219 ; allied wii ii C*rmr, 
223; joins the tipst trninivnafu, 21*9 
sqq ; commands m Syria, « ^ ; in 
Al csopolanna, 297; deftMlcd by th« 
Parthian?', 298 ; deaf.h of. 233 

M., serves under Octavius, 365 

F., orator, 1LI6 

— — “ P., serve*, in Ganl umler tUrnur, 
234; KubdiiuH Aquitania, 255; hci-vcn 
agauist tho PartlnanH. 298 
— ^ l\ Canid ins, in the CancaHUa, 
Crcinona, Roman colony fimndcd at., 

1 II ; colony of, 238 ; taken iind I'ackMii 
by Antoiiinn JYiinus, 472 
Cretan pirates, tho, mvagi^s of, 139 40 
Criminal law of Bonic, fonnUed liy 
8u1bt, 217 

Oiint«», baijtlc of, 342. See aho Cajiua 
Ouiiutator, Q, Eabins, in the Second 
Funi(s War, it 6 
Ounobeline, of Hritain, 461 
Curiiir, tho, described, 2f>-i ; procedure 
of, »4-s ; under the republic, 4*;, 47 
Curio, G, fienhoniiiH, us tribune, 220; 
in .Macedonia, 266 ; iu Kicdy, 304 ; tu 
Africa, 304 

OynoHcoi»halff^ battle of, 129 
Cyprus ceded ti> Ptolemy Euergetes ii., 
140 

Cjrciiafca made a Roman province, 299 
Cyroijc ceded to Vtolemy Euorgetes n,, 
140 

OyxicuH, siege of, 280 
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Dxcia, annexation of, 486, 490, 500-4; 

war with, 498 ; loss of, by Rome, 524 
Danube, the, Roman rule reaches to, 
264-6; boundary of the Augustan 
empire, 42X ; of the empire of the 
later Caesars, 458, 505; as frontier, 
under Vespasian, 406 
Dardanus, treaty made at, 276 
Deceravirate, the, appointed, 32-3 
Decius Mus, P., defeated at Sentlnum, 
81 

Decius, Braperor, slain by the Goths, 

Delotarus of Galatia allied with Rome, 
*95 

Delos, ceded to Athens, 137; made a 
fireeport, 139; slave-market of, 171 
Dentatus, M. Gunns, in Third Samuite 
War, 82; defeats Pyrrhus at Bene- 
ventum, 87 

Dertona, colony of, 238 
Dictatorship, the, in the early republic, 
48, 58 

of Ctaesar, reviewed, 315 sqq , ; con- 
trasted with the rule of the later 
emperors, 301-2 

Diocletian, Emperor, new administra- 
tive system of, 527 $qq. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus as an his- 
torian, 39, 40 
Diviciaciis, iEduan, 2sx 
Dolaballa, L. Cornelius, defeats the 
Kelts, 83 

Domitian, Binperor, claim of, 474; 
annexes territory beyond the Rhine, 
493 W ; frontier policy of, 496 
Drepana, Roman fleet defeated off, *07 
Drusos, M, Livius, X99; lailure of his 
plans for reform, 200 
— Nero Claudius, 341, 347; com- 
mands in Germany, 421 ; and the 
succession to Augustus, 428 
Duilins, 0 -, defeats Carthaginian fleet, 
at Mylm, xos 

Durostorum, legionary camp at, 505 
Dyrrhachlum, Cmsar repulsed at, 307-8 


Bbuboitbs, the, rising of, 258-9 
Ecnomus, defeat of Carthaginian fleet 
off, by Rome, 106 

Egypt, seeks alliance with Rome, loa ; 
Roman intervention in, 140 ; as a 
vassal of Rome, 299; made a Roman 
province, 262-3 ; under Augustus, 380 
Elbe, the, a boundary of the Augustan 
empire, 421 

Empire, the Roman, under the dicta- 
torship, 323 <99. ; after Fompey and 
Caesar, 299; at the death of Nero, 
^5 $qq,; under the Caesars in the 
west, 465 sqq ; in the East, 467; 
under the Flavians and Antonines, 
ssM ; «t the end of third century, 


526; divided among August! and 
Caesares, 527-8 

Empires, provincial, first established, 
522 

Bmporiae threatened by Hannibal, 1x3 
Ennius, Q., Hellenism of, 176, 179 
Ephesus, m the First Mithridatio War, 
274 ; freedom of, 277 71, 4 
Bpidamnus, allied with Rome, X12 
Epirus laid waste by the Goths, 524 
Bporedia, colony of, 238 
Equestrian order, founded, 192 n. i , 
exactions of, igS ; under Sulia, an n, 
1, 213; under Augustus, 401 sqq ; 
under Hadrian, 455, 481-2 
Brcfce, Carthaginian stronghold in First 
Punic War, 107 

Eryx, taken by Pyrrhus, 86; recaptaieu 
fur Carthage, xo8 

Etruria, state of, aftor Punic Wars, 123 ; 
in the Social War, 200; in Firat 
Civil War, 20S, 2x2; joins Catiline, 
228 ; southern, conquest and settle- 
ment of, by Rome, 67 
Etruscans, the, in the traditions, xo, 
17 ; hostile to Home, 16, 42, 62 ; origin 
of, 28 ; conquer Rome, 28 sqq . ; in- 
fluence of, on Rome, 8x sqq, ; decline 
of the power of, 65 
Eugenius, tyrant m Italy, 536 

Fabius, O., serves under CiBsar in 
Spain, 304-s 

— M,, defeated by Mitlu’idates, 289 
— Maximus, Q., wins battle of Senti- 
num, 8x 

Q., opposes Scipio's invasion of 

Africa, iiS 

— * Q., commands in Transalpine 
Gaul, 241 

Falerii, under Roman sway, 64 ; allied 
with Itome, 72 
Faventia, settlement of, 238 
Ficana, destruction of, 27 
Fidentia, settlement of, 238 
Fimbria, C* Flavius, sent against 
Sulla, 207 ; in First Mithridatic War, 
275-6 

Firmura colonised by Rome, 87 
Flaocus, Jj, Valerius, sent against Sulla, 
207 ; in First Mithridatic War, 275 
M. Fulvius, sent against the 
Salnvll, 241-3 

Flamininus, T. Quinettus, commands in 
Greece, 129; withdraws his troops, 

X30 

Flaminius, C., defeated by Hannibal, 
xxs ; agrarian law of, 144 
Fleet, the first Roman, formed, X05 
FioralSa instituted, 270 n. x 
Florentia, settlement of, ^8 
Fonteius, M., in Further Gaul, 247 
Fora deflned, 338 

Fonxtie includea in Roman statc^i 74 
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FrancMsa, extension of the, nnder the 
later Csesars, 485 ; by Claudius, 441 
Franks, invade the empire, S24'S> 538 
Freedmen, position of, under tho 
Csesars, 434 sqq, 

Fregellae, colonised by Rome, 75 ; cap- 
tured and re-captured in the Second 
Samnite "War, 77 

Frentani, the, allied TTVith Rome, 76 
Frisii, the, subject to Rome, 456 
Frontiers, the deUmitalion and de- 
fences of, under Augustus in Ihe 
West and South, 416; in the East, 
417 sqq» ; in ihe North, 420; under 
the Cwsars, ^56 qq. ; under the larer 
emperors, 489 sot/, ^ revolt on Ban- 
iibian, 406 

Fiicine Lake, dramin^' of the, 44Z 
Fulvia, wife of lilarlx Antonj , 334. 336, 
33S 

Pundi included in Roman oiate, 74 


Gabinius, a. , supports Fompey, 020-s, 


290 

Gades, a treaty state, 160 

Gaisenc leads the Vandals into Africa, 


Gams. See Cains 

Galatie, the, allied to Rnmo, 733 ; haras i 
Pergatniun, 140; m the First Mithri- 
datie War, 27 j ; rewarded by Fompey, 
295 

Galatia ruled by Amyntm, 351, 36:; 
province of, formed, 379 ; under 
Augustus, 380 

Galba, Ser. Sulpicius, pedigree of, 473 ; 

proclaimed emperor, 445, 470 
Galerms made Oa'sar under luocletian, 

537 

Gallicnus, Emperor, reign of, 52S-3 
Gallus, Emperor, buys olf the Goths, 
S *4 

C. Cornelius, raarjihes on Alex- 
andria, 361 

Gaul, under Octavius, 333, 337 ; under 
Augustus, 380; under the Cwsars, 
466 ; unsuccessful revolt of, 469 rqq. 

— lielgic, province of, 420 
Cisalpine, in First Civil War, co8 ; 

state of, before Caesar, 237; marie a 
province, 239 

— Cispadane, colonised, 124 

— Transalpine, under Rome, 239 sqq . ; 

Caesann, 231-2, 248 ; under lioiiian 

sway, 264 

— Transpadane, enfranchisement of, 

324 

Gauls, the, hostile to Rome, 4a ; sack 
of Rome by, 56, 66*7 
Gaicaca, siege of, 352 
Genabum, captured by Caesar, a 6 x 
Gentes. Set Patricians 
Geuthius of fllyria joins Ferseusagalnst 
Rome, X35 


Gergovia, Caesar advances on, 261 
Germanicus Cjpsar, as rival of Tiberins, 
434; commands beyond the Rhine, 
458 

Germans, the, Rome m conflict with, 
243 ; mvado Italy, 195, 243 

Germany, Cuitjar in, 256; Koiiiaa in- 
vasion of, 4CZ ; invaded by ilaiuw 
Coesar, 43C ; Roman advances on, 
under the Ca-scra, 457 
Ohibrio, M., <ietots Autiochiiw in. at 
Tlierniopyltts, 732 

M. Acilius, in Mithndntir War, 221 

Gladiators, riaingof, s-rtJ 
Olaucia, 0. Mervilnis, electiid a pruitor, 
IQS ; fall of, 19^ 

Goths, the, iii vatic the empue, 574 ; 
piracies of, 524 ; seithi in Alf» sia, 
S3S; revolt against V.ilens, 535? 
vasittn of, 539 

Governor of a province, thf*, powers of, 
163-4; term of office 163 n, j; lini 
responsibility to tht? <put*st.KMie repo- 
iundiH, r6^, 197 S; exLortionn of, 104, 
C16, 300 

Graetdnis, Tiberius, family of, 386 ; pro 
poses agrarian refoim, opens 

conflict with the seuatiu, 790 
~ Gams, ardacks tho seriaionai 
govorninent m Hiippf»rt of agrarian 
reform, 190 sqq. 

— T. hlemprouius, coinmamhi iii 
Sicily, tip in Spam, Z2i 
Gratiau, Empeior in the West, 533 
Greece, early connection i)f itoinc with, 
3E-2; allmuce of Homo with. t*v; 
tivedom of, x'rorimjned, 129; JVIithrn- 
datic coiiquf^nl of, 27 regained liy 
Sulifi, 274 ; invaded by tho GutUs, 
524; under Uoman rule, 1 ‘dAQQ, 
Greek cult uni, its influnn'o" on Uoman 
society, 175 s(jq, 

GifM'ks, tho Italian, in eonfiiet with, 
Ktnirin, 63; invoke the aid of Uoinn 
against tlio SabnllianH, 83 ; jom 
Pyrrhus against tho Homans, 85 
Guilds, the, of Rome, 124, 4ci(j-7 

ITAUiiiA, colonised by Rome, 8? 
Hadrian, Emperor, jKuUgreo of, 474*5 ; 
orgaiascfi the civil service, 4r,*{, 481-2 ; 
frontier policy of, 5x1-13 ; wall of, 51a 
flainiluar Rarca, (JarUiaginiau biaxlcr 
Jn First Punic War, 107 ; trr*at» for 
imae.e with itonie, xo8 ; his gnnerab 
ship, ToS’Q 

Hannibal, in Spain, its; inlH march 
into ftaiy, 174; defeats Roman army 
at CaimsB, 336; marches on Romiu, 
XX7; retires to Hruttium, itS; re- 
called to Africa, 119; defeated at 
Eaina, 779; his expulsion from Carth- 
laa; Join* Antiochus iii, tn 
OxeecOi 132 ; his dsaith* is* 
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Hasdrubal, in Spain, X13; marches into 
Italy, X17; defeated and slam at B. 
Metaurus, 218 

Hellenism, indnence of, on Roman 
society, 275 sgiq , ; and literature, 175 

, the, join the Germans against 
Rome, 345 ; migration of, into Gaul, 
34S sqq . : defeated by Caesar, 250 

Heraclea, its status as au ally of Borne, 
9* 

Hernicans, the, allied with Borne, 63 
sgg*; in couthct with Rome, 69; re- 
newal of the tieaty with Rome, 69, 
72 ; their territory annexed, 78 

Herod the Great, rules in J udtea, 360 

Herod Agrippa ii., kingdom of, annexed 
to Syiia, 506 

Hiero, king of Syracuse, attacks the 
Mamerfcmes of Messana, 104; allies 
himself to Romo in the First Punic 
War, 105; rules m Eastern Sicily 
under Rome, j 10 

Hirtius, A., in war of Mutina, 329 

Honorius, Emperor of the West, 536, 
541 sgg, 

Iloratius Flaccus, Q., escapes from 
Philippi, 333 ; at Brundusium, 343 
n. 2 

Hortensian law, the, 142, 152 

Hortensius, Q., 0|>poses Manilian law, 
222 

Huns, the, invade Italy, 54s 

Hyreanus, accession of, in Judaea, 293 


lAPTOES, the, subdued by Octavius, 
350 

lazyges, the, on the Danube, 48, 497 
Ibenans, the, conquered by Tigranes, 
285 ; conquered by Pompey, 293 
Iceni, the, 463 ; subjugation of, 464-5 
Ilerda, occupied by Pompey's forces, 
304-5 

Illyrian pirates, the, punished, xia 
Illyrieum or Illyria, Osesar in, 332-2, 
348; made a Roman province, 265 
n, 4 ; invaded by Octavius, 349-50 ; 
conquest in, 4x2 ; occupied by Alarie, 


Imperator, title of, defined, 3x9 
Irnpenura, the, defined, 250-1 
Inalpini, the subdued, ^xx-xa 
luduatria, settlement or, 338 
Insubres, the, invade Etruria, xxx ; de- 
feated at Telamon, xxx 
Interamna, colonised by Borne, 77 
Interrex, appointment of, 22 
Isauxia^ade a Roman province, 295 
Isle of wight captured, 462 
Isthmian Gomes, Romans admitted to 
the, XI 2 

Istria, conquest of, 265; added to 
Boman territory, 4x3 

allies, the, their relationship to 


Rome. 9x tgg, ; claim amalgamation 
with Rome, 198-9; revolt of, soo; 
concessions to, 202 

Italy, invaded by Hannibal, 114 ; ruled 
as a province under Diocletian, 529 ; 
invaded by the Huns, 545 

Janiculum, fortification of the, 27 
Jerusalem taken by Pompey, 293; by 
C. Sosius, 351 ; by Titus, 520 , Roman 
colony at, 5x1 

Jews, dispersion of the, 530 
Jovian Emperor, 534 
Judeea, invaded by Parthians,‘33S; ruled 
by Herod the Great, 360 ; annexed by 
Claudius, 441 ; province of, 500 
Jugurtha, Rome at war with, 194-5 
Julian, made Ocesar in Gaul, 529; Em- 
peror, 533-34; his campaign in rurbia, 
S34 

Junius, L., wrecked at Paohynus, 107 
Juridici, appointment of, 478 
Justice, administration of, under the 
Csesars, 4S2-3 

Kelts, the, hostile to Rome, 64 n. 2, 
79, 8r ; in conflict with the Etruscans, 
65 ; sack of Roma by, 66-7 ; defeated 
at Sentinum, 81 ; under Roman sway, 
237 sqq, ; of N. Italy, finally subdued, 
X24. See also Senones, Boil, Insubres 
King, oflice of, ax sgg ; method of ajj- 
pointing, 21-2 ; prerogatives of, 22-3 
Kings of Rome, 26 sgg. ; abolition of, 

KingsSip, the, and Osesar, 319 
Knights. See Equestrian oider 


Dabicum, captured by Rome, 65 
Labieuus, T., serves in Gaul under 
Ciesar, 349, 254, 261; defeats of 
Treveri, 23S-9 

Q., in Piiilihia, 328 ; heads Parthian 

invasion of Syria, 336 
Lacedeemoniaus, the, allied with Mith- 
ridates, 273 

Ltevimis, M. Valerius, defeated at the 
R. Liris, 85 

Lake BegiUus, battle of, 36, 6a 
lAmboesis, military station founded at, 
5^3 

Language, the Latin, x6» Sabine ele- 
ment m, x8 n. 5 

Lanuvium, 68 ; Rome at war with, 69 ; 

united with Roman state, 73 
Laodio^ deposed in Pontus, 268 
Laodicea, freedom of, 377 71. 4 
Ijarissa, Pompey at, 3^ 

Lars Porsena invades Rome, 36 
Latin League, the, established, 62-3; 
eaa of, 73 
— War, the, 72-3 

Latins, the, traditions of, 2, 8, 
i^elr origin, x6 ; their a,£biities wiih 
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ill 6 £%oman |)eopld| z6; allied with 
Kouie, 62-3, 69, 71 ; at war with Rome, 
72-3 ; united to Rome, 73-4 ; their 
relationship to Rome, 90- x 
Laiohnges, the, migration of, 248 sqq. 
Latus clavus defined, 393 
Laviuium, traditions on 7, 16 
Law, Roman criminal, founded bj 
Sulla, 217 

Legati, ojhce of, 3S0 sqq^ 

Leges Calpumiaj, 164, 202 ; lex Cam- 
pana, 230 ; L Canuleia, 55 : 1 . Claudia, 
X73; 1 . Cornelia de majestate, 216 
«.* 1 ; 1 . Cornelia do pro\\ ord. 216 
n * 1 ; 1 . Didia, 17Z ; 1 . Domitia, 214 ; 
L Faunia, 171 ; I. Gabinia, 221 ; L 
Hortensia, 58-9 ; 1 . Julia, 202 ; L Julia 
agrana, 230 ; 1 . Julia mimicipalis, 
414; leges Licmiai Sextise, 55, 1OS-9, 
1 , Manilla, 221, 289 agi ; 1 . Ogulnia, 
58; 1. Oppia, 170; 1. Orchia, 171; 
1 . Plautia Papina, 20a; 1 . provmcuu, 
157-S ; 1 . Valeria de provocatione, 48 ; 
1. Vatiuia, 231 ; h eacrata, 49 
Lemnos, battle of, 281; 

Lepidus, M. jaSmilmc, 216 

as rival to M. Antony, 326 ; joina 

Antony, 329 ; in the second triumvir- 
ate, 330; in Africa, 335, 337; in 
Sicily, 344-s ; deposed by Octavius, 
34 ^ 

Liemius, Stolo, G., rogations of, passed, 
56-7 

Liguriaus, the, held in check by Rome, 
X24 ; Rome aids Massilia against, 240, 
243. See Saluvii 

Lilybseum, Roman expedition to, xoj 
Limes of Hadrian, 512 

Transrenanus, 493 

Lincoln, Roman occupation of, 464, 4f)i, 
Lipara, Octavius at, 344 
Lins, the, battle at, 85 
Lissus, M. Antony lands at, 308 
Literature of Rome, influenced by 
Greek thought, 175-d; under the 
Flavians and Antonines, 5xd<i7 
Li via, wife of Octavius, 341 -a ; aids the 
succession of Tiberius, 429 
iSivy, as an historian, 39-40 ; sources of 
his information, 09-xoo 
London under the Romans, 464, 465 
Luca, conference of, 23a 
Luoanians, the, allied with Rome, 76 ; 
attacked by the Bamnites, 79; de- 
feated by Rome, 83; join Pyrrhus 
against Rome, 85; after the Punic 
Wars, zas ; in the Social War, 20X-2 ; 
in First Civil War, ao8, aia 
Luceres, the, tribe of, 17 n, 3 ; 19 
Luceria captured by Rome, 76 
Luctenos heads the rising of the 
Oadurci, a6o 

Liicullus, L., in Hacedonia, a66; in 
First Hithridatie War, 276; in Third 


MitUridatlc War, 280 m- J invades 
Pontiis, 281-3 ; invades Armen m, 5 
recalled to Home, 2S9 
Ludi Apollmares mstitnlud, 170 ti. 1 
Lugdunenbis Gallia, province of, foi'ineil, 
379 

Lngilunum (Lyons), school at, 466 ; 
battle of, 52 X 

Luna, colony of, foniiod, 124 

Luperei, race of the, 14 

Lubitania, province of, formiid, 379 ; 

under Augustus, 38 
Lyeaonia ceded to 133 

Lycia ceded to Rhodein 133; given Uj), 
139 ; ooiuiuered by Mithi'idates, 271* ; 
regained, 275 

Lj^iia ceded to Pcigaiamn, 133 ; be- 
comes a Roman province, 266 

Ma* iiiDONiA, made a Roman province, 
136; taxation of, by Rome, 161; 
under the Caisars, 462 ; held by 
Brutus and Casmus, 332 
Maeedoniaii frontier, the, wars on, 
205-6 

War, First, 126 

Srcoiid, J27-S 

Third, X34 4.70. 

Machares, subinltn to Luciillns, 28s 
Mreeenas, C, CilmiiB, joins Octavius, 
343 ; in Rome, 349 ; and the hucocs - 
»iou to Anguntus, ^28 
Magidiobriga, the iKdui defeated at, 251 
Magistracy, the, and the Bcnate, 144 
sqq , ; and the A.Shembly, 149 ; jioworrf 
of, 150 sqq,; couhtitution of, is«-3; 
crippled by Bulla, 213; and Ore-sar's 
Tuct'itorship, 323-4 ; under the 
Cicsars, 390 sqq, ; under the later 
Ca‘Hars, 477-8 
Magnentius, ISmperor, 533 
Magnesia, battle of, 132-3 
aiugnopolis, founded, 296 
M«igo, lands in Liguria, 119 
Mams, camp at, 502 
Majonan, Rmjioror in the West., S4<> 
Malllus, M,, defeated by the Gormami 
at Arausio, 24.4 

Mannliiis, O., defeated at L. Regillus, 36 
Maiiilius, O., supports J’onipey, «2o; 
law of, 221 

Marcellus, M., and the snccossion to 
Augustus, 428 

Marcomanni, the, 496; invade Italy, 

Manus, 0 ., elected to command In 
Kumldia, 194-5 ; defeats the Oiinbri 
and Teutouos at Aqute Bextim, and 
the Raadlue Plain, X95, 246-7 ; allieii 
with Glaucia and Baturninui, tgs; 
military reforms of, 197; serves in 
the Social War, sox ; contests the 
eommand against Mithridales, 204; 
fl«MH from Rome 205 
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Marins, C., {the Tmugcf), defeated at 
Prceneste by Sulla, ao? 

Marrucxni, the, allied with Rome, 78 
Marsi, the, allied with Borne, 75 * 7^1 
the Social War, 201 

Masinis&a, receives JP, Scipio in Africa, 
iiS; rewarded by Borne, 1x9; leagued 
with Rome against Carthage, 122 
^lassacre of Homans in Greek cities^ 


Massilia, threatened by Hannibal, 113 ; 
allied with Rome, 240 ; Csesar at, 304, 
306 

Mattiaci, the, 494 ; furnish soldiers, 495 
Mauretania, allied vrith Rome, 299; 

anne’?cd by Claudius, 441, 459-60 
Maximian, Augustas with l)iocletian, 
527, 532 

Masiminus, Emperor, defeats the Ale- 
nianni, 524 

Maximus, tyrant in Gaul, 533 
Media, conquered by Tigranes, 285 ; 
invaded by Antony, 352 j allied with 
Antony, 35s 

Meiliolaniuin, growth of, 239 
Moll tone, legionary camp at, 500 
Menapii, the, invaded by Germans, 256 ; 
rising of, 259 

Menas betrays Sardinia to Octavius, 


34 ® 

Mesopotamia, Tigranesin, 285 ; invasion 
of, by Crassus, 297-8 ; conquered by 
Trajan, 509 

Messana, conflict of Romans and 
Carthaginians at, X04 
Metanrus, R., battle of, 118 
Metellus, CseeiUus, commands in 
Numidia, 194-5; refuses obedience to 
the Appuleian laws, 196 
~ Pius, Q. CseciliuB, se3rves under 
Sulla, 208 

Mozentius, of Csere, In the traditions, 30 
Military system, the Roman, reformo<l 
by G. Gracchus, 190; by Marius, 197 ; 
by Augustus, 422 $qq^ See also Army 
Hisennin, treaty of, 337 
Mithridates Euergetes allied with 
Rome, 268 

— -Bupator (the Greet), rise of, 141, 
268 *qq . ; at war with Rome, In Asia, 
27X-2 ; in Greece, 27304 ; instigates 
massacre of Romans, 272; defeated 
by Fimbria, 275 ; makes treaty with 
Rome, 275 » wages a Third War 

with Rome, 279 aqq , ; aids Tigranes 
against Rome, 286-7^; regains Pontus, 
289; defeated by Pompey, 292; his 
exile, 29a ; death, 294 

of Pergamns, relieves Osesar at 
Alexandria, 313 

Hithxidatie Wars, the First, 271 sgffi. 5 
Second, 278-9 ; Third, 279 
ICoetda, petty wars in, 266 ; subdivision 
aif ; under Augustus, 380 


Mogontiacnm, headquarters of Roman 
troops, 457 

Mens Sacer, treaty of the orders at, 
49 

Mummius, L., presides over a commis- 
feion in Greece, 337-8 

Mniida, battle of, 314 

Municipal Syctem of Augustus, the, 
4x4-15 ; of the later Cmsars, 4S6-7 

— law in the provinces under the 
emperors, 4S8-9 

offices, the, waning popularity of, 

5*5 

Mnrena, L., carries on Second Hithri- 
datic War, 27S-9 

Mntina, Roman colony founded at, iix, 
338 ; war of, 328-9 

Myim, battle of, 105 ; captured by M, 

Mysua.^ced^^to Pergamuin, 133; be- 
comes a Roman province, 266 


NABAT-ffiAN kingdom, annexation of, 506 
Narbo founded, 343 
Narcissus, minister of Claudius, 442 
Nauiochus, battle oft', 345 
Navy, the Roman, foundation of, 105 
Neapolis as an ally of Rome, gx 
Negotiatores, defined, X73 
Neoptolemus in the First Mithridatic 
War, 272 

Nepete, allied with Home, 64 ; colonised 
by Rome, 67 ; boundary of Roman 
territory, 79 

Nepos, Julius, Emperor of the West, 
546 

Nequinum colonised, So 
Nero, C* Claudius, defeats Hasdrubal, 
atR Metaurus, xx8 

— Emperor, pedigree of, 362, 443; 
accession of, 443; aspects of his 
reign, 4« m- 5 death of, 44s . 

Nerva, Emperor, pedigree of, 467-8 
Nervii, the subjugation of, 254 ; rising 
of, 258-0 

New Carthage, Hannibal at, 1x4 
Nicomedes of Bithynia in the Firsti 
Mithridatic War, 270 sqq » ; restored, 
276 

Nicopolis founded, 29a n. t, 396 
Niger, O. Pescennius, disputes acces- 
sion of Severus, 521 

Nisibis, capture of, 288 ; (by Trajan) 509 
Nobles, the, position of, 143, 153 sqq, ; 

under the Caesars, 450-x 
Nola captured by Rome, 77 
Momentum united with the Roman 


state, 73 

Norba, massacre at, 2x2 
Norbanus, 0 *, defeated by Marius at 
Capua, 297 ; flees to Rhodes, 208 
Koreia, battle at, 244 
Korieum, under Augaatns, 380; annexed 
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by Augusltts, 4SJ?, 4ao; invaded by 
barbarians, 514 
Kovn?, legionary camp at, 503 
Noviodnnum, captured by Caesar, 261 
Numa PoiupiUus, traditions of, 7, 26 
Numantia, capture of, 121 
Numidia, affairs in, 191; allied witb 
Romo, 299 

Ocnrcutinai, allied witb Bomo, 80 
Octavia, wife of M. Antony, 337, 343 
344 ; divorced, 353 

Octavia, wife of Nero, munlerod, 4^4 
Oetavms, C., rival to it, Antony, 327 
sqq. ; in second triumvirate, 330 cqq ; 
governs in Italy, 334-s ; in tlio Pern 
sine War, 334-5; makes treaty with 
AnttiiJj^at RruniUismm, 336-7; rules 
in the West, 337, 341 ; marries Ijivia, 
3^1 ; at war with Sextus Poinpeius, 
342 sqq ; renews the triumvirate with 
Antony, 343 ; deposes Lepuina, 346 ; 
supreme la the Weat<, 347-S ; reforms 
of, 348-9 ; at war v, ith the Pannonians, 
349-50 ; at war with Antony, 354 rqq. ; 
his licrory at Actium, 357 sqq, ; re- 
coi ves tlie submission of the Ba«t, 359 
sqq, ; triumph of, 364-5 ; reniorca the 
lepuhlic, 363; character of, 366-7; 
assumes the cosnonien of Augustus 

('/ V,) 

Odisiiathus of Palmyra tiaurpn the 
power in the East, 523 
Odoacer rules in Italy, 546-7 
Oescus, camp at, 505 
Opitergmm burnt by barbariana, 5x4 
Opiiina, Q., in the First Mithndatic 
War, 271 

Orrhoinenos, battle of, 275. 

Orders, the two, conllict of, 45, sqq, 

of Augustus, 40s sqq. 

Oreytes, the Pannonian, regency of, 546 
Oricum, submits to Cmaar, 307 
Orodofi? of Farthia allied with Brutus 
and Cassius, 337 
Osca allied with Coasar, 306 
Ostia, foundation of, 27; ravaged by 
pirates, 290 ; liarbour of, built, 441 
atho. Emperor, accession of, 470-1; 
pedigree of, 473 

pACHYifus, Roman fleet wrecked at, 
107 

Pacorus, of Farthia, invades Syria and 
Judaea, 338 sqq, 

Pfeligni, the, allied with Home, 75, 78; 

in the Social War, 201 
PiEstum, colonised by Romo, 87 
PaltEopolis provokes war with Rome, 75 
Palestine, Pompey in, 293 
Pallas, minister of Olaudfus, 442, 454 
Palmyra, under Odsenathus, 523; de- 
stroyed, 523 


Pumphyiia, coinKueiod by Mithi'idates, 
272 ; made a Roman province, 395, 
379 ; under Augustus, 380 
Panuonia, under Augufitiu?, 380; subju- 
gatiou of, ijic, 420; mutiny m, 434 5 
Bubdni«ion of, 505 

Inferior, iwovinee of, 503 

Pannonian War, the, 349-30 
Paiiorinuo, taken by J^yrrhun, 86 ; Cap- 
tured by Home, 107 

Pansa, C. V^tbiua, in war of Mutina, 329 
Panticapfeiini, siege of, 294 
JF*aplilagoina, allied to Rome, 133 
Paris, Utnsar at, 2-9 
Parma, e<"doTiy of, 

Parthamasins, king of Arnienia, ^,07; 
Invades Syria, 508 ; deposed iiy Tra- 
jan, and executed, 508 
J^arthia, rise of, 141 ; invasion of, by 
Crassns, 297-8; Nero at war with, 
459 ; Trsjan at war wiMi, 506 sqq , ; 
Chosroes rf'gaiiii'j crown of, c-ri 
Parthianr., the, hi Armenia, eitp 510 
Patrtp, Antony at, 3^0 
Patres, or nldera, the*. Senate 
PatiicianM, the order of, desenhed, 45 
sqq , ; ofheoN con lined to, 1437?. i, 214 
-“•and riebeiaiis, conflict betwt'Ciii, 
45 term I nation, 59 

Paulinua, (J, Suetonam, legato In 
Britain, 464, 46^ 

Paulus, L. A^milius, defeated at CaniKP, 
ir6; defeatrt Penious at Pydna, 1^5 
Pedum, united with the Ufumm Htatii, 


Pelasgi, the traditions of, e, 5 
Pelnsium, death of i’^ompey at, 3x2; 

taken by Octavius, 361 
Pergainum, allied with Rome, 127 8, 
132, 734 ; harsh trcaimont of, liy 
Rome, 139-40; made a Homan pro- 
vince, 141, 266-7 

Perseus of Macodon, provokes war with 
Romo, 135; defeated at i^ydna, 135; 
death of, 13s 

Persians, the, driven from the Eastern 
Empire by OdamaUms, 523-6 
Perusia, siege of, 334; rebuilding of, 


4^3 

Porusine War, the, 334-5 

Petra, Poxnjmy at , 308 

Petreius, M,, serves in Spain, 303-4; 

submits to Omsar, 306 
Pharnaces, submits to Pompey, 294; 
recovers Pontus, 313; defeated by 
Oirsarat Eela, 313 
Fharsalus, battle (;f, 300 sqq, 

Philip of Macedon, alfieci with Hannibal 
against Rome, 1x6; withdraws from 
the alliance, xx6; oiiposition of 
Rome to, za6 ; his designs on Egypt, 
If^r^ffeated at Oynoscephala^ *29^ 

his attitude to Rome, *34-3 
PhiUppi, battles at, 3x1, 332-3 
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Philo, Q. Publilius, law of, 58 ; the 
first proconsul, 97 

Phraates iii., of Parthia, as rival of 
Rome, 290 

IV., reign of, 351, 360; makes peace 

with Augustus, 422 

Phrygia, ceded to Pergamura, 133 ; 
becomes a Romtin province; 267 2 ; 

conquered by Mithridates, 272 ; re- 
gained, 27S 

Picentes, the, allied with Rome, 80; 
colonised, 82 ; enfranchised by Rome, 
87 

Piet or, Q. Fabius, as an historian, 3, 
39 > 9 ^ 

Picts and Scots, raids of the, 538 
Piso, L. Caipumius, as an historian, 41 
— 0., conspiracy of, 44s 
Placentia, Roman colony founded at, 
111, 238 

Planeiis, L. Munatins, in war ot 
Mutina, 329 ; fiees from Asia, 338 
Plautius Silvanus, A., British espedi- 
tiou of, 462 

Plebeians, the order of, described, 45, 
sqq^i first secession of, 49; second, 
53 ; offices confined to, 143 vim x 
Plebs urbana. See Populace 
Pola, settlement of, formed, 4*a 3 

Poleino rules in Pontus and Lesser 
Armenia, 360 

Police of Rome, organised by Augustus, 

Poli?orluni, destruction of, 27 
Pollentia, settlement of, 238 ; battle of, 

Po^fio, 0, Asinius, in war of Mutina, 329 
Polybius, carried captive to Rome, 
X37 ; sources of his information, 99, 


minister of Claudius, 442, 454 

Pompeii, earthquake at, 444 
Porapeiopolis, founded, 296 
Pompelus, On* (Pompey the Great), 
serves under Sulla, 208 ; commands 
in Spain, 2x7; triumph of, 2x$-t9; 
commands in the East, 221 <22 ; returns 
in triumph, 229; heads the first 
triumvirate, 229 xqq , ; supports 
Cicero, 232; commands in Spain, 
233 ; elected sole consul, 233 ; aban- 
dons Italy, 235 ; his command in the 
Bast, 291 299. ; his triumph, 294; 
gathers forces against Csesar, 303, 
marches from Petra, 308; 
defeated at Pharsslus, 309 290. ; flight 
and death of, gix-xa 
Pom|»elus Sextus, as rivhl to Antony, 
326 ; at war with the second triiunvir- 
ate, 33x ; makes treaty of Miseuum 

with Octavlns, 337; defrats Octavius 


at se% 342 f defeated off Kaulodhus, 
,S4S;5ea1^of, 346 ^ 


345 ; death or, 346 
Pompobia, tribe of, formed, 


‘ Pons sublicius, the, building of, 27 
Pontia colonised by Borne, 77 
Pontifical college the, confined to 
nobility, 214 

Pontus allied with Rome, 140 ; in- 
vaded by L. Lucullus, 281 sqq . ; 
ruled by Folemo, 360 ; annexation of, 
459, 499; Western, forms a Roman 
province with Bithynia, 295 
Pophcola, P. Valerius, law of, 48 
Poppaea, wife of Nero, 444 
Populace of Rome, the, composition of, 
173 ,* as a political force, 174 ; in the 
time of Augustus, 203 sqq, 

Postumus, tyrant in Gaul, 322 ; defeats 
the barbarians, 524 
Proefecti, ofidee of, 380 
Praefectus annonae, ofilce of, 40S 

prsetorio, office of, 473-4; made 

judicial, 483 

urbis, office of, 409; increasing 

powers of, 477 3 

vigil um, office of, 410 

P»'aeneste, 27; Rome at war with, 69; 
Oinna receives aid from, 206 vi, i ; 
battle at, 207 ; destroyed, 20S %. i, 212 
Prmlors, the, number of, increased, 
X52, 214 ; in Western Sicily, Sardinia, 
and Corsica, xzx ; and the principato, 
^ 377» 390/3?- ^ , 

Prsetor urbanus, offiee of, created, 57 
Prasutagus, king of the Iceni, 464 
Prefects, the, duties of, 95 
Principate, the, founded, 370 sqq , ; 
nature of, 374 sqq, ; growth of the 
power of, 376-7; becomes a perma- 
nent office, 446-7 

Frivemuim colonised by Rome, 74 
Probus, Emperor, 523; defeats the 
Pranks, 525 

Proconsulate, the, established, 97, 
165-6 ; provincial rule of, 167-8 ; pre- 
ferred to the consulate, 167-8; and 
the principate, 377, 390 sqq, , 
Procurators, office of, 380-2; increased 
by Hadrian, 481-2 

Proscriptions, the, of Marius, 206; of 
Sulla, 2xx; of the second tnum- 
virate, 330-1 

Fxovince, a Homan, defined, X56 vi, 3, 
Z58 ; organisation of, 157 sqg, ; self- 
government allowed In, 160-1 ; posi- 
tion of the governor of, 162 sgq. 
Provinces, the Roman, state of, under 
the republic, 299 sqq,; under the 
Flavians and Antonmes, 488-9; dis- 
tress in the, under the last emnerors, 

537 ‘ 

Provincial system, the Roman, 156 sqq, ; 
defects of, x64-5, 299 egg. ; reformed 
by Augustus, 379 sag, 

Frusias, of Bithynfa, joins Perseus 
against Rome, 13^; ffivoured by 
Rome, T40 
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Piolemics, til©, a 1136(3 to Bodip, 267 
Ptolemy Fhilometor, restoration of, 
X40 

Euergetes is-, ohtaiJia Cj^rcne and 

Cyprus, 140 

XKi. and Cjpsar, 313 

Pttlilioazii, deliuod, 173; appointed 
judges in the law courts, /S*ce! aho 
Equestrian order 

Public land!?, the, o<2CUpie'l h>/ the 
rich, 1S7-S; proposals lor allottncafc 
of, 187; by tho Gracchi, 3S9 (f/f?. ; re- 
occupatiou of, 19:^- 3; granted to 
veterans, sjs, 413, 486 
Public Provinces, tho, under Auguytar. 

3S2 fSf/fJ. 

Publilia, triDe of, formed, 6G 
Puuic War, fcho First, 104 ujr/, t cceueral 
asi>eofcs of, 108 s/yg, ; St^cond, 1x3; 
Third, 123 

I’uteoli, colony of, formed, xv4 
Pydna, battle (jf, S3S 
Pyrrhus, king of Lpirnn, his character 
and amis, 33-4 ; aids the Tsirentincs 
against Rome, 83; defcals Limviuns 
at the liiris, 8s; lu Sicily, 86; at- 
tempts to treat with Rome, S6 ; in 
Apulia, 86; engages the Cartlia- 
pmiaua in Sicily, 86; <iefpated at 
Beneventum, 87; quits Italy, 87 

Quaui, Snvaaioas of the, 514, 539 
Qusestio de repetundis, estalidinhed, 
264; changes in its constitution, 

X9I-2, 813 

Quteslors, the, position of, 163; num- 
ber of, increased by Snlla, 214 
Qucestorsliip, the, becomes a plebeian 
ofllce, 55 

RABiaxas, 0., prosecutfion of, 233, 329 
Baetia, under Augustus, 380; annexed 
by Augustus, 412, 420; invaded by 
barbarians, 514 
Rainnes, the, tribe of, zp 
Ratiara, camp at, 505 
Kaudme plain, battle on tho, 295, 347 
Rauraci, the, migration of, 24S S79; 
Ravenna, barbarian settlements ut, 514 
Reforms of Ojesar, 317-18 ; of Augustus, 
377 r/77. 

Regulus, M. Atilius, Roman gnneral in 
First Punic War, to6 ; dtfeated by 
Xanthippus near Garthagc, 106-7 
Reign of terror m Rome, under Sulla, 
ssxx^sqq,; under the second trium- 
^le, 330-x 

Reims, Ca'sar at, 259 
Heligiou, reformed by Augustus, 398 
Reml, the, allied with Rome, *53 
Remus, traditions oi^ a, 6, 9 
Republic, Roman, beginning of the, 
28, 36, 43 s^g , ; traditions concerning, 
39 Mqg, ; a patrician body, 47 ; decay 


MU 


of, ao5, 2wS, ai-j-jb, 2i9-'ai»: and 
Oiesar’fi difintorubip, .uo mpt , ; re- 
stored by OctaViUH, 
lies racroniiii, oiiice of, 44 ; conliucd to 
patrjc*auw, 243 n, 3 
Rbrtgium, allied to ftoioc, S7 
Uliiuo, tho, m.'ido Ute i)»>uudai*y of (hiiil, 
256; crossed by Cu .iai', '.*,,6, 21,0 11- 3; 
a bouiidary of the iioiiuin Minpirc, 
42S-2, 450-7, 523 ; nu*' 5 irjii'r of auxiliary 
forcoH on, 490; anii(*x:ttit»n bt^yoml, 

'(03 

Rhodij."; .illinl with Ronits 132, 

234; iiai&h treatiiieiit of, liy 
139, 140; attached by tMiLliridat (*h, 
278 

lluiiifirp, tbe Rueve, ruif'ii iit Italy, r;|6 
lioa(*n, i*0'iytni('1.i(Ui ni\ iii i;i..alpiio* 
Gaul, i'lG; repairing and extension 
of, 4J2 J3 

Roman pi^t }»ln. tho,. Go !r .I'diidt.os with 
the; i-uliiiB, id; ucii-Latm (douieiit.s 
in, 17 rqy. ; (tlvnuom. of 19 ; 

Wtiaitihy ('onridnou of, 0/7, 

Rome, <*arly tradittonn coih*(M'iiiii}% 

I sfig , ; Uieir ''iWgiis 3 ; hr.tonc.ii 

valuf;, 8 S77. ; uile of, 3 », 14; com- 
posed of Koveral Kepfirato eoiiiTtiiitd- 
tic'i, 13 ; pirdiubb o<it(*of fonuda- 

tion, IS ; biugn 26 577*; foiUtica- 
tioii of, 27-8; Tf division into four 
districts, aS; Einmean oomiuent of, 
a8 aqg^ ; brought into conhnd# with 
Greece, 31-2, 126, 141 ; Ksude of, by the 
Oanls, 56, 66-7; nnder the repuldns, 
39 W' 5 bncomeH mijireme in Italjr, 
6 j »qg,, ra idfdiboTuncaii 

power, 103 W* * the RaHt, ivd /177., 
266^(77.; revolution in, i8r sqq,; under 
Sulla, 810 sqq * ; nndff tlie tirnt triunu 
virate, 230 sqq,; untler Oienar, 30a aqq ; 
under the Kurond triumvirate, 323 
sqq.; under Augustus, 364 sqq . ; under 
the Riiipcrors, 431 fttjq. ; degradation 
of, under Diocletian, 530; sacked by 
the Vandals, 546 

Romulus, iraditlnns of, t, 2, 6, 9, 13, *5 
Rubicon, the, crossed by Oa sar, 234 
Rnllnuw, the Goth, 541 
liuUiaiius, <2. Fabius, 80 
RuRus, P. Servilitm, agrarian law of, 
824 • defeated by Oloern, 227 
Rutilius Rufus, P., conde in nation of, 
198 

Sauatina, tribe of, created, 67 
Babidlians, ^©©Babnies 
Babines, the, in the traditions, 10, *3 i 
hostile to Rome, x6, 6a; InvaHioxi of 
Rome by, 17 Bqq, ; their territory an- 
nexed by Borne, Bs; enft’anchisod by 
Home, 87 ; in the Social War, aoo 
Sacrovir, Julius, rising of, 467 
SsQcular Games, the celebration of, ^8 
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Sflijuntum taken by Hannibal, 113 
Saluvii, the, Borne at War ^nth, 24i-» 
Samnites, the, conquests of, 65-6 ; in- 
vade the Campania, 71 ; form a league 
with Rome, 71 ; defeated by Route, 
84: join Pyrrhus against Rome, 85; 
hnaJ conquefc.! of, and alliance with 
Rome, 8c ; m the Social War, soi-c ; 
in first Oiv!!l War, so8, 212 
Samnite War, the First, 71-2 : Second, 
75 sff/j. ; TJiird, 79 , , „ 

Sammum, invasion of, by Rome, 77; 

finally coriquc-red by Rrnne, 87 
Samos, ceded to Athens, 137 
Sapor. See Saasanid® 

Saracens, the, 539 

Sardinia, Cartlmgmiun inl,ru&ioii in, 
103; ceded to Rome, no; occupied 
for Cfesar, 304; under the Caesars, 
466 

Sarmizegethusa, garrison at, 503; 
Roman colony, 504 

Sassanidee, the Icings of Persia, invade 
Syria, 525-6 ; invade Armenia, 526 
Satneum colonised, 68 
Saturmnus, Ii. Appuleius, elected a 
tribune, xgs ; Ins agrarian and corn 
laws, *95.6 ; fall of, 196 
Saxon pirates, the, raids of, 539 
Sctfivola, P. Mucins, lawyer, 186 
Scapula, Pp Ostorius, commands in 
Britain, 462-3 

Scaums, H. Aurelius, taken prisoner 
by the Germans, 245 
Scipio Africanus, P., expels the Oartha- 
‘ginians from Spain, 118; invades 
Africa, 118 ; defeats Hannibal at 
2ramia, X19 ; in Asia Minor, 132-3 
Scipio, Africanus, P., the younger, in 
Spain, r2t 

iSBmilianus P. Cornelius, «*om- 

mands in Africa in Third Punic War, 

X23 

L, Cornelius, commands in Asia 

Minor, 132 

Nasica, opposes Third Punic War, 

1:23 

Sejanus, minister of Tiberius, 435 
Seteucidm, the, kings of Syria, 267, 293 
Sena, coloni«ied by Rome, 83, 93 
Senate, the, described, 2z, 23-4; ascen- 
dency of, 143 8qq,f powers of, 
T44 tqq,, 153 ; composition of, *46-7, 
150; procedure of, 147-S, 150; autho- 
rity of, challenged, x8i nqq, ; inherent 
weakness of, 189-3; supremacy of, 
attacked by the Gracchi, 100 sqq . ; its 
power restored by Sulla, 213-4; 
purged, 219 ; under Cesar’s dictator- 
ship, 320 sqq, ; enlarged by Osesar, 
32a ; reformed by Augustus, 399 egg. ; 
muctions of, 39s sgg. ; under the 
Geesars, 449-50 ; under the later 
Otesars, 478-9 


Senatorial order, the, described, 394-5, 
401 ; under the later Caesars, 479-80 
Seneca under Nero, 444 
Senoues, the, defeated by Rome, 83; 

rising of, 259 
Sentinum, battle of. Sr 
Sentms C-, defeat ct. 263 
Seqaani, the, invite the aid of Ariovis- 
tus against the .dijdui, 251 
Sertonus, Q., m Spam, 20G n. 2, 217; 

allied with Mitliridatcs, 279 
Servian wall, the, built, 13, 13 
Seiia colonised, 68 

Seven HiUs, 13 ; names of the, 14 n, «? 
Severus, 1 j. Septimms, Empeior, pedb 
gree of, 47s ; reign of, 321 
Sextius, fj., law of, 56-7 
Sicily, Pyrilms in, S6; Carthaginian 
invasion of, 103 ; resisted by Rome, 
X04 sgg. ; evacuated by the Cartha- 
gmiau forces, loS ; and ceded to 
Rome, iio; government of, under 
Rome, xzo-xi ; Carthaginian forces in, 
116; Rome again supreme, 116, 118 ; 
P. Seipio in, iiS; under Roman rule, 
i2o-r ; taxation of, 161 ; occupied for 
Csbsar, 304; Sextus Pompems m, 332, 
342-3; invaded by Octavius, 344-5; 
under Augustus, 3S3 
Signia, built, 35 ; captured by Octavius, 
350 

Sikels, tradition of, x, 15 
Sslanus, M. Junius, defeated by the 
Germans, 244 
Silenus as an historian, 99 
Silures, the, hostile to Rome, 463 
Silvanus, tyrant, in Gaul, 533 
Singara captured by Trajan, 509 
Sinope, Mithridates at, 268; freed, 28a 
Sipontum colony of, 186 97. 1 
Slaves, general use of, in Rome, X7X, 178 
Social War, the, names and plans or the 
rebel tribes, 200-1 ; outbreak of, sqo ; 
progress of, 20T • 

Society, Roman, early state of, ryx-s; 
later wealthy state of, 168 sgg,, *y»*35 
influence of Hellenism upon, X75 $qq» I 
dangers of this influence, 177-8 
Sora taken In Second Samnite War, 77 
Sosius, 0., in Syria* 351 
Spain, Invaded by Carthaginians under 
Hamilcar Barca, 112-T3 ; under Roman 
rule, 120 sgg. ; taxation of, by Rome, 
x6x; Oseaars first campaign 304 
sqq, ; second, 3x4 ; under the 
466 ; enfranchisement of, 485 
— Hither, as a Roman province* 
under Augustus, 380 
Bpairta sacked by the Goths, 524 
Spartacus heads rising of gladiatiM 
2x3, 2x8 

Spoletium, Hannibal at, J15 
Statianus, Opplus, in the Parthian War, 
35a 
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Stellatina, tribe of^ created, 67 
Stilicbo, tlie vandal, 541 
Strabo, Cn. Pompeius, enfranchiaes 
Gaul, 239 

Strassburg, camp at, 50c 
Suabo-Sarmatir*n war, 49S 
Suessa, colonised by Koma, 77 
Suevi, the. Mtenipt to invauic Gaul, 
£*5? ; the, settle lu Spain, 543 
Sugambri, tLe, crushed, cs^ 

Sulla, Ii. Cornelius, serves m the Social 
War, 201 : marches on Homo, 205 ; 
commands against Mitliridates, 205 5 
returns to Home, 207; crushes tno 
Marian party, 207-8 ; as dictator, pro 
sqq, ; coniditiiiional legislation of, 
213 $qq , ; m Macedonia, 266 ; in the 
First Mithridatie tVar, 270, 273 ; 
riKthes peace with IMithridates, 274 
3 qq . ; settles 111 Asia Minor, 276-7 
— r., serves under Cmsar at Pliar- 
salus, 310 

Sulpicms Ilufns, P., laws of, 204; 
earned, 205 ; llies from Rumo, 205 ; 
end of, 205 V. 2 

Sutrinin allied \\ ith Rome, 64 ; colonised 
by Rome, 67 ; a hciindary of Rf^man 
territory 79 

Syracuse, 103; revolts against Rome, 
tx 6; recaptured, xi6 
Syria, Roman intervention in, 140; 
undor Tigran es,27Q, 285; annexed by 
Poinpcy, 293; held by Brutus and 
Cassius, 332 ; invaded by Parihiana, 
338; under Augustus, 3S0; under 
OdnsnalhuH, 523 

Tables, the xir., issued, 52 
Taefarmas, rising of, 460, 465 
Tacitus, C, Conivlius, his estimatn of 
Tiberius, 435 

M. Claudius, Emperor, 523 

Tfip\tTto9f in the traditions, 30 
Taientum, at war with Rome, 84 ; sur- 
rendered to Home and dismantled, 
87; nearly taken by Carthago, 104; 
besieged by llamiibal, 117; meeting 
of Anioiiy and Octavius at, 34 3-4 
Tarquins, the nniirovmcnt of Home 
by, 27.S, 32: Etruscan oiigin oi, 30; 
their expulsion from Rome, 35-6; and 
attompt(‘d restoration, 36, 62 
Tarracina, 00 Ionised, oB, 74 
Tarsus, Ctesar at, 313 
Tannus, land of the, 404 
Tauroinonium, Qctavius at, 34s 
Taurus, Btatilius, rules in Atnea, 347 
Taxation, of the Roman provinces, xdi- 
s, z68 : of Asia, regulated hy the 
Gracchi, 190-1 ; revised by Augustus, 
383-6 

Teanum, Sulla at, soy 
Telamon, battle of, xxt 
Telleme, destruction of, 97 


'iemple of Julius Cfiesar, 399; of Mars, 
399; of ApoUo, 599 
Temples restorcii by Augustus, 398 
Teneteri, the, invade Gaul, 256 
Terentina, tribe of, formed, 78 
Tergeste, fc>ettienicnt of, fonmMi, 412 n. 
3 

Tetricuc, tyrant- in Gaul, 522 
Teuton CLL Gtirmans 

Thaina, M. Juventmij, disregard‘d the 
Senate^ 144 

ThapHiis, battle of, 31 ^ 

Thenci;, dtiitro^od. 138 
ThcodtjHius I., 1 ‘hupfuor m the East, 
533 

TbermopyliJ*, hai.tiL at, 132 

ThriifM*, potty 'vviirs in, 264-tj, 273; 

ann^'xea by Ciaudius, 441, 438 
'Tiberiuf, Emperor, conimarnis m Ger- 
many, 421 ; as the sncoe‘,i,or I.0 Augus- 
tus, 428*9 ; jiQdigieo of, 431 ; character 
of, 431 .IS dcLK^rilM'd by TacitUK, 
435-6; goviTiis under ditib'ultii'S, 434- 
5 ; as a ruler, 436 

Tii*ur, Rome at war with, Cg; Oiiina 
rvcciyoi: aid &*om, vub 
Tigollinuu, ►Sophoiinis, ravoiiritfi of 
Nero, 444 

Tiyrranris, i** Tlord Mitlmtlatm War, 
279, pfSr ; coij<|,h sts of, 1*8 pt, ; at War 
■with Konio, vCb; riuited by LuciUIus, 
287 u ; suimiils to Ponijicy, 292 
Tigraiioceda, foundatinu of, vyy 71, 4, 
2S5 ; uiog<‘ of, 286 ; fJostroyrd, 1*87 
Tigiuinl, the, join the Gernians ii'iiiinst 
Hume, 24 r; ; dtd»*rd.ed by Co unr, ,**3m 
T irjdales, of J\irUiia, in fclyua, 360; 

nimie King of Armenia, 459 
Titiea, the, tribe of, 18, tg 
Titus, Einppror, clatin«of,474; captures 
Jenisalein, 

Tolosa, founded, ^43; rajif-iired by the 
Tolosates, 245 ; the Visigothic eajdtal, 
542 n. 3 

Traditions of early Uuine, 1 sqq . ; origin 
of, 3 &<iq, ; histori4*al value of, 8 ,•?////, ; 
Greek share in, 4, 7, to, 37, xoa 
Trajan, iOnunTor, peiligroe of, 474-5; 
camiiaigiiH of, 500 nqq, ; lieatii of, 
STI 

''franspadanes, the, enfranchised, 239 
IraHintcne Lake, the battle of, 115 
* 'froat y Htates,’ defined, 156, iho' 
Treveri, the, rising of, 258-9 
TnariuH, 0 ,,in 2B9 

Trib<‘H, tlm three, 19 ; four instituted by 
Berviufl, 35; four now created, 67; 
two new creafiid, 68; twelve new 
formed, 93 

Tribunate, the, instiiatiou of, 49; ofOes 
of, so; rendered permanent. 54; Its 
powers hampered by Sulk, »x$; 
restored by Fompey, «x8 
Tribute, exaction of, In the lioxnae 





